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<TO 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 

"PRINCE AUGUSTUS FREDERICK, 

...-.,,; -v= PUKE OF SUSSEX^ i : ,.;., 

EARL OF INVERNESS, '- '. - : . r ;"':"i 

' ? r ' . f 

' ^lf> BARON OP ARICLOW, ,' 

-KNIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE G 
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I AC KNO WL EDGE with gratitu de the 
distinction so graciously conferred 
upon me by your Royal Highness, in 
permitting this work to appear uride^ 
the sanction of your illustrious nanie. 
Independently of the honour arising 
from your high rank, the patronage 

/ ^ ^D . . X CJ 

of which any writer 5 might covet to 
have attached to his laboiirs A I kikow 



iv DEDICATION". 

notto'wiioni stten a ^reduction 4 could 
be go justly dedicated^ because 1 1 Mhbw 
of no bne more competent td judged 
feither'of the subject itself, or of 'lite 
maniier in which it has beeri^treate-d, 
iii a ! literary point of view] thaii your 
'Moyal (Highnessv j To a strong- -ai 
inquiring mind> which no one^ 
has the honour of knowing yoti!j s will 
presume to deny is possessed^ ty your 
Koyat Highness; you have added ^de'ep 
inflection ; and^ amidst innumerable 
public avocations^ iave found lefeure 
^fbr -diligent study. Your researches 
hiave 'turned upon ^Oriental j Literal 
turey as connected especially with ^the 
Sa:ereid Writings ; and I solicited ithe 
privilege J of laying this volume at i^ur 
feet, not from > motives I of persobal 
vanity, 'but tfrom tibe convidiiiod lhat 
the subieci^of these Beetures^ is/ t>el- 

.- ' ' - tJ ' ' ' . ' _ ' -:-JL 

ciiliarly: adapted* to the geriips 
your* iRoyal Highnessi i. 



.-v 



]lf fa^are,, ,< ithat i i|hifei/.l i j 




taste,! ior ttte 
o sciei\ 
Jhais/ it's j jcharmsy and 

utility, :nby therttruthiis/|eli^ited/a|i|i 

^ 'j - .., 



bj^et oivall ouriresearjeh^s, anfl 
tikith: as thei basis, oif cpr ^ 
iopes> Tfemind 
i directed to this import anitipdiiit; 
lander ?the influence p itrjie/ 
ennobles every rariky and 
every station ofilife:; a 
giiidanee of Revelation^ the , \ wisest 
niust err ; ^without the 
g-odlinfess/' the ^inpsti i 
Idebased and insignificant. 



they ^iwerernddressedl jt(Sallf|ate and 
^adapted j to^ alll jcircuinstan)Geis, / ^1^^$ 
held in 
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doctrines of Christianity, and the en- 
fprcement of it ? s precepts : they 'spake 
the same language to the prince and 
to the peasant : they guarded the 
rights of God, and developed the 
scheme of salvation: they shewed that 
the present is nothing, but as it is sub- 
ordinated to the interests of eternity. 
To the venerable Sovereign 'of this 
mighty Empire, the Scriptures ad- 
dressed themselves ; and, with what 
attention he listened to their voice, 
with what constancy he read them, 
with what humility he obeyed them - 
framing his life and ^ his character 
upon their prescriptions, your Royal 
Highness was a witness! May the 
spirit of your Royal Father rest upon 
all his illustrious Family ; and extend 
if s religious and moral influence over 
the people who have been so long 
blessed under his government, who 
cherish so dear a remembrance of his 
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virtues^ and who rej bice nr tte 
s^eet that the sceptre ' of Britain^ 
be perpetuated in the hands of the 
House of Brunswick! > 

The hour is at harid when all? 
man distinctions shall cease^ 
fashion of this world passeth away ;- 

a" . ..... V ' ' 

and with it, the sorceries of iplea- 
sure, ?the flatteries of pr6sperity. Ihe 

' L \L J 

dazzling splendour of nobility, and 
all the imposing 1 consequence attached 
to rank and power. In that hour, 
so rapidly approaching, and sp infi- 
nitely important, may your Royal 
Highness feel all the consolations of 
that divine system, which iii the 
following pages I have attempted 
(feebly, I fear) to illustrate, from 
images themselves of the most sub* 
lime and most touching ch aracter ! 
And in the day when the empires 
of this world shall perish, amidst the 
flames of the universe, may the 
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PRINCE^ & tBfe ^King^ of the earth 
place upon your head an immortal 
crown, which, amidst the prostrations 
of that royal assembly of the sonCof 
GOD, among whom I trust your Royal 
Highness will be numbered, you will 
rejoice to lay at His feet! i % 

With every sentiment of grati- 
tude and duty, ' *';... ' .;.' -vt^r?? ' 



honour to remain, "!'.'i 

y __ -,. ; ' .-; '' .: v ! , .;./ 

SIRy 

Your Royal Highnesses 

Most obedient, and 
sincerely attached 

Servant, 
WILLIAM BENGO' CC)LLYER. 



Sept. 1. 1815. 
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PREFACE: 



VARIOUS objects are proposed in the 
prefatory pages of different works. f In ; 
some, the writer is anxious to propitiate^ 
in others, to defy critical severity. It must" 
be confessed by all (except, perhaps, the v 
public organs of criticism themselves, witli/; 
whom it is an established- rule never tQv 
acknowledge an error, and who write .as 
though they were possessed of an infallibility 
which they would ridicule as ah exploded^ 
pretension in the head of the Ro1tnanChurch)v; 
that there is little of tenderness exercised 
towards their literary ^compeers, cited to 
their anonymous tribunalsybandBpiaeedf^in 
the unequal situation of receiving wanton 
assaults while they sustain a knowri responr 

b2 , 
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sibility : and, to place indulgence out of the 
question, it does not always fall to the lot 
of authors to receive the whole, indeed, 
which they ought to desire -justice. It is 
.not the intention of this, introduction to 
deprecate criticism/ .or to implore pity ; hut 
to state truly the intention and scheme of the 
work; and to submit it, when it's object and 
plan are distinctly ascertained, to that scru- 
tiny which every man who commits himself 
from the press ought to expect. 



u .The first- th^ree lectures ; must he ;i ^n- 
isideiied -as spreliminary j dissertatipns L ran<d 
the vfburthy as ; a : ^general sMement ^ ; ;>ttie 
^rinciplesiand mode of our Lord's pleaching. 
1 jtims.t : ;no : one Wfill ;do inae |iift ;injusticej jto 
^ronoutice -uppn^he; igenejal; character .and 
iendeincy of 'the molume,, from ^a^iy ;pnei ' ^pr 
ey ; en; jH^e; whole, :of :^hese i 

; the features; of wMch are j 
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>prateinsi.0nsr:-r^-and 1 trifentioin: this less; for ifohe 
*sake :of the Reaflers^ofHiheiLectures^ w^ho will 
^*ol)ably examinie ^the e^ntke Course before 
theif pfonounce mpon^ the ^vplume> than to 
depreeaiie ^ : ispeeies; ^of ^coticism ; (if Jit ;can 



be so called) which sometimesiis found" to 
expend;it!s treasures upon arsolitary'inpage, 
oiveven to- confine it's animadversions to^jsi 
si ngle page : having the chemi eal power tif 
exteattingfrom a sentence; at the begin ning 
of the> first lecture in a volume, the essence 
6f< the-work^ Ungenerous criticism, what^ 
everneffect' it niaj produce on the niinds of 
tfaosd who are accustomed to- think 'only 

V 

h/'if ules ; preseribed^ to: them foy others^ is, J isb 
fSr as ; my personal feelings are eonder-ne^ 
a -pointless shaft : and' in respect to the re* 
marfcs"bf 'those who-really detect and 'expose: 

v ""A . 

thieferrofs or^ the work; (and I^am nofrvaiii 
en<ough^toi imagine that any production? of 
mine 5..isvi without .defects^): 1 1 shall he : the 
first ib acknowledgeimy obligations, and --tft 
sa^5, ^-Faithlul are- the wounds of ti friend i!^ 
l?he>three;-years, which have elapsed : since 

/;.-'- - J. - : ; ' " " 

my dasti publication , ;have ;ii6t? * rendered, me- 
less difMe;nt> of, my own powers/ nor j more 
calk>usi to; Ihe representations ofiwiser/andi 
abler jp^rois than'myown A t I only ask> tote 
Qi state my owmplansv andr to \bfe 
^irly by the ; preten'sionsjadvanee^inj 
them ;; arid J shall then be ; unfeigne.dly thanks 
fulfbr -either instruGlbiclmoE admonition^ ; 
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V ? ^Parables have been a favourite? subjectrin 
the pulpit ; and some useful treatises^ J 0n 
them have issued from the press.- 3?hat 
they should have commanded sor much 

i '" ' 

attention, and excited ... so many efforts, 
cannot be surprising to any person of 
taste and feeling. Appealing to the most 
enchanting faculty of the human min<fe- 
the imagination ; and borrowing the beau- 
tiful and variegated garb of nature; they 
could not fail to interest the understanding, 
and to win the heart. It may appear 
presumptuous, when I add, that I have not 
yet v seen any exposition of them which 
exactly meets my views: and how far ;I 
have myself succeeded in elucidating them, 
it -remains for the Public to decide. Keeoh, 
who- held a distinguished place in the 
religious world as a divine,, ^nevertheless^ 
yielded so much to the . fashion of his !ag> 
.which was to spiritualize every thing, and 
to press every circumstance in the imagery 
to support the most important doctrines^ 
that he has presented a voluminous pror 
duction, interesting only for it's general 
truths; but failing alike to afford any 
elucidation of Parables, from their own 
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objecty or^the customs ;b0the 
K to which they distinctly allude, 
written two volumes >of good, 
buir dull 1 sermons, which might as wellwbe 
accommodated to ''-. any other form of in- , 
struction as to Parables. He has seized, the 
general ? scope, upon which he has expa- 
tiatedj, without reference (or wifca very 
subordinate reference) to the points of 
imagery, or local scenes, introduced in the 
allegory. Admirable works, elucidating 
certain texts and passages by oriental cus-- 
toms, have been "\ written by Galmet,r by 
iHarmer, by Burder^ and last, but not least, 
by Calmet ? s incomparable Editor,iand author 
of i the Fragments, and of Scripture' Illus- 
trated : still these have applied their f^er 
searches to a general ilhistration ? iof the 
entire volume, and 'not to Parables spe- 
cifically. Other writers might be ^enu- 
merated, who have all, and each of them > 
contributed, more or less, to the develope- 
ments of this interesting subject: some 
with ai greater attention to doctrinal points 
involved in this mode of ancient teaching ; 
and others only to the artificial arrangement 
or ; the|mdral tendency of the figure^ unjustly 
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excluding it's grand doctrinal ^principles. . 
Sonic, no doubt, havehappily combinedthese-. 
Jones's volume, on^the Figurative Language 
of the Scriptures, is doubtless ah excellent 
work, fettered too much-, perhaps, by a 
peculiar system ; but this also is general; in 
it's design, and illustrates Parables only 
in commpn with other kinds of Biblical 
imagery. -The grand principle upon which 
the present volume proceeds (whether it be 
true or false) is, that every parable, has one 
leading sentiment, which is to be determined 
by the occasion on which it was spoken, or 
by the direct application which our Lord 
himself makes of it;- that this sentiment 
is clothed in language appropriate to the 
image selected ; that the sentiment often 
comprises more than the figure can express; 
andj on the other hand, that many cir- 
cumstances are included, to preserve the 
integrity of the image, which do not belong 
to the principle, and which must not be 
too closely run in the exposition; -This 
method avoids all spiritualixatia^ in the 
interpretation ; and refuses it even in the 
application. ; The doctrines or precepts 
advanced, are such as evidently were held 
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bur ; Lord; 'Mmself: and' the 
application of them always proceeds upon 
the -demonstration -.? of <: an actual analogy 
between the circumstances and character 
of: the hearers, or readers, of these Lectures, - 
and those of the persons Ho whom the 
parables were immediately addressed.- The 
plan, ^therefore, of all the Lectures is uni- 
form, and in strict conformity to the principle 
advanced. Whatever shape the discussion 
may assume, the following are the three 
objects held in view in each discourse. 
First, distinctly to state the occasion of 
each parable, and from it to demonstrate 
the sentiment intended to be established. 
Secondly, to pass over all it's parts, as 
bearing upon oriental customs; and . to 
exhibit from them the" peculiarity, the 
beauty, and the integrity of the imagery. 
Thirdly, to apply the doctrines, the pre- 
cepts, the admonitions, or the censures of 
each parable to ourselves, by discovering 
the principles comprehended in it, and the 
analogy between our character and situ- 
ation, arid that of the parties addressed on 
each occasion.-^Such is the plan: and it is 
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tendered to a generous Public, on the part 
of the author, with much diffidence as to 
it's execution, and sincere prayers for it's 
success. - '..: 
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I 'have >alstf spdken *by the Prophets; '-arid J l*'hav 

'multiplied visions, and used, simililiides, ' 
' ministry -of- th& PropKets. ' A IiJ - % 



4 _ . _ 

T" ' ' " . !> 

HE- ^ inonuments - 6f : Human' J redtiiess yield- in 

succession 1 - to J the tr ciestrayin^^irffluence -of Time. 
4 Whatever'is hiagiiificent,'6r beautiful^ br excellent, 

'e* / ^ * ^ ; ^ 

possfesses 1 - 1 only * a ^temporary ' influence,' / and com- 
man^s- 'only "a- transient 4 admiratidii :' in the course 

* '( * 'v 

of a few years, or at* mdst r a few ages, : imagination' 

is^'fe^uired -to supply'^departed graces} and "genius 

\ mburhs'oVef 'extinguished' glory. The 1 cbriibina- 

r ! tions of -society have produced astonisEing 1 eff 

B 



2 FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE 

to man in his collective strength; nothing i& im- 
possible, and few things appear even difficult: he 
has dared 'every thing; ahd*?he; has achieved so 
much as amply to r repay him for his^lahours . The 
extent of sovereignty which he grasped^Hwhen he 
stretched ;fhisHceptfe^ver numberless provinces^ 
and plan$d:HBfe$ lifie^Wf his ( domimonl from sea to 
sea, demoifs*trated ^h^Mbouhded ; cnaraetef of his 
ambitidny and th^inlealmlable variety of his re- 
sources^ rAe^ ^fett^eMbus- ; 'productions ' of ; aft| On 
wnich 3 he 1 inscribed; ' fe ^vieltdries/ arid which 3 he 



|Mi0^%6^e>tibriyM 
n^^cu1a6'n^ ^uM he have 
attached durability to these'^rs^rym^ 



. . , 

-''', " ; - " - .--- -'*-: 7. .'* "" J 




hMdi dfiitHe iwarMor^ost 

- T ;.... -i- ..-'. '..:..- .; ....-.- -,...;, . 

. . _ -.:> 

r|^ 
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globe for, himself, ,and to resign, m,, his, turn, 
a crown .hardly, achieved, | ,Qf fNineveh-r-iof 



only characters ls |of degradation,:) qf^Rpme . there 
exist s but the.vinelanjcholy/ ifragmejits^ of ruined 

j 

grandeur. , With f tjiejrespectivejenipires,^th^mp r 
numents^of ^heir^pp^er ^av&f begin ^dgf^ed u of 
destroyed. Time ..has ^wasted the^^r^nsr^e^ 
tinguished the ^^os^p^tjat^d ^ qqlqsps 
dilapidated the TempleT^unr^velled tl^e Labyrintl^ 
broken, down the,, Mauspleum sujppn it's; dejidr^ 
and left, the Pyra^ic^'t marlgllhe^progr^ssiof his 
efFaqinff. 'hand, passing ^QKer Ihem,- andrfiQ|dende the 

i i ' 7 ^D-?*|^ s ^ * *<** i^5o *- "XiiTw) 1,7 VA***7* r *f*ft &fW* 1 <v( A**J< I "-^ j 

fojly.of human amb^on, s when t i^ t worl;s;^Qi|,t^ve 
the v name ojF, their (projectors. * , ^ , , < rK { //I , ^, 

are 



.swept 



yi than , j tbose^pf \ j admiratioj, History 
restQre^athe|xempie, .antl, ^cienpA^ars^the fallen 






M.QM{g% 



'4 . .. . 

neithe^ajmis colildecomm^ii, ; v riftr * * atts 1 ^ic^iiire^ . , 

TheG, blaze 1 ofbwarr isfrquibkly iextihguislied :^ ii |V is 

inde<^afk<^6urm^^^ 

: pr.Qj)pf^6h't'to ;'/ its i^rcehtes&l'w ; 

^icHi it Itindledf rto; affiightt tKe 

fopc?t9 nighty taruL eixpiJred^^oifii^rS' ^ 

But th^ inspiriatibndof ' theJ i?oet is t^M^M^S^Ine: 

;" ""*. . ' . *,._,, ..; -, - 1 ,,;.-.. ..,. ,.....; ' ... . r .'':r*'. , f. . '. "..,. 

j Jthfe Wagihatione^lrbVii ' 
inT itsg j railft^ andv Bplliatit- litiii V: 



l! ihe iflistoriariJ r^se^- 




them again to act their "part upioh b tKe lr '''si^e --;'bf 



tents oft itll 
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I 

of seasonsy shall r che -able tp\demdlish:^they drfeam 
but j-qf^ a ;fame>thati shall jmpveVrOund, fthe^-cifcle 
of/ time.' - Many- such 'ajfpnd-'ehthusiast)hasfflpated 

of , his '.itarftje as.f.a/irhembpal^^'AMilpfi those who, 
have^stopd ]highest f t on ^thej'jre'cforjds j'p|J/renp^n, 

' * " ** *, J *" " * *, *i" ^,* t *\ " - , ^ 

a .parUfpf^therrf'-woi^ksi^has ' JDerijsliedjKP/JTime T ha l s 

< 1 f ( *" ** 

not, spared- even.'Sc^enpe.wi T'he^edi'pusi'lra'gment's 

w *" 

of^ancient . writings fesgniltte^ the - : .rujhr^hpf some 
gr^aitf .empire t:- ^enough, ^emaihsu tpbtJelight|/ ? to, 






us.jto^Jame^t thgfmoije/i'bitteiilyi thaiicwhifch } is' ; Uost 
t;o. . ,118, s asr-.an^ ejil- ipreg&,ya1|le, a^wd]L.afford: a jlesson 

f inhuman 






K f(U^ 

the cojjtemplal;ion^qf )f) a 5 ^pl\jme ^hich'glexiiibking 

^gi^atne^,.^ 
Jgfaitfefiir ^history;?, of (ralh!th^ 
r.om it'* ,ample;stoies 
dge. fn^Kegis.epretF.isprih^ 




f 

deed^ oly^thef ^nfrch^ li^oli^nf &*$& 

i^^^^Jj^f&f^^^0^-m^. 

nan f; ^psti m flfe 5'ViinfifiH vfh P i " yifi rvrp; Jfi iVfi$l^i>H&iSn&'i iofc>4'^c&<i 



^we 



ofmj^/j^^S^^^^S^^Sif^^ ; 

'. 'i--?,-.** 1, *.i,$j.J i A. "'^l.'i.Ilill.c^t '-}- ' l^t'VJ^f'*'- ""5-4 ' ' " " ' '.*v***i- - V y ' ^~*~ i * < ^ -j '" 

i/l/'ip ViPfx v TJI7nfl '--* ^/Yl*VrtCiY7ii- j - fii*/>T>- ' "-^TO 1"l i TI rr iivi/vfi ^T ri A 
y V c o^w ' vv-iiciu - v^x/Jt J, \J\ji. Vv> Ux vL/4 ' AUiillllw UL/vll - I/11C 



sfePliSiki^^tslfifel**!; 




'4-P>v .' -^ * >x - : rt~^ j\ . -.'"-'-i.'^ttOtM>j-t i -T -S^4*v-^ti ^V-i^*"rS"*' 




*JV>AVjAiX^^j AU WAftAtV/X^Vt. CVJ.JVL AACL&JlV XO U1.J.X VT W J.J. ACA4. " l^CAX^AX 

JjA. ,-fl-ifi ^^mfoaH-:>,, ^^..^w^.ii^sjfehfaiVfe '%-*+-k- > 
uppn^Temote; |ges^ ! not s ; penetrated ^by^reasonv 

philosophy, or history the wofUs m'art^UnE^ffie , 
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12 FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE 

'These examples}!- have selected" v a j s, the* principal 
parables' delivered 'by our Lord during his ministry; 
andy ,so far as;i cam be ascertained,- ^nearly, in the 

x<r ^ 1 ' - ! * r **. \ t X J^ 

order." im which theyr were" spoken. ,* Attention r h*as 

* 1 ' e ('tJ^^sJ. < * ^ ^ i 

also been' paid, in,'this' > arrange A fne'nt.,Kso' H to ^class 
theriiy as -, that < they -jiiay , comprji^e 
parables^ ^tending' to j= illustrate 1 .similar, Vpj 
doctrine or? of practice, anjd presenting . 
spondingjmagery, but' which. are pot of sufficient 
consideration to demand a separate' 'discussion. 

<;. v r 5 - ,, 

I trust, in the ^conclusion. 1 it will ,be -found that 

t i < * j * s i 

nothing material, in .this method, of ,, our Lord's 
teaching, , has been s neglected qr t overlooked Jn 
these "discourses. ,-,^ t1l -, ^ ,< -^ 5 5 s - 

' The present Lecture,, ibeiner merely intro- 

. ' r * ^ ^ f >it?i il >>O< ,y j- 

ductory, will be, the most ^general of the Course, 

even of those Lectures , which are, preliminary,; 

, i . tjaui 'f*- 4 "- ''? ' "o >.,>*<> .- > ^ ^{'s 
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./' Jb 

It will be evident jfchat such a, proposition mus 

. S^illfo^l .9 1 1 J r IO %01333-nOU B 

lead to? a general examination of ythe stylei of 

'/r .v^offfsui ron aig aiotruvijaoo 3^ i )ffr 



the Bible, as, tending to- illustrate the 

- ."'JOB IO "JJria S r&lS& /ITO'd BSDD'SWsCi . .._ j 

mode, of teaching.; wbiclj is hereafter to be dis- 

j, 'vq 9ij gSfrfsJiO^fss '") n 9jafn noqn ;i;rf 

cussed. \ s,'^ v *, 4f ., T ^, f , .',* .1 i{ c , w , 4i 

1 . Figurqtiye * language^in r - general > should t be f 

traced^in Jt's' origin _and_uses^ that we^ may see 

what the Scriptures have^ih common with other 

* n ]'Hu3 'U -'/'' 

writings. By these means, we shall best develope, 



F' SCRIPTURE. 
in ' : the 4 issue, what is peculiar' to Hhe ^inspired 



* 



* * t 

f '"As to it^i bn^ e . Figurative' expressions af 
; out bf'iSa^iy/^tf i t^^d^ > -stiil& 1 'of^( 
ffifefl' were 'WfifpSledf -' receiving tKeir^ideaffrom 



ct ^o^iHose otg^'wh&h 



wfes "tFes^ 0' 



to -a 
material '' things ^s"' ap peafe'3 * f to . them tb '; presenit 



Vll'S'l' 




they 

cessity, t} 'su s dh y Ia 1 n s gu'ag t e 4 -is' 3( best- adapted Vtc) '-that 
ardour of feeling, that r force of imagih l a&8n, which 
are <weir 1 Mb%i''to characterize men under such 
circumstances':* .'Subsequently, '.language ' -becomes 
mdrd ^extSHslve]* 1 arM ''expressions more* simple'; 
the undefifcahiiing; Ji enlarges { ; * the exuberance, , of 
imagination^ is , f rtrenehedy^the .ardour , of the 
passions restrained the style -will correspond.with 
the correcnb c n ! pfHhe'feelings*, * < . " 

These ^bbservaiiorjs a afe not, founded" ^.upon 
pfbbabl ( ^ inferences" 'f/om' 'suc'n^a ^sfete' oi society; 
but* -upon " -ample^ac'ts ^esltablishi'n^^nV position.' 

j i i D I 

K- 
n^ture'; 
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bfi the passions, and which abounds in figures, 
is more ancient than any prose writings; extant. 
Jtfns also v certain, that savages 'always speak/ in 
language highly figurative. "* While* the -appeal is 
made >to the eye, , itf conveying^their intentions 
,by '^planting the- tree, or _< burying the ^axe^J-or 
knitting -the knot off friendship,^theip l expressions 
are as singularly ^metaphorical -as ; their- actions 
afe4, strikingly symbolical* 1 ,' An evidence "*of^;this 
is? furnished in >Cdlden's History <of the^Five Indian 
Nations. M A4reaty of; peace, oni-them part, with 
this country/ was accompanied ^by^ari address* of 
th'ektChiefs, expressed in this^strbhglylfiguraiive 
style i'-rrr & We >are"happy-4n v . 1 having ^buried , under 

lyed, -with the^bloTddvof^odr ^brethren.** Nbw> 



and dt-s{cfea v nches ^spread 

erseen" afar offl 
never; be^stifle^iarid^ ctibjced ; 

cixuntry.tanid ,our's?. r wJth 



te 



If the French should ^come* toushake^thi&itreej 
r.itv'by) th,e .aTgotion^'ofi it's- roots 
Ma'yti theijgieat 
upomour 



ftp 




" malts, and never 

'fjdowh the tree of .Pea<;e|; ^tjthe^e^th^jtro 

" hardcover ,it, ..wjaerej^lie^^^ 

" stream run, under the,. pi^|o^ash^^he/,^wl ;! away 

" out, of, pur, sight and.,remjemltta^ 

" that, had- long burned^n.Alb|iny^i%extinguished. 

" The ^bloody , ; bed, is 

", are wiped from our eyes .^We now|^,ene\^ 

t chain of friendships, 
bright and clean as silver, t andj hb 
" contracjt any-rust. Let, not 5 any f one ,p,ullkawaf 

" his , arm , from - it." , ; ^ 5* * jui 

1 ' * \ ' 

, IJut when? the .necessity no longer exis,te'd^ath l e 
use of figuratiyeflanguagefWas retainedriri polished 
society, undei^ due, correction,- as > an prnamentgof 
style^ and^a ^calculated -to-affordf at^oncer facility 
elipity^Qf elucldation*;^ r and'fat vivid 
oji pJ T j|it^resibing 



^co 
tf 



i't,, feptj fpjj anpthefe 



rf 



conception^offs^iritual 
rdugh^thieKmea^ 
sensible 



Bible] in 
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N r ^ , 

sions 'io the' 'feelings^ 'habits, and associations' of 

fji j^ \^ , ^ 

the- people* 'to v ' whom it was * at first committed. 

. )- / i. > y 
Hfere we trace "the'same wisdom 'which appeared 

in suffering "every "prophet to retain" his own 
'characteiistic/style^''m * adapting the ' instruction 

to the customs of/tril^firstvpossessors of Revelation, 

* r ' . ' % f i 

'so~"as to "mart" distinctly, in' all ages, where it 
aroseV without destroying, in any degre'e, that 
universality essential to such a j grant, "and without 
even diminishing it's <effect among other nations. 
It "is -impossible, not to. know- that .this sun rose 
in the East; but his light is not therefore less 
- precious in his circuit over -the ; ea!fth/ J That 
-Ea'sternj nations should exhibit in their -language 
a 1 greater exuberance of figurative expressions} 
seems to arise' from the richer features of their 
country, and -'the surpassing magnificence of their 
customs. The -mind M;he imagination- at~ least 
takes much of it's'colo'up from surrounding -objects. 
Those 1 , who reside^amidst bold' and awful scenery, 
display nipre of- 'the sublime in their habit' 'of 
thinking, -consequently iri thei'r -mode* of expres- 
sion;/ 'than those who -have always'' inhabited 
tamer -countries. Every tning.in nature' in *the 
Eastern world is in profusion - evety ; 'thing is 
grand-r- every thing is v luxuriant : < 'the spirit, 
dwelling^ in tHe midst -of ^such objects, asfsumes 
a corresponding ^chara?ter> andiconVeys it's 2 feelings 
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LECTURE L 

f ' ,,-..- 

ON THE FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE OF SCRIPTURE/ 

MONUMENTS, of human greatness perishable Influence of time 
upon the. face of nature Restoration of departed beauty and great 7 
ness by history arid' science their influence in this respect still only 
.partial- Grandeur and claims of the, scriptures Recapitulation of - 
the objects of former Lectures In what respects the Bible is a.subject 
of, critical investigation- Different styles of it's writers Sublimity of 
Isaiah -Tenderness of Jeremiah Force of Ezekiel consistent with 
inspiration Plan and subjects of the present Lectures Four intro- 
ductory-^Subjectof this first The FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE of the Scrip- 
turesFigurative language ;in general traced in it's origin and uses 
Figurative expressions arose out of necessity abound. in the ruder ' 
states of society -example from Colden's History of the Five Indian 
Nations Figurative expressions retained in polished society as orna- 
mental Eastern language abounds in imagery arising from the 
magnificent scenery of the country. Images vary in different coun- 
tries. -examples of beautiful figures employed in the scriptures,,arising 
from the features of PalestineThe descriptive language of the scrip- 
tures peculiarly sublime example from the Prophet Nahum The 
allegorical ianguage of the scriptures singularly beautiful, and. it's 
images correctly preserved example from the allegory of the 80th 
Psalmr- ; -The",pbetical language ,of the scriptures abounds in .imagery 
examples, the Song of Solomon, the Book of Job, and .the Lamenta-^ 
tion of David over Saul and Jonathan; Personification is another 
part of figurative 1 language in which the scriptures excel example 
from Isaiah, theialLof the King of Babylon Apostrophe,;exemplified 
in our Lord's impassioned address to Jerusalem From the grandeur , 
and simplicity of he Bible, the absurdity of those claims, ^advanced by 
the deluded or the artful, of late years, to inspiration, is inferred 
The high pretensions of the Koran to purity of style that book con- 

.- - -c-8 ' 
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trasted with the Bible Conclusion. The" Notes contain Extracts front - 
Di'. Watts' Preface to his Lyric Poems, detailing the sublimity of the 
images of "the Bible and an example from the- prophet Habakk.uk>. - 
revised and amended by Bishop Newcome's translation. 

PAGE 1-7,30- NOTES 



LECTURE II. 

ON SCRIPTURE TYPES. 

Beautiful sentiment of antiquity, that all the world is a parable 
to how many it presents it's hidden lore of wisdom in vain As a 
parable, the book of nature needed an interpreter, and finds it in 
revelation In the parable of nature and time, there are many things 
which God alone can interpret What figurative language is to the ear, 
TYPES are to the eye The subject of the Lecture, SCRIPTURE TYPES 
On types in general their birth-place, for the most part, Egypt 
the origin of some more, remote possessing an antiquity not to be 
traced examples, the symbol of fire, prevailed through the East, 
thence passed to the Western world found also in Peru, and other 
parts of America holy and perpetual fire, prescribed by Moses to the 
Jews the signs of the zodiac their probable origin in Chaldea in- 
tention of these signs, before the precession of the equinoctial points 
removed them out of their proper places Criticism on a passage in 
Job, and on the terms, Arcturus, Orion, Pleiades, Mazaroth, and 
Chambers of the South These symbols in Egypt arose oxit v of 
necessity from the peculiarity of their climate, and the sudden and 
important inundations of the Nile philosophical causes of these 
phenomena, the features of which are detailed Example of .the 
necessity in which ancient types originated, and of the idolatry to which 
they subsequently conduced The Dog-star it's uses, names, and 
moment of appearance in connection with the overflow of the river 
Symbols necessary to perpetuate these observations Origin of the 
Hawk, the Anubis, and the Sphinx, with the Egyptians introduced by 
the Phoenicians into Europe Fables arising thence of the Grecian poets 
copied by the Romans Symbols little understood even by the Grecian 
philosophers clearly the .origin of Grecian and Roman mythology 
Under the idolatry of Greece, Plato sought moral and ; philosophical 
principles and deduced them from the Eleusinian mysteries Indian 
Deities their multiplied members so many attributes of the Divinity 
or effects of a natural cause Grecian sculpture retrenched what was 
deemed redundant ,in Egyptian symbols, and thus destroyed their 
typical import Earliest characters of writing, were types originally 
rude historical pictures, such as w.ere found with the Mexicans then, 
. hieroglyphics example, the symbol of the serpent the word Heva 
signifies life, and z. serpent This Symbol in connection with the Deity 
with eternity with Esculapius with the brazen serpent, &c. 
From hieroglyphics, writing advanced to simple arbitrary marks the 
Chinese character Figures or- ciphers used in Europe, borrowed from. 
Arabia, or more probably primarily from India Scheme of an univer- 
sal character invention of letters as marks for sound On $cripture 
types wherein they differ from parables relate to things spiritual, 
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which can be illustrated lonly 'by those \vhich-are natural example 
from 'the Corinthians different glories of 'celestial and terrestrial 
^bodies necessity of types reasoning of Jones types but imperfect 
symbols Types borrowed, in the Scriptures, from various sources 
from nature from the law from miraculous operations from ?ds- 
torical* events from eminent persons from distinguished places- 
Remaining types, called Sacraments two-fold, Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper The important uses of types Danger of symbols, when sepa- 
rated from their objects the extreme of stripping religious worship 
too naked, guarded against censure passed upon spiritualizing histo- 
rical incidents and plain facts 'Conclusion. The Notes contain one 
or two quotations from, and general references to, Plotinus, Plato, 
Proclus, Virgil, Pin'dar, Clement of Alexandria, Philolaus, Pythago- 
ras, Synesius, Pletho, Empedocles, and Hierocles, on the Eleusinian 
and Bacchic Mysteries, PAGE' 38 70. NOTES 71 72. 



LECTURE III. 

ON SCRIPTURE PARAPLES. 

Difficulty in tracing customs ,to their origin, from the brevity of 
human existence 1 Antediluvians supposed to excel in science The 
experience of former ages lost, through the imperfection of the 
symbols containing it example, the impossibility of deciphering the 
monuments of Egyptian science the monuments themselves perish 
the things signified by' these types remain the orbs of heaven and the 
seasons are unaltered Beautiful address of Ossian to the Sun 
The long continuance of the order of nature has given an occasion 
to the triumphs of infidelity The actual approximation of all 
things to a closer to improve this part is the .end of all these dis- 
cussions, however varied their character. Scripture PARABLES the 
present subject Ancient signs connecting types with parables It 
appears to be the custom of the East to converse by sig-ns examples, 
123d Psalm, and a fact related by Baron du Tptt This practice points 
out the import of those signs employed by the prophets to illustrate 
the various objects of their mission examples from Isaiah Jeremiah 
especially Ezekiel his type of the siege pur Lord's writing on the 
ground, when the adulterous woman was brought before him, probably 
a similar sign. Another custom of the East, a play upon words and 
that upon the most solemn occasions examples from the predictions 
of dying Jacob concerning his sons of our Lord's declaration in -refe- 
rence to Peter Metaphorical terms are frequently blended with 
general expressions examples from the Turks the Koran the 
Bible The most awful events are frequently predicted in. a metapho- 
rical form the metaphorical ship of Tyre, by Ezekiel Parables in 
general their origin, appears to have been with the Hebrews 'Greek 
names of idols may he traced to an Egyptian or Hebraic derivation 
Affinity .of the Egyptian to the Hebrew tongue The prevalence of 
. parables' through all .antiquity Observation of Aristotle Homer 
exemplified in his poem the Grecian mythology Hesio'd Philostratus, 
JEsop, Pythagoras, Plato, &c. Syrian parables Aristotle exploded 
the mbd,e of teaching by fables The -uses made of parable various and 
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dissimilar ^zttes -to , cover ignorance to monopolize v knowledge-~ 
Advantages to excite inquiry to impress truth upon the memory to, 
exercise the mind constantly ^Disadvantagesit obscured truth^jtpo . 
much witness the shameless rites of Paganism- Scripture parables. 
the' term of various signification Proverbs such as of Solomon^ 
Poetry rSuch as of Job and Balaam Kiddles r-sucb. as .of. Sampson -A 
term of reproach as in. the threatened destruction c^ "Solomon's tern-! 
pie The purity of scripture parables' /The uses 'of parables 'in the 
Bible to amuse to rouse tocenslirc to instruot-^Examplesfrdm the 
scriptures the parable of Jotham to censure-T-*j3riticism on wine 
cheering god and man^The parable of Jehoash/king of Israel a 
mark of contempt The parable of the woman of Tekoab-^-persuasibn- 
The parable of Nathan reproof The allegory of Solomon on old. age" 
instruction Objections of infidelity arise, for the most part, from 
ignorance of ancient, and especially of oriental customs Conclusion. 
The Notes contain an instance of Lycophron's borrowing from the 
Septuagint and examples of Grecian philosophers and gods being 
referable to Egyptian types rtheir names being also manifestly of 
Hebrew origin. PAGE 73 111. NOTES 112115. 



LECTURE IV. 

? . ~r ~ ' . 

THE PECULIAR CHARACTER OF OUR LORD'S PARABLES. 

Something peculiarly striking in our Lord's mode of teaching ; 
compared with what was fabled of Orpheus and what was true of 

' Demosthenes and of Cicero Testimony of the Evangelists to the 
character, as. well as eft'ect, of his preaching^contrasted with the 
teaching of the scribes enforced upon preachers The PECULIAR 
CHARACTER of our LORD'S PARABLES rTlie object of our Lord's para- 
bles The correspondence of his teaching, in this way, with the 
general object of- parables, and the purposes peculiarly his own- 
tie intended to instruct-^He employed Parables for the purpose of 
reproofTo secure his personal safety, and to surprise the consciences 
of _his hearers, he spake to them in parables Question arising here, 
/as to concealment of the truth Jesus did not conceal, he veiled 
his intention only for a season, until his images had fixed the prin- 
ciples intended to be conveyed by them in the heart Censure of 
violence in conveying the truth A peculiarity in the object of our 
Lord's parables, in respect of some persons, was to punisJi-^-jvs- 
tifieatjon of, this design The character of our Lord's parables 
beauty simplicity infinite importances-variety and extent The ef- 

feet of oiir Lord's parables a more extensive influence than others an 
universality of application ran imperishable ascendancy upon^ the heart 
of man rCoiiclusipn. 'PAGE 116 139. 

l 

LECTURE V. 

THE SOWER, AND THE TARES AND THE WHEAT. 

Peculiar advantage of parables to ininds incapable of abstract 
reasoning Spiritual things embodied and presented to the senses, 
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by .a comparison stated between them and things visible Minor - 
similitudes, borrowed from vegetation, or from familiar circum- - 
stances; connected with parables of a more complete and extensive 
character the leaven the treasure hidden in a field the nef 
cast j into the sea the grain of mustard-seed the Slnapi Erucoides 
intended the householder, bringing forth things new ,and old 
Subject The parable of the SOWER Every parable bas one leading 
sentiment the sentiment of this parable the different effects of the , 
gospel upon different characters divided-into four classes Comment 
of our Lord /uppn this, parable^ The seed, is the word of God The 
sower is .the gospel ministry riiimself his apostles their ."succesV 
SOTS The recipients of this good seed Various descriptions of. hear- 
ers The way-side ^incidental hearers-rThe stony g round rsuperficiai 
hearers The thorns worldly hearers The good grmmd those whose 
hearts are prepared to receive the truth The effects correspond with 
the principles -in the occasional hearer the careless hearer the 
worldly hearer and the Christian indeed In connection with this 
parable is that of the TARES AND THE WHEAT~-the object of which is. 
to illustrate the mixed state of religious society Tares, a noxious plant, 
i resembling the darnel of our corn-fields describedjn it's appearance 
and pernicious qualities The image comprises every variety of 
character among mankind, considered as destitute of real religion 
'Respecting the tares and the wheat the righteous arid the wicked, 
the parable marks their, present union It developes the character 
of this union it supports a similarity of advantages mutual ad- 
vancementa certain resemblance It is permitted for various 'reasons 
as a test of character for the Divine glory Their final separation. 
They grow together only 'for a season The time of separation is the 
harvest the end of the world Their different destinies' Conclusion. 

PAGE; 140 173. 



LECTURE VI. 

, -''-.-. * 

THE DEBTORS TWO PARABLES. ' - i 

Demosthenes and ^Eschines .Cicero St. Paul ,at Athens The t 
preacher sent to the. Scriptures for matter and manner as thephy- 
sician-^-politician sculptor scholar have each their models -the. 
model of a preacher should be Christ and his apostles Figurative 
expressions in connection with this Lecture Cutting office right hand, 
and plucking out the right eye it's import The children sitting, in 
the market-place explained and applied a censure upon morose 
Spirits upon the censorious, and the" unfeeling THE DEBTORS The 
FIRST parable, spoken upon the occasion of Peter's inquiry, "How oft 
shall I forgive ?"r-^-TKe sentiment that the pardon which we solicit and 
receive from the hand of God, requires the exercise of forbearance and 
forgiveness towards each other The parable shews the conduct of the 
sovereign towards his servant The Deity is a sovereign rthe dignity 
of the personage did. not exclude a personal attention to his concerns- - 
The debt of the servant, discloses the extent of our obligationThe 
utter inability of the debtor to discharge his arrears The claims' 
of justice advanced censure of' slavery- The grant of pardan'jo}- 
lowed the sentence The mean and petulant- conduct of the servant 
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contrasted with the beneficence of the sovereign The debt 'of his 
fellow-servant was inconsiderable the course which he pursued, was 
violent the plea of his debtor was hum Me the conduct of his 
ungenerous creditor unforgivingit was reported to his lord it was 
. followed by a reversion of his own pardon he was punished according 
to his uncancelled offences delivered to tormentors Eastern im- 
prisonment and punishments The spirit of forgiveness 'is hereby 
inculcated it is enjoined upon all men -without distinction of rank 
or of temper ^Injuries of every description fall under' this act of 
oblivion the extent of the pardon is carried beyond the symbols of 
external reconciliation it must be done from principle not from 
interest or cowardice. The SECOND parable,was spoken in the house 
of a Pharisee The' occasion, a woman washed with her tears, and ~ 
anointed, the feet of Jesus The circumstances' elucidated by Eastern 
customs, and the recumbent posture adopted at meals in that 
country The leading features of this parable accord with those of 
the. preceding one The sentiment is that in proportion to our sense of 
obligation to God for the pardon of our sins, will le our love to him 
The parable guarded and explained Conclusion. PAGE 174 203. 

LECTURE VII. 

: THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

The perfection of human Wisdom is to weigh consequences We 
must blend prudence with benevolence we must not live to ourselves 
. alpne Jesus- teaches us to weigh consequences in regard, to our 
responsibility We must " agree with our adversary quickly" God is 
our 'Creditor there is a schem'e of conciliation no time is to be lost in. 
availing ourselves of it We must weigh consequences in connection 
vi\\h our. religious profession The building of a tower the waging of 
a warfare. the occasion of these parables the flocking of the multi- 
tude to hear him The conclusion presses the difficulties arid dangers 
of a religious profession home upon our consciences The images 
selected, agree with the general delineations of the Christian life 
their features display important truths In the tower, a character is 
to be built up 'in the war, a great disproportion's stated between ^ 
the contending powers The image of <# denotes the essential 
qualities of the Christian character illustrated by various oriental 
customs THE GOOD SAMARITAN Occasion the inquiry of an ex- 
positor of the law Sentiment the cultivation of a spirit of active 
benevolence, without party restrictions a touching picture of human' 
misery, arising from the indulgence of the violent passions two 
ministers of religion forgetful of their character, and of the duties of 
their office the quality of mercy the lingering hours of pain- The 
approach and character of the Samaritan his compassion and active 
benevolence his liberality at his departure Such a friend in need , 
was Jesus -The improvement, is, to consider every child of sorrow 
as our neighbour, and to ' afford them a prompt and liberal relief- 
But the nation is called upon, as well as individuals arid Britain has, 
not done her duty to God, herself, or her neighbour, if she rest 
satisfied until all the earth is filled with the knowledge of the Lord . 
Conclusion. . PAGE 203 226. 
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LECTURE VIII. 

THE RICH WORLDLING, IN CONNECTION WITH THE UNJUST STEWARD. 

The difficulty of properly managing riches Poverty, instru- 
mental in producing 'the best of characters prosperity not, therefore, 
any mark of Divine disapprobation but Solomon's conclusion isjust, 
that circumstances cannot decide character yet is character often 
deeply affected 'by circumstances Two 'parables read lessons of im- 
portance to the rich, and' arraign alike covetousness THE UNJUST 
STEWARD Difficulties attend this parable The general sentiment, 
however, is that worldly spirits are better instructed as to their inte- 
rests, and more prompt to. secure them, than religious professors, or even , 
Christians themselves The crime with which this man was charged 
explanation Eastern mode of hiring servants^ Gentoo laws, as to 
.hire these explain some singular remarks of Lour Lord in applying the , 
parable The difficulty stated in two points the commendation of 
the unjust steward answered The recommendation to make our- 
selves friends of the .mammon of unrighteousness criticism exposition 
comparison with a passage in the First Epistle to ;Timothy the 
sentiment of the parable pressed home upon different . characters^- 
connection of this parable with that (whicb-is .th^principalXof =>THF, 
RICH WORLDLING sentiment of this latter, is -the jolly, guilt; andtfan- . 
g-er, of setting the affections upon the world, and neglecting everlasting 
concerns An. examination of -his circumstances -his anxieties -his pro- 
jects they were secret vain selfish his presumption, in the estima- 
tion of his property- in the formation of his plans in the extent of his 
calculations his punishment reflections upon his folly Conclusion. 

; PAGE 227 254.' 



LECTURE IX. ; 

' THE BARREN FIG-TREE. 

We are again sent abroad into the walks of nature; the illustra- 
tions of religious truthy deduced from " vegetation,- are numerous and 
striking Human ignorance, as<to th"e i jw^^^//(te-'*i?W,-;iilustrates'- 
the secrecy of divine operation -compare'd to a m^anHyjfo^Zeeps^whilethe 
seed vegetates the progression of religious ;?rwp?i^in 'the -process of 
vegetation the gathering- home of the cHristian^m trie harvest----"Pro- 
fessors are represented as plants are supposed* to have' dd'vaniages 
God himself is the husbandman Jesus -'is Compared to a vine and his 
disciples to branches implying that religious fruitfulness arises from 
a. real union with Christ The parable of the green tree and the dry 
illustrated from a passage in Brace's Travels the appeal of gathering 
grapes from thorns illustrated- by an appeal to Genesis, containing 
the law that every herb should yield fruit after it's Tdnd The sirnili-' 
tude of the axe -MA to the root of the tree-^impehding judgment Of 
the same kind is THE BARREN FIG-TREE the Jig-tree frequently se- 
lected from the general process of vegetationr the miracle of the 
withering of the fig-tree which Jesus cursed a type corresponding: 
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with this parable that miracle explained and vindicated The fig- 
season the kind of fig-tree therein intended -bas na state'd season 
The occasion of the parable Rash conclusions respecting judgments 
condemned The sentiment is the guilt and danger of .possessing reli- 
gious advantages, without, exhibiting a corresponding character of purity 
and activity The fig-tree was probably intended more immediately 
to expose the Jewish nation Isaiah eoinpares-i/jfl Church to a vine- 
yard and iu a vineyard this fig-tree grew- for it was the subject of 
culture, and not wild the': vineyard is-the church the proprietor is 
God the expectation of fruit is a requisition of Christian graces. it is a 
reasonable expectation it is a solemn scrutiny the disappointment is 
great the sentence is just it proceeds on the clearest principles it is 
imperative- the plea is 'powerful it is tender it is prevalent it is 
only a reprieve ', not a pardon aggravated guilt calls for severer punish- 
mentApplication Conclusion. PAGE 255 281. 

. , LECTURE X. 

THE MARRIAGE FEAST TWO PARABLES. 

The sages of antiquity employed parables to. elucidate various sub- 
jects sometimes philosophical principles at others, moral truths at 
others, maxims of economy Jesus excelled in all it is a moral precept, 
bearing upon the economy of human life, which introduces the., 
principal subject of this Lecture The parable is, upon the anxiety 
manifested to secure the cldef places at a feast the precept is, humility 
rthe occasion was his own invitation to a feast The eastern divan 
described, and the places of honour ascertained- The thing censured is 
of small moment the spirit indicated is the object exposed Nothing , 
is trivial which marks the bias, of temper little circumstances often 
do this most effectually Then follows, a lesson of disinterested benevo- 
lence, addressed to the master 'of the.feast, and admonishing him 
whom he ought to invite not to exclude our friends, but to include 
the needy These remarks produced a good effect on one of the guests 
and in answer to his exclamation, is introduced the parable of THE 
MARRIAGE FEAST The parable recited, with it's variation of circum- 
stances, as recorded by two evangelists one sentiment common to 
both it is, the free and full salvation, provided by infinite compassion 
for the ruined and the lost, is despised or neglected by those to, whom it's 
blessings are offered The sovereignty of God is paternal The union of- 
the two parables the first exceeds the other, in some particulars the 
last enumerates the excuses of those who refuse the grace of God- 
Explanation of the parables by oriental customs the supper -the 
manner of bidding the guests $ passage in Proverbs a custom in 
Egypt the wedding-garment the outer darkness an especial, refe- 
rence to the Jews -of universal application the feast is, the gospel- 
the invitation is full and free the excuses offered are frivolous some- 
times they are open sometimes evasive they are always mean, frivo- 
lous, false, and insulting The power of the Inviter to destroy is terrible 
the guests subsequently invited, .are the poor and the miserable the 
wedding-garment applied to tfv justifying and sanctifying righteous- 
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ness of Christ the punishment is of an awful character it is detection , 
confusion, expulsion, destruction the success of the gospel is seen 
in the 'filling of this sanctuary it's consummation is heaven for 
there, the purposes of redemption are complete there every thing is 
provided for pleasure, and perpetuity -there, the guests are uniform 
Conclusion. / ,. PAGE 282 314. 



LECTURE XI. / 

- - " -*''-? 

THE PRODIGAL SON J WITH THE WANDERING SHEEP, AND THE LOST PIECE 

: ' N .' - ; - - : OF MONEY.. ; . . :_/ ' > , .,;." 

The touching character of our Lord's allegories the Deity always 
represented in a manner worthy of him the importance of our Lord's 
parables the concessions which must be made in parables, on .the 
part of the subject, for the preservation of &ie imagery Abuse of this 
parable not intended to typify the Jews and Gentiles the occasion 
stated our Lord receives, sinners, and the Pharisees murmured The 
sentiment is conveyed in the passage selected as a text it is, that the 
Deity feels a peculiar satisfaction in tlie conversion and salvation of the 
spirit about to perish Similar statements in the prophets' Explanar 
tion of the terms, just persons and repentance exposition of this sin- 
, gular passage The general sentiment illustrated by the LOST SHEEP 
the diligent means which the shepherd employs for it's recovery The 
sentiment illustrated 'by the LOST PIECE OF MONEY the equal value 
of all the subjects of these parables The sentiment illustrate'd by the 
PRODIGAL SON allusions to oriental customs and scenery-r-the elder 
brother returns from the field husbandry no degradation; feeding 
swine, to which the younger was reduced, a great degradation the 
husks were probably the wild fruit of the carob-tree hired servants 
the robe and the ring the fatted calf the mode of salutation by falling; 
on the neck the music and dancing The circumstances stated very 
affecting a young man forsaking his home inquiries into the prin- 
ciple of the grant of his father he departs he yielded the rein to his 
passions he fell into poverty he found no friends there a worldly 
career a sjtate of madness reflection returns he r.esolves to return 
home is seen afar off is welcomed by all, but his brother the 
uncharitableness, and slander, and evil temper, of that brother the 
application of the parable In the character of the Father, we recog- 
nise the compassionate Deity in the conduct of the prodigal , our own, 
the backslider is more immediately intended In the emotions and 
desires .excited, and urging his return, we discern the awakening and 
reclaiming influences of the Holy Spirit in the reception of the pro- 
digal, the goodness of God Reluctance of church members to forgive, 
censured Conclusion. PAGE 315343. 



LECTURE XII. 

. ' THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. - 

Comparison of the- Rich Worldling with this man of pleasure '-the 
character of the former presents a memorable illustration .-of' the 
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awful description of the Psalmist, relative to the iuefficacy of riches 
The man of pleasure preferred The latter furnishes an illustration 
of the censures of Si. James against thoughtless extravagance The 
same ruinous principles operated in .both, according to their con- 
stitutional bias It makes one man a miser another a sensualist 
Exposition of the censures of James the avarit:ious : the oppressor 
the lover of this world this last character appears in the parable 
of THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. The narrative a parable, not a 
matter of fact yet exhibiting great -peculiarities Meaning of tUe - term 
, Lazarus a .parable in the Gemara resembling this the occasions? 
the parable less distinctly marked than most others- it may be traced 
to a connection with'that of the Unjust .Steward our Lord resuming 
his discourse on the snares of w.ealth : View of this parable by Mas- 
sillon most just and beautiful The sentiment is, that a useless,: luxu- ' 
rious, and dissipated life, is displeasing to God, and destructive to the 
soul The, contrast between the individuals in their life prosperity 
to the one misery to the other To suffer well is passive obedience 
The characters of these men were as dissimilar as their stations they 
are contrasted in their death In the event itself there was no contrast 
loth died the poor man died first -was scarcely missed perhaps 
deprived of the rites of sepulture the rich man died also and was 
buried and this last is all the difference is all the privilege of the 
great! They are contrasted in their future state To the poor man, 
heaven ministering angels Abraham's bosom, explained To the 
rich man, a place of torment State of separate spirits Character 
and circumstances must agree finally Important inferences presented 
in this parable the general features of the- future state it com- 
uiences immediately after death it is a social state it is to some a 
state of inconceivable torment an impassable gulf the force of ex- 
ample remembrance and remorse the sight of good lost addition 
-to their numbers an accumulation of their misery the spirit of his 
request it's denial the sufficiency of the Scriptures Conclusion. . 

PAGE 344370. 



LECTURE XIII. 

THE PHARISEE AND PUBLICAN , WITH THE UNJUST JUDGE, AND THE 
IMPORTUNATE FRIEND. 

Every human being entertains a favourable opinion of his own im- 
portance selfishness extends over the character, 'and influences the 
principles On these grounds we may account for the satisfaction with, 
which every man regards liis own talents arid character this dispo- 
sition enters even into our most sacred feelings The general subject 
of this Lecture is prayer in connection with, which Jesus recom- 
mends importunity, patience, and humility each of these being 
illustrated by a separate parable the first, by the UNJUST JUDGE 
it's sentiment is, that we should employ importunity and perseverance 
in the exercises of devotion An extreme case, supposed an unprin- 
cipled magistrate absolute in'the East the case of the widow her 
plea -not vindictive, but importunate criticism she succeeds by 
perseverance Application of our Lord Contrast between this iria- 
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gistrate and the Deity-^-God is a Father intended to fortify the 
minds^of his disciples against approaching persecution The second 
grace is recommended by the* parable of the IMPORTUNATE FRIEND 
The sentiment is^that we should not be discouraged by dehiy-^a friend 
is solicited-T-he sleeps he is solicited to lend thf}time is unseasonable 
the door is shut rh'e yields at last to importunity all this, compared, 
and contrasted with the character and conduct of God in answering 
prayer-r-The third grace appears' in the conduct of the principal persoif . 
in the parable of THE PHARISEE AND PUBLICAN The sentiment is, that ' 
self-righteous spirit cannot be- accepted lefore God They, went toj 
pray no external difference ;The sect of the Pharisees described The 
office of the Publican as a tax-gatherer The address of the Pharisee- 
not prayer, but boasting to how little did it amount at last! The. 
Publican his attitude his prayer he is accepted Application^, 
marks of a self-righteous spirit it tvUMraws our dependence from 
the Redeemer it attempts to blend human and divine operations it 
is manifest in comparisons between ourselves and others How;to guard 
.against this evil principle Conclusion. PAGE' 37 1394. 



LECTURE XIV. - 

**"'. ' ' * . ' 
THE GOOD 'SHEPHERD. ? 

Pastoral scenery always attractive mistakes respecting it's power 
and- influence not free from vice regarded as a last retreat it's 
beauties Simplicity of former times Nobles and warriors rested 
amidst rural objects Beauty of the Psalmist's description of God as a 
shepherd the pastures he provides t\\e valley o( the shadow of death 
Ezekiel's description.of ministerial duty and 6f the responsibility . 
of the people THE GOOD SHEPHERD an irregular and interrupted 
parable shifting it's imagery as occasion required The sheep-fold de- , 
scribed calling them by name the shepherd preceding them their 
knowledge of the voice of the shepherd these all referred to oriental 
customs The sentiment of this parable is, the love of Christ to Ms 
Church Summary of the contents of the parable solemnity of it's 
introductionapplication to men, as his flock to interested pastors, 
as hirelings flis Church described his people hear; znAJmow, 
and obey him a Christian cannot sit under an unsound ministry 
He then draws his own character, tenderness and vigilance perils of 
the pastoral life in Palestine evinced in Jacob's appeal to Laban and 
in David's exposure of his life .to rescue, his flock The death of Christ 
for his Church the tmity, extent, and final fife of his fold Conclusion. 
- PAGE 395421. 



LECTURE XV. 

THE LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD J WITH 1 THE TWO SONS. 

The salvation of man an object of infinite importance the pro- 
vidence of God -is perpetually carrying on the design which his 
compassion projected He subordinates to it all instrumentality 
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Angels and demons are awake to these transactions man alone sleeps 
In this grand work, who was so active as Jesus Christ ? his spirit is 
seen in his parables THE.TWO SONS the, occasion of the parable-' the 
priests questioned his' authority he evades their demands, and in- 
<quires into their view.:- of the character and ministry of John They 
refused to answer him, and he rejected their authority '-The sentiment 
is, that high religious pretensions ' are frequently unsupported by corre- 
-'sponcUng obedience they were the plausible characters r-Jhe sinners, 
the unpromising, but more profitable class His application of the 
parable Behold God coming forth as a Father he prescribes activity 
he fixes the #we to-day Some refuse the injunction, and repent-- 
others assent, and disobey THE LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD <The 
scope of this parable is, the compassion of God in calling men <tp the 
^knowledge of himself , and of employing them in his service ; and his 
sovereignty in the distribution of Ids present privileges and final. rewards 
The image- explained The 'sentiment, combined with the former 
parable, is, that the most unpromising- frequently prove the mostillus- ' 
trims i and that those who have entered his Church, under whatever cir- 
cumstances, shall have equal acceptance, privileges, and reward The 
object of the parable was to obviate the objections of the Jews against 
the Gentiles' possessing equal privileges with themselves degrees in 
glory not the subject of the. parable Remarks on theday'swo^es the 
market-place Application to the natural condition of men Inhere 
they are found-?- t ne situation in which they are found they attracted 
his.woft'ce Jtte sought their advantage he did it repeatedly }^e ex- 
tended -liis /mercy even to the last hour he expostulated with ; those 
whom li'e i invited Conclusion. . "' PAGE 422^-446.' 



LECTURE XVI. . . ' ' 

THE TALENTS ; WITH THE SERVANT IN THE FIELD. 

Our faculties and responsibility A' Christian delights to : acknow- 
ledge his debt to God no merit attached to our services The parable 
of the SERVANTIN THE FIELD This servant is a domestic slave his duty 
is to attend his lord in the house as well as to labour in the fields-^- 
JEvery man has his station assigned by providence stability of society 
depends upon a regard to this station Eastern custom of girding the 
loins for journeying of waiting The sentiment is, th at the lest of men 
can advance no claim of merit upon God, or in respect of salvation, on 
account of their most righteous and perfect services THE TALENTS too 
parables stated circumstances vary the sentiment ;is the same it 
is,. that to every man a trust is consigned, for which lie is responsible ; 
and that the judgment passed upon him finally, will ^cor respond with the 
means of improvement at present confided to him .'The occasion is two- 
fold to furnish a reproof, and to rectify a mistake Circumstances of 
the parable appear to allude to events then passing Review of former 
parables, for the purpose'of tracing similar circumstances Allusions to 
Pilate to Herod Antipas to Archelaus, &c.- The money calculated 
the sums differ greatly in the two parables uncertainty in estimating 
ancient terms for money The last parable guards against carelessness 
What is peculiar to theirs* parable a government the trust- the 
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rebellion the punishment* What is common to, loth improvement is 
expected abuses exist a scrutiny is supposed a sentence is passed 
Application time is a -talent committed to our trust so also are, 
intellectual capacity ^propertyand religious privileges Conclusion. 

PAGE 447 476". 
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LECTURE XVII. 

H t , - 

THE HUSBANDMAN ; WITH THE TAKING HEAVEN BY STORM, AND THE 
STONE 'REJECTED BY THE BUILDERS. 

' Repetition of this parable by three evangelists Combination of 
three momentous truths FIRST, The zeal and energy excited by' the- 
preaching of the gospel in the world The kingdom of God applies, -to 
the kingdom of the gospel the influence of grace in the heart and a 
kingdom of future and eternal glory Examination and application of 
our Lord's figurative inquiries relative to John the Baptist The. 
violence which the kingdom of heaven is represented as- suffering 
literally, it is STORMED applied to the Gentiles, who accepted the,* 
gospel which the Jews rejected and to the Publicans and harlots, 
who received the grace which the Pharisees despised-r-.F0>'ce, signifies 
restraint over our passions, as well as importunity The period of the ; 
assault it's commencement in the days of John the Baptist examples - 
some such assailants remain their success. SECONDLY, ..The ,06- 
stinacy and rebellion of the Jews, amidst their superior advantages 
which constitutes the sentiment of the parable of THE HUSBANDMEN r 
related, with very little variation, by- the other evangelists The 
vine diligently cultivated in Palestine the image of prosperity ex- 
amples The wine-press and tower, -necessary appendages Here the 
vineyard,is let out to husbandmen' tlierent, in those times, was paid 
out of the produce Some circumstances, 'improbable-in themselves, 
supposed; because necessary to the .facts to be elucidated and en- ' 
forbed^-othier circumstances are merely ornamental^exemplined 
andproved,' in both cases -reference; to ^former .similar--iTnagery-7;. 
Testimony of the-prophet to the guilt ' and ^rebellion of the Jewish 
nationaccordance of this testimony with the -parable it foretels 
, the extinction of their national' existence and the removal- of 
their religious privileges'they felt the application. THIRDLY, 
The guilt and danger, in- every age, of rejecting the Saviour, and 
resistinff~a cause which cannot fail to triumph This application of the 
subject is made by our Lord himselfy under a new image The, image . 
is familiar it is a : Rockit denotes Whatever is essential in' him 
as a Saviour- strength stability durability A corner-stone union 
combined with strength Opposition supposed -some stumbled at his 
humiliation- were offended at his life scandalized at his death dis-.. 
gusted with his doctrines Two modes of falling by ignorance by 
maliceThe ruin of his enemies Allusion jto the Jewish modes 
of stoning ApplicationConclusion.- j PAGE .477 507. 
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LECTURE .XVIII. 

THE TEN VIRGINS ; WITH THE WATCHFUL AND NEGLIGENT SERVANT, AND 
THE HOUSE BUILT ON THE ROCK AND ,ON THE SAND. 

Reflections suggested by the close of the Lectures the end of 
religious instruction is moral improvement the duty of vigilance 
produced in the last of our Lord's parables he presses it by the 
certainty of his return, and the uncertainty of it's period The great 
subject of these closing admonitions is^tlte day of judgment compared 
to a thief in the night in* what sense- and to' the days of^oah Our 
duties illustrated by those of a, WATCHFUL, our dangers by those 'of a 
NEGLIGENT SERVANT He-tis described as having a delegated autfioritj 
but he is amenable to his Lord the power of his master was 
absolute such was the wretched state of society described as it 
existed not vindicated Uses made of (this image by St, Peter and 
by St. Paul THE TEN VIRGINS Thet sentiment ot this parable is, 
The necessity and duty of Christian watchfulness the circumstances not 
to be too closely interpreted -The prominent feature in the parable, 
a marriage procession described as celebrated in* the East exposition 
of a declaration of John the Baptist the procession took v plaee, in^the 
evening sometimes late at night Criticism 1 " on a passage in Solo- 
mon's Song reference to the solemnity and splendoilr. of the<return 
of Jesus Application Professors of religion are intended by the 
virgins their pretensions, by lamps the) alarm is death and judgment 
The signal is sudden, awful, and irresistible The horrors of an. 
unprepared state and fearful exclusion The door of hope is'shut 
the door of ordinances is shut the door of mercy is shut the door of 
heaven is shut the prison-door is shut also Blessed are the guests at 
that festivity John was commanded to write this as a difficult, yet 
perpetual, important, positive, consoling, admonitory truth The 
necessity of practising, as well as , knowing ithese sentiments 1 The 
parables recapitulated and applied Our Lord's own improvement 
The HOUSE built on the ROCK and the house erected on the SAND 
The sentiment of awful import Those who infer their safety from the 
^attention with whicK ^they listen to the word of life, and 'approve it't 
system, 'while their^character and conduct are uninfluenced by if s Spirit , ' 
will perish under if s penalties Conclusion. PAGE 508 <-532. 

r-,'< ~ T ' > 

ADDITIONAL NOTES comprising remarks on -the Prodigal Son : and 
oh the Good Shepherd with illustrations from Dr. Clarke's Travels 
of our Lord's visit to Samaria. t r NOTES, 533535. 
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. ' " , 

to others, in . terms borrowed from the superior - 
advantages of- it's 1 position. , 

It is -certain that figurative expressions will 
varyi in different countries, because both the face 
of nature and the customs of society are , dis- 
1 similar; and upon these, imagery in language is 



founded. We must -pay .particular attention to 
-this circumstance in prosecuting these Lectures, 
in order' to give to each parable that weight, which, 
as an allegory,' it can have, only by the [ correctness 
of 4t's allusion to the features and customs" of 
the country inV which it was . spoken. Many 'of 
ItheJigures emplbyed in --the Scriptures lose much., 
of their Beauty,. ., when these things are ^either 
1 unknown 1 > or 1 overlooked. The infrequency4-of 
showers during the summer, and their nearness 
to a. desert country, gave peculiar force -to, their 
descriptions of adversity, as a " thirsty land ; " 
and of prosperity, as a spring rising unexpectedly 
in. the wilderness. As -a hilly country, r what "a, 
beautiful, image of security does the Psalmist 
present to the mind, when he says/ <" As -"the 
" inouhtains , are round about Jerusalem, so the 

s , -* f . f ' ? 

" Lord is jound about/ his-people v from henceforth, 
"/eve l ri for; ever." * As .the melting of'tHe sn,ows 
often produced 'aj fearful- torrent -fi-orri .the mduh- 
ytaihs ! -rrto< ,be ' overwhelmed with. trouble is often 
represented asi being plunged : into deep, waters, 
'.a climate subject ^to'vtempests of ^the,..m6st 
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terrible -order, these are described, in tall ',. their 
grandeur, as the harbingers of the Divine presence, 
and the instruments of his wrath. As they were 
principally occupied in agriculture and pasturage, 
the ^references ,to pastoral life are abundant. It 
would be easy to cite examples of appeal to the 
local features of the country it's hills, it's valleys, 
it's fountains, it's rivers many of which are 
called by their names, and most, of which are 
included in figurative descriptions, of the state of 
the mind, or of the circumstances. These may, 
be called images peculiar to the country;, but 
at. the same time they are , so blended with [the 
general order -of, nature, that they must be always 
admired. They speak a language of peculiar 
emphasis to Eastern nations ; " but their sound 
"is gone out through all lands, and their words 
'" to/ the end of the world." 

3. The descriptive language 'of the, Scriptures 
is peculiarly sublime. This might - be inferred 

i r * ' ' *s- ' ' o * 

from the allusions which have beeri cursorily x 
m,ade to it's usual style; but it affords so, many 
sublime specimens of every kind of writing of 

the first' order, that it would be negligent and 

' <** 3 " - - e 

unpardonable , not to select and produce at least 
. one -example of .the .different figures of speech in 
: which ' it ! abo,unds, arid which will ,be . named" .in 
.their order. These will, be found to contain every 

.thing, important, as well-: as graeeful^eveiyi /thing 
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calculated ta touch the lieart, as well as ta inspire 

the imagination. I select -a ^description, 'than 

which nothing can be more sublime,- from orie 

of the^ minor' Prophets ; as less likely 'to attract 

notice- than the general and continued .grandeur 

of Isaiah V delineations. , At ,the same .-time, it 

furnishes an exemplification of those local features^ 

in the description, to which reference has already 

been made, as abounding in the Scriptures". 

" God is jealous, and the Lord revengeth ; the 

" Lord revengeth and is furious : the Lord will 

" take vengeance on his adversaries, and he re- 

" T serveth wrath for his enemies: > Trie Lord is 

"slow' to anger>'and great In power, and.: will 

"' not at all .acquit the wicked : the Lord "hath 

"-his 1 way in the whirlwind and in the storm, and 

"the clouds we - the dust of his feet. He re- 

" buketh the sea, and maketh it dry, and drieth 

"up all-, the rivers: 'Bashari languisheth,' and 

" Carmel, and the .flower of Lebanon%nguisheth. 

"'The mountains quake at 'him, arid .the 'Mills 

" melt, and the earth'' is. burnt at', his 'presencej 

" yea, the , world, and all -that dwell ..therein; 

" Who: can stand - before his indignation'? and 

^"wh6 v ;eairi abide in the fifercene'ss' of "his anger? 

."**' His fury-is pbured^out like fire, 4J ahd^ 

(Ji arig' thrown 'down 1 by*him. The '^Loixi i 

"/a 'strong h6l<Fih ! . r th ? e ij day 6 ! f ' trouble; '*j 

" he knowetli 'thSni "that vV truest ; in 
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The repetitions to^be observed in the opening of this 
sublime passaged- " the -Lord r^engetti- the 
":Lord reverigeth and is furious the Lo'rd will 
" take vengeance on his adversaries "r arise from 
the* peculiar construction of Hebrew poetry. 
" It consists in- dividing every period into corre- 
" spondent, for the: most part into equal, numbers, 
" which, answer to one another both in sense and 
"sound." It's origin "is clearly to\ 'be deduced 
" Ifrom the manner in which their sacred hymns 
"were wont to be sung. ; They were accompanied 

with music ; and they were- performed by choirs, 
bands of singers and musicians, who answered 

alternately to each other." ""This method of 
"^composition .. .easily spread itself through their 
"other, poetical writings which were not designed 
^ to be sung in alternate portions, . . . and became 
" one ^ of the great characteristics of ancient 

" Hebrew ' poetry *." Figurative language, ' in 

describing the Deity, must be taken with just 
limitations P " God is jealous" not that he is' 
affected by human passions, but that 'his per- 
fections require him to guard the rectitude 'of his 
character; and -his benevolence justifies the' ex- 
pectation 'oft :the affections of his creatures in 
return. " The Lord revenge'th" to him alone 
belongs the right of. taking vengeance ; for he 

' * Dr. Blair. 
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alone cannot errr and' He 'will award righteous 
retribution .'in the day when he 'shall visit for. 
transgression.' When man is angiy; his vindictive 
strokes are frequently indiscriminately distribu- 
ted:' in Divine wrath is no passion ; it's objects 
arevclearly discriminated " 'his adversaries?:"- ,His 
punishments are proportioned 4 to "the offence; 
and <even .these r are .not precipitated they 'are 
.held in " reserve:" Therefore there is ,a< con- 
sistency in-^the process, of ^the description', when 5 it 
is $t subjoined-^ to this' 1 terrible display . of 1 Divine 
judgment T^"ithe.-Lord\is slow* to \ anger:"- ' But 
who?/ can' 'dulyr appreciate, the sublimity of a de- 
scription . jwhicli .surrounds him with , .such instru- 
ments to perforniihis?high behest ! the "^whirlwind 
and storm " . encompassing him ; the: " clouds'" , 
scattered as " the^'dust'of.his feet;' n -+tiji&& sea" 
shrinking,, and .the. "rivers", failing ' at his 
" rebuke';"" Bashan" " Garmel/\ " Lebanon" 
.the, principal mountains of Israel, the images of 
fertility, ^majesty, defence-r-all " languishing;" 
the ", earth" melting'/away.-beforohim ; and 'his 
" fury-\ rushing to consume, 4 like, a. > devouring 
"jire" Then this^ storm -instantly subsides into 
a calm, when, he, turns toother .^objects every 
frown .is effaced, from his countenance every 
attribute of terror is laid ; aside anil all his power 
and, majesty, are combined, for, the security of 
tho'se " that trust in him." 



it 
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4. "'The allegorical- language <qf the Scriptures 
is singularly beautiful, an^^the images correctly 
preserved. As these press so ^closely upon, para- 
bles; " they deserve particular attention ; and , the 
Psalmist ? has furnished the finest specimen of; this 
figure to be produced in all antiquity. "Thou 
"hast brought. a vine out of Egypt; thou hast 
" cast out the heathen, and planted it. Thou 
preparedst room before it, and didst - cause it , 
to take deep root, and it filled the land. .The 
" hills were covered with the/ shadow, of it, and 
" the boughs* thereof were like the goodly cedars. 
" She sent out her 'boughs unto the sea, andcher 
" branches unto the river. Why hast thoij then 
*f broken down her hedges, so that , all they which 
".pass by the way do pluck her? The boar out 
" of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast 
" of the field doth devour it. Return, we beseech 
" thee, O God of Hosts ; look down from heaven, 
" { and behold, and visit this vine ; and the -vine- 
" yard which thy right hand hath * planted,- an'd 
" /the branch that thou madest 'Strong for thyself !. 
"It is burnt with fire ; it is cut down : they perish 

"at the- rebuke of , thy countenance^." The 

origin of the Hebrew natiori, sis a vine planted 

....._.. . ._... f. ......... .. . .'. .. ' . . . !_.,r,^ 

* Dr. Blair, in his Lectures on Rhetor'iCj has referred to v this 
beautiful allegory j and produced, as 'illustrations of, different 
figures of speech, many striking instances from the inspired ' , 
writers, especially from the Bdok of Job. ' ' ** 
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for^God r L,the - preparation t 6f,;the ,ispil ffor^it's 
reception,?r-the country .from which , it was'trans- 

, / 

planted - the majesty with, which At flourishedtrr- 

N ^ 

contrasted with the .melancholy, devastation l?to 
which it .was, exposed,- and, the. state to> ,whidh ?it 
was reduced- closing, with that fine apostrophe, 
"Return, we beseech/ thee, i O !God, of Hosts,; 
">lobk down-from heaven^ arid ^behold,' and visits this 
"'virie"-?-are all inimitably* .delineated^ and are -no 
less true in circumstaneelthan correct: in* imagery. . 
! '5'. >StFhe .poetical - language of Jjhe .; Scriptures 
abounds \in imagery. The' most^perfedfc ^iand 
beautiful example ^ofrthis species of vcomposition 
is- the Song of Solomon^ which v in- it's figures.,- is 
almost wholly pastoral. To /perceive, it's Jbeauti.es, 
we ought-to ref ei-, to uthe,' marriage ceremonies --of 
the sHebrews 1 ; -but without such a - criti6al '.e^ami* 
nation, .it's excellence as a poem',^h spoirit of 
richness and -variety of .figurative. irlanguage^ icah 
scarcely -be o overlooked by the most ^superficial 
reader, . .Those who iiave examined the, specimens 
of Eastern poetry : furnished^ 1 by Sir William Jones 
,/androther Orientalists^ ,can t not' fail ytpaobsferv!4j the 
correspondence, in point of style, between! this 
matchless ,>composition,v *-and\;some LofK-ifhe^jinpst 
admired productions 'bf ' a s^imilai 'character: !f The 

r -"i-I'v^r IT i. ' " ' u>! "- ;; \ -" '\ ' '"-''i'l''- t^'^-Q 1 - ! ~' '- f 

13ooK 'Oj Job, again, abounds with; instances, ot 

t ; 'i . i * ; iK 5 .TAi* yii; ! f ' :-',', r.'r ^r c ,' ^'/J 

the , sublime im.ageryi. of ,Hebrew, ^ppetry jj i .at ihe 
same time, it is -remarkable 'ttiat - it 
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allusion .to;any"of the -customs of ; the --Jews, the 
scenery of Judea, or the events of sacred history*. 
-Th*e scene is laid in Idumea, a 'part of- Arabia'; 
and the poem is. ^considered as the most .-aricient 
^in the ? worlds while :the author is altogether -un- 
known. I wiE o'nly further > refer to the lamen- 
tation, of David .over 'Jonathan, as the most 
affecting specimen of elegiac composition.'. It is 
tender and beautiful beyond description :- and one 
of it's r most" touching images is', sunken 1 , our 
translation. 'It may be literally rendered,, ." O 
fc , antelope -of Israel, pierced upon , thine,, own 
" mountains t V\ either alluding to the. well-known 
facj, that' <rripst.' animals* retire whem wounded/ to 
die 'in- -their', own retreats; or to -the affecting 
circumstance ofVhik falling upon, the scenes -of his 
youth;- and pleasure, and- possessions the bitterness 
of death being -increased by so many objects- of 
delight surrounding him*. 

'. 6.,,P,erstini/ication is another 'part of figurative 
language, '-in^' which the Scriptures excel. r-As it 
is the boldest; and the most difficult to,. maintain, 
of, alb 1 the'<;figures/ of .speech.;, so; is it carried to g 




f t 'See 'Dr. Gedd'es' translation of this passage, and his Notes. 
See also Leptu^es-pn Scripture Facts, Lect. X. Note 2., p. 431, - 
n 4 The anteiopejs the most beautiful of all the quadrupeds of 
that part of the globe :' and the selection of this animal as a repre- 
sentation of "the dyingTrince; accord's with those sentiments of 
tenderness ,which the,.Poet and the Friend,cherished fbr him. , 
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the.greatesj; ; extent in .^the^ inspired yplumev; 7 The 
most ^perfect, example , oi this-,style is ,,to-be .found 

^.d > JiJr ,.~lr J * ? t * i ! . *Ji , Jj f j *5. j, 

in f ,.the t description, given'j.by the f prophet Js Isaiah, 
of ;?the death of the king of , Babylon. " Thou 

t " i - * .> > j j ^iD -/ V - ' M'< 

"fshaltf take ( up',this proverb against the Mngv o'f 

"iij 'i' r \' ,'M I 1 JT ' f, JT> % , ,O .. _ "f, Oj 

" Babylpn, and, sayj^.How-j, hath the f ir oppr,essor 
" ceased-! .The^ Lord -hath ;1 broken? . the , i staff,, of 
F the wicked,, and ^ the. sceptre.? of > the rulers.,, ; He 
"jwhp.smote^the people in .wrath .with a^continual 
5 ( gtroke; f he that ruled : the nations in, anger,' , is 
"persecuted, and none hindereth. , The whole , 
" earth is* at rest an4 at quiet : they break forth 
", into* singing^ Yea, the fir r trees rejoice at thee, 
" and the cedars of Lebanon,. saying, Since thou 
" ^rt,laid down^; no feller is come . up s against us. 
" IJell from beneath ,is moved, for thee, to, meet 
"thee at,, thy .coming : J4 it ( stirreth; -up ;tliLe ( Idead 
"j for . thee, even' all 'the chief .ones of),, the^earth; 
"it hath .raised, up from , their thrones alb<the 
l ! kings; of the nations. , All/ 5 they .shall > speak ,-and 
" say sunto ,thee, -Ar.t thou^also becgme weak \ as 
" we ? , art; thou, t become like untqr us^; v <Thy 

j \ 

.",ppmp, , is, brought down tor the grave/ ,ando the 
" noise ..of " u thy jviols : , the worm, js, spreiad; unjder 
" thee, and tlie^wprms cover: ; theei ,>Hpw#art^thou 
"fallen 1 jfrom/iheayen, * O Luciferf son^o;f ; Uhe 
.".morning^ hqw^artfthou curdovi^h.tp the; ground, 
"jWhich ,didst>; weaken , thef^nations !, ' f^pr it thou 
",hast said in thy .heart, jl f will ascend into^heayen, 
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" I will eialf my throne above the stars of God j 



tf 

fl 
ee 



" Twill sit also upon the mount -of the cbngre- 
" gation, in the sides of the north : Twill ascend 
(fl ' above the heights of the clouds ; I will be like 

, ^ L \ 

"the Most Higjiv Yet thou shalt ^e'brdught 
u down to hell, to the 'sides of the pit. They 'that 
" see thee shall 'narrowly look upon thee, and 
consider thee, saying, Is 'this the man that made 
the earth to tremble ; r that did shake ^kingdoms ; 
that made the world as a -wilderness, '"and *de- 
t( stroyed the cities thereof; that opened 'riot 'the 
" house of his prisoners ? All the kings of the 
A( nations, ' even ' all of them, lie in glory; every 
""one iri ? -his own house t But thou art- "cast out 
"-of thy grave like an abominable" branch, and 
" as f the raiment of those that are slain, thrus.t 
" through with the sword, that go down to the 
" stones'of a pit ; as a carcase trodden- under -feet. 
(e Thou shalt not be joined with them in burial, 
" because thou hast- "destroyed thy land, and 'slain 
" tliy people : 'the seed of evil-doers shalL, never 
" be renowned." : The crilelty of his oppression 
precedes his" fall, to make us feel it's justicer The 
peace which follows his tumultuous reign, causes 
us to^ witness the defeat of > his ambition ^ with 
singular gratification t 'it is the stillness of nature 
aftet j a hurricaiie, The agitation 'of the invisible 
World 'at his apprdach ^the solemn -yet shadowy 
i 'df ' departed irionarchs, still retaining- the 



Semblance of* majesty 

exhibiting,- a tgratification^in 

him to whom ,? they were- -oncei 

sensations pf unspeakable 'vawe..>^he- contract 

between whatk-he was >c 



of empire^ wealth; -flattery, ? rpleasure 



ness of. the^dispossess^d 
are .ivery Striking. -This contrast .is ^heightejieji 
by thevrepetition^of his vain-boastings; and^visi^narj: 
ambition. -* The- threatening tthat even f death ,-;,shall 
not terminate his degradation that /his ; body i^ball 
be, denied the" 4 rites of sepulture^ thafc;his ( ;children 
shalf never inherit the empire *^,tteiwitlic^him 
the dynasty shall cease terminates the^majesjy 
and terror of <the ^prediction. , ' -'^^'4%^, 
t ~, ' ." i /* * ?* v _ . - 1 1 - -i*? j -> "it 
- J could, not enter upon parables^ without; ifirst 
adverting to'^the principle .whence-^they e 
and in so doing, .1 have* been* anxious - i 

O . % . 

the excellence of the figurative 'language of^Sdrijpf 
ture, in -it's ^native dignity '.and simplicity^ fiath'er 
than to weaken, -'by attempting to 
by any commentary of mine; : I close thiS'ij 
branch of preliminary dissertation with-;tlie ! toU^H- 
ingf apostrophe of our Lord, to 4e"rufsalem/ which 
contain^ with .the most ^impassioned* fe^elingj, afid 
the mdst generous sentiments^ ari^imffge as;siniple 
as- it is tender.,- " O Jerusalem^ Jerusalem^ ;,thou 
" that killestthe prophets, and 'stonest t them that 
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" are, sent' unto thee, how often would: I havH 
"'gathered'fthy children together," as a"hen gather- 
" eth herschickens under* her wings,- arid" ye would 
" "not ! " - i ; Other -.examples might be ; produced 
as of apostrophe in" the 1 Prophets/uahd^f^per- 
Bonification in : the/s'ublime description j given' by 
Habakkuk~ of the 1 descent of the Deity'*. v Similar 
descriptions may be observed in the -^Psalms, 'on 
various occasions; and striking delineations of -the 
same nature , in the Book of Job : but these shall 
suffice*';- and the excellence ^of these will, I trust, 
justify me for having multiplied quotations to. the 
extent rwhich I have -already done.' x. * ^, 
'A'Aud now ,it only remains, from ; the character 
of grandeur and simplicity ^uniformly attached to 
the Sacred Writings, whatever pen was employed, 
to infer the absurdity of, those claims which the 
deluded^- or >"the 'artful have advanced, of date 
years; to, inspiration. Although it is true that the 
prophet wrote in a style corresponding with the 
character ' of his 'own- mind, yet whatever the 
Spirit of God touched, was 'transformed, refined, 
elevated;: and although some of -the writers of 
the Old '.and, New Testament were taken from 
the very lowest class \ of society from the herd 
in the stall from jthe fisher's net from the'most 

j 

unlettered condition ~ there is nothing .mean in 

_'i, . . . . ^ 

*- See the Notes at the end of this Lecture. 
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. 
theht productions. Sublimity- of ^thou 

simple ; majesty of expression, Characterize^ /the* 
entire volume; amidst all the variety ! 6f it's p'en- 
meh. Grammatical inaccuracies have* .been tfaMl 
by some critics ; not> to say,; that some 4 of , these 
must have arisen, "in multiplying ' copies, ;fro,m 
the inadvertence of trartscribers : -- oth^r violations* 

i >. -1 V" 1 

of the /forms of construction ; we 'know?'t6' Have 
been made purposely ; - because the 1 sublimity" 1 ftf 
thought, finding no metho'd nof 'embodying itself, 
in common languages-sought it in unusual com- 
binations. - Such an instance -is the apparent 
' redundancy of the Apostle's ^description of.-heaveh| - 
as a " far' more ' exceeding and eternal weight ' 

r > 

of" glory." But .the -character - of the volume 
(apart from such occasional deviations, as j may be 
accounted for in'frequent ^transcription)^ uniform 
sublimity, both of -conception* 'and expression. *-Sb 
conyinced was. the false prophet : of' the necessity 
for every thing assuming to be inspiration to 
appear in the purest and sublimest form, that 
he too^c particular pains, in framing the v Koran, 
to obviate this difficulty ; and, even appeals to it's 
elegance of style, as a presumptive evidence in 
it's favour. Let that laboured volume 'be com- 
o pared, with the Scriptures, t , both /.suffering the 
disadvantage^ of translation ; ^ and let it be sejjn 
whether .the dreams of Mahomet will endure ,to 
be brought into contact with the Oracles of GOD. 
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But in^gard > to xthe^wretched pretensions of 

modern , prophecy, they would .no,t deserve to be 

^ * / *>- -, " * * n 4 -' '< '-' 

named here, but because the.poor are sometimes 
the. subjects of .such delusion : if no other evidence 

$~ l< */ * f *f, "I * . "* ' ' 

could be brought to bear against them, this alone 
*is x . sufficient to expose .jthem the contemptible 
language in . which, they ar,e conveyed ; for when 
God speaks to man,, by whomsoever, or in what- 
ever age he speaks, \he speaks like himself;-- in 
what majesty of, thought, in what grandeur of 
expression, you shall, judge from the - specimens 
this evening produced. ' And who that considers 
.the^ sublimity of Revelation, soaring above all 
human genius extending itself ;over alienations^ 
and 'fr ( om age to age rising superior to time 
and accident -r- and standing .surrounded . by jthe, 
wrecks of empires and of, science but. must say, 
" I have seen an end of all perfection but thy 
" commandment is exceeding broad." 
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IN addition to the specimens of the sublime character of the figura- 
tive language of the' Scriptures, the following extract^ from Dr. Watts' 
Preface to his Lyric^Poetry on the same subject,' may not be unaccep- 
table. After, combating the prejudices, against the higher order -of 
poetry as applied to religious purposes, he says -to the objectors f "Let, 
" me intreat them to look into their Bibles, and remember <the style 
~" and way of writing that is used -by the ancient; Prophets.', 1 ''HaveV 
"they forgot, or were they never told, that,.many til parts'..of the 'Old' 
" Testament are Hebrew verse 1 ? And the 'figures are stronger, and 
<c the metaphors bolder," and the images more surprising and strange, 
'* than ever Tread in any profane writer. 'When Deborah sings "her" 
" praises to' the God of 'Israel,* while He 'marched* from the^field"6f 
" Edoin, she 'sets the earth a trembling, the, heavens drop, arid 'the- 
*' mountains dissolve from before the Lord. * They fought from heaven; 
" the stars intheir'courses fought-against SiseraY* Whe'u'tne river- of 
'* Kishon swept them away, that ancient river,' the .(river,, Kfehpn..' O 
" iny soul, thou hast trodden down strength.' Judges V. fyc. When 
** Eliphaz, in the book of Job, speaks his sense of the Holiness of God.', 
" he'iritroduces a machine in a vision: ' Fear came upon me, trembling 
" on all my bones, the hair of my flesh stood up ; a spirit passed 'by - 
'" and stood still, 'but it's form was undiscernible ; an image' before 
" mine eyes ; and silence : then I heard a voice, saying, Shall'mdrtal 
"'man be more just than God ? &c. ? Job IV. When' he describes > the 
" safety of the righteous, he hides him -from the :f scourge '6f the 
<c tongue^ he makes him laugh at destruction and famine," he brings 
"the stores of the 'field into league with him, and makes the -brute 
" animals nter into a covenant of peace? JoZV. SV, ^-c. When Jo'b 
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" speaks of the grave, how melancholy is' the gloom that he spreads 
" over it I ' It is a region to which I must shortly go, and whence 
" I shall not return :, it is a land' of darkness, it "is darkness itself, 
" the land of the shadow of death ; all confusion and disorder, and 
" where the light is as darkness.' ''This is my house, there have I made 
" my hed : 1 have said to corruption, Thoju'art my father ; and to the 
" worm, Thou art my mother and 4 iriy sister : As for my hope, who 
" shall see it ? I and my 'hope go down together to the hars of the 
" pit.' Job x. gl.' andlxvifrlS? 1 - When' he humbles himself in- cbm- 
" plainings before the almightiness! 'of ,God, what contemptible and 
"feeble images" doth Tie -use l'* f Wilt thou 'break a '"leaf driven to and 
" fro?'. wilt thou pursue 4 ttie dry^stubble ? ' I "consume away like a 
" rotten- thing;' a garmenfr'eaten'by the moth.* 7o6xiii."25, fyc. \* Thou 
, " liftest me* up to' the 'wind-;** thou causest mejto ,ride- upo'n it,' 'and 
" dissolvest my substance.' t/o6'xxx.-22. Can' any man invent more 
" despicable ideas to* represent' the scoundrel herd -and "refuse of man- 
" kind, than those r 'wMch Job uses ? chap. xxx. andvthfcreby; hte-ag- 
gravates i his own sorrowsfand* reproaches' to, amazement':* 'They 
" that are younger than I' have me in derision, whose fathers I would 
" have disdained to have set with the dogs of my'flock :, For-want and 
" famine they were solitary ; fleeing -into the wilderness desolate and 
" waste :>They cut*up mallows by the 'bushes, and juniper-roots -for 
"their meat: They were driven forth - from among men, (they cried 
" after them 'as after 'a thief,) to dwell' in the clefts of the valleys, 
" in the* caves- of the 'earth,' and in 'rocks : Among the bushes^ they 
" brayed; under ithe- nettles they were gathered .together ; they were 
" children of "fools> yea} children of. base men; -they were viler than 
"the earth :^ And now am I, their song ; yea, I am their by-word, &c.' 
("How ^'mournful and dejected is the language of his own sorrows : 
" 'Te'rrors'afe turned upon him; they '-pursue his soul'a's the wind, and 
" his welfare-passes away as a cloud ; his bones are pierced within him, 
" and his soul is poured 1 " out' ; he goes' mourning without the sun, a 
" brother to*~dragons, v ,and' a companion' to^bwls ; "while ^his harp', and 
" organ" are' tu:rne*d f into the Voice of theiii'that'weep.' I nmst-tran- 
" scribe 'one half 'of this -holy boolc; if I wo'uld shew 'the grandeur, 'the 
" variety, and the -justness^of his ideas,' ; or the pomp?and beauty of- his 
" expression ; I must copy out a good part of the writings, of David 
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rajah j if I would represent|the poetical /excellencies^ of .their 
Ihoughts and .style: nor is ; the, language of the Lesser jProph^tsj 
"j especially in some t paragraphs, _much inferior to these. 
,; ">,Now,. while^they ; paint human nature^in it's variousi.form's and 
tp circumstances, if* their ,d t esigning f be so, just/and^npblej , their dis* 

positions so Cartful, and, their colouring v so bright, ,beyond (J the f most , 
/ famed human writers, hpwimuchtmore must^theh^descriptions^f 
" God and, heaven > exceed, alljlia^is possible ( to be saidjby a meaner 
"tongue! WJhen,. they speak ,, of ^ the ^dwelling-place of God; /-'He 
" f inhabits eternity { ,,and sits upon the throne of, his holiness,, in, the 
" midst. qf light jnaccessible.'j ^ien his holiness is mentioned; * the 
" he^Vens are nqt clean in his sight, he charges his angels^with^ folly : 
"^He looks ^to the, moon, and it, sHineth not, and ( the^ stars ar,e not 
Hpure ^efgre^his eyep : 4 He is^a jealous God and consuming fire.' If 
"sfwe speaJt.o| T ^bis t strengtl|, ( Mfold he ,is strong ?, ' He removes: tKe 
" r mpuntains, and they, knowjij; nots ,-He ova-throws t them in Jbis 
flangerx^e.shakes the, earth from her place. and her pillars tremble: 

A ^^ ' J s"4T" t > - *^i>- '.ji $>' l vip H^ % f - VTlVi t'isWi 

, A He makgs a patb^through^^he mighty-waters,; He discovers the;foun- 
-" dations of the world :,- the^pillarS.ofjheaven.are^astonished at his 
<",, reproof.'- ',And afjer all, these are but a -portion of bis f ^yvays,:^The 
,",thunder. of his^power^vha^can jUnderstand? , His, sovereignty, f bis 
," knowledge, t and his wisdom, are revealed /to^s^ in language vastly 
/'superior tp all the poetical accounts of Heathen divinity. ' Let tlie 
'^.potsherds strive -with, the potsherds of , the earth ; ,but shairtheclay 
." say to ,Him, that fashion eth j it, What> makest tfiou ?' He.bids- the 
/'-heavens^drop down.from above, and let the skies pour down right- 
" eoust^ess. He commands the sun, and it r\seth nqt, (i and he sealeth up 
" the stars. I^is^JIe^tbat saith to the deep, Be dry ; and be drieth up 
" tKe rivers, r ,,Woe to them that seek deep to hide.their counsel^froni 
",,the Lord; 'his eyes,are upon all, their ways, he understands their 
" ( thoughts, afar off. Hell is naked.before him, and destruction hath 
," no covering 1 ., ,He calls out all the stars by their names ; He frus- 
," trateth the^ tokens ,of N t^e liars, and makes Jthe ( diviners mad : 'He 
" turns wise men backwards, and their knoAy^dge^becomes,. foolish.' 
'His transcendent t eminence above .all JthiH^gs^s ^mpst nobly^repre- 
'|Sent?d ; < c when he^ sits. upon^ the circle^of the earth, r and^the,in- 
; ';Jiabitauts thereof, are as grasshoppers; All nations before jjfm^ are as f 
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" the 'drop of a bucket, and as the small dust of the balance:' He 
" takes up the isles as a very little thing : Lebanon \vith' all her 
beasts is not a'sufficient sacrifice to this God ; nor are all the trees 
" sufficient for the burning.' This God, before whom the (whole 
" creation is as nothing, yea, less than nothing, and vanity. ' To which 
" of all the Heathen gods, then, will ye compare me? saith the Lord ; 
" and what, shall I be likened to ?' And to which of all the Heathen 
"poets shall we liken or compare this "glorious orator, the sacred 
" describe.f of the Godhead ?-<,The orators of all nations are'as nothing 
"before him, t and their words j are vanity and emptiness. Let us 
" turn our eyes now to some of the holy writings, where God is 
" creating^he world. How meanly do the best of the Gentiles talk 
" and trifle upo^ this subject,- when 'brought into comparison 'with 
" Moses,' whom Longinus, himselffajGentile critic, cites as 'a master 
" of -the sublime i style, whence chqoses)to'}use it :' ' And the Lord said, 
" Let there be light ; and ,therej was^ light : , Let there be clouds and 
" seas, sun and s stars, plants, and animals ; r and' ( behold.they are : He 
." Commanded, and they appear and .obey : by, the word^pf (S the Lord 
" were the heavens made, and all the hosts of them by the breath of 

.HVj-Jrt t i "i ^ - * i i J *' * " 

" His mouth.' This is working, like a God,, with infinity ease and 
" omnipotence. His wonders of ^providence, for the terror and {ruin 
" of his adversaries, and s for the ^uccour^ of ,his t saints, is h set, before 
" our/ eyes ( in the Scripture- ,with equal, magnificence, ^ and f as becomes 
" Divinity. 'jWhen he, arises out of his place, the, jearth- trembles; 
" the foundations of ; the hills are shaken because he is<wroth : There 
'* goes'a smoke up out of his nostrils, and fire out of his mouth ^eyour- 
'"eth'; coals arei'-kindled by it. He bows the heavens, and comes 
" down ; and darkness is under his feet. The mountains melt like 

, ' )tl : V , | ',1 I ^1 >( ' T' i J'* J 

" wax, and flow down at his presence.' If Virgil, Homer, or Pindar, 
'"were to' prepare an equipage for a descending God, they migb*t ;use 

i* , , ( , ( ( i , }, i i [ ! t (>f ,' ;i j ; i J "it ''i* f 

" thunder and lightnings too, and clouds and fire, to form a chariot 

*rWt'* i ' i s ' 1 i n 1 J t * i* i ^ r * r'J' T 

" and horses for the battle or the triumph ; but there is none of them 

< *f*.y *, : * -ff .'i^JI-'"," ',' ' "L' i - P \ u ' """ ^l- 
provides him a flight of cherubs instead or horses, or seats him in 

'chariots of salvation. David beholds him riding upon the heaven of 

it A "> t , , . ! * T*A ' 'iVr 1 ' ' llf ^ j ^ ll " $**,/ , 



> t , , . T* ' 'r ^ j , , 

heavens, by his name JAH : He was mounted upon a cherub, and 

" did fly, he flew on wings of the wind :' and Habakkuk' sends the 
"pestilence before him. Homer keeps , a mighty , stir , with- h]& 
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Hesiod with his 2ils~tyifyipiwf;~''3upite:r$ tliat 

rs oii high. 



tt ' -'>' -.- - --:. - ' - -, .; v ' ( ' . , -- , * -'.'.* , 

;?*&J$ut;ia3divine^ 

. ~-/'.-- ~' t ' -. i''-" : ''-' '-" '." ''"-''.. -'.'''. "" "' ; '--'.V - ' ", " " r ."''"-. '-' ^ "",.''"'' : *j 4 ' 

:il&whehf ;the^ Highest'^gives life Voice into tbe'*heayens^ hailstones" 'and 




^ ;"i;Q,'Lorcliiat the|ilastV)f*the ! breathvyfitby^n6 l strilsi^ fl Wh^iJ the' Holy 
^"viOnb'^^^^'^^^'^^^^^^!]!'^' his^gloryyCoV^iBd^Be'''^^'^^ He 
j")stbodand'measi3iredthe'earth ; : ' H^ ; biSbfeld0aTftd v i'arov% ! a^difder : ' i fie 
';" nations .; ; J and^tb'e' -'everlasting -mbu^feiB*'^ere* ;; s'ca1tter^\ ' 'tfie?^per- 



-' "< petualShills! did ; bbw?: < His' ways are e*eTlasting^f' Then^Ke Jrbj^elt 
' . ^ ' saw.the tents of' Cushan;-in'afflicti6n/a1^^heHcu^ 



n did tfemblk ? *H6-'iii!^ 
s ";aniniated these write'rs/%rWd-t^ 
''"- opening 'of scehes^dreadforand 1^ 
'''machines upon great; occa'sions : 



'* danger6us'%r v an uhi 

' 




'' v natibri i miglit* have learnt ffiore value for^h^vofd 'of ^Gffii anrf'tHe 
'"'wits ofthe age'imighVhWe\been r s^ ; 

ft\ '-i'-'-' -' '-' I- -V-' 1 """ '' (' '' "' < '---i''"/^'' 1 - : . i >'' rri''^' 

; while they must have 'been forced to confess' at 'least -'tne divinity 

"'of 'airthe^poetic'al b'obks of S'criptu^ 

: -" v ^rou^tKe ; in' m^'ttiaii'huhianV'^^ 



The following sublime passage from ' Habakkuk' was' referred" to -in 
the preceding Lecture, but not quoted at lengthi ''.O 1 toird, 1 ! have 

heard thy speech, and was afraid;' O L'ord, revive thy 'work 'hi -the 
" midst of the^years, in, tne midst oi the years ^ make ! known* $ in 
*' wrath remember mercy. God came from "reman, and ;tbe, Holy One 

.:,,::;,:; rt" S V^g;i.< >.&&$ y^^fiftfej^ 1 ^m'lW ~ ! i'f ^fiiHtfe^'iJ ftife-WliJ , 

..fro.m--Mpunt^ara_n;^':E|is.. glprj ;i coYered t ^e ; h^venj|^an4^t:he;efat^ 
-"was "full of ^ : his .praise. , And ;:-hif i DHgh'to^s | yras';as^^Jight^'be^ad 

" horns coming "out of his hand t : and there was the-'tidiric, of^liis 

- :?-.f ':!*: jiHjiMSriiiH:-t}ir4- busif ..-liU w <-;i,M!> iry t'-^n ..-?!J ,,;<?iyou< 



. : f JZa^s streamed from liis hands. : See Deut. xxxiii. 2. > Hebh;,6e6ms-r 
drverging like horns, i; r :' ;\ ; ; -.;..-... ; II- 

' 



"pqwer.^'Before him .went the -pestilence/ and, burning .'<ioals 'weht 
"forth at his feeti*. , He stood and measured the, earth :-he..beheld, 

'v'Jind drove asunder the nations,; and theveverlasting mountains were 
' scattered, the perpetual hill? did bow ; , his w,ays > are everlasting. 
"/If saw, the tents of Cushan in affliction: and 'the curtains' of 'the 
" land of Midian. did tremble. Was the Lord { displeased against; the 
" rivers ? was thine anger against the rivers ? was thy wrath against 
,", the sea, that thou didst f 1 ride upon thine horses, and thy, chariots 
''of salvation? j'fhy.bow was made quite naked;, according tothe 
paths ,of the tribes, even thy word f. Thou didst cleave the earth 
with rivers. 'The mountains saw thee, and they/ trembled : the 
** overflowing of ,the .water passed by : the deep uttered his voice, 
and lift up, his, 'hands on high. , The sun ,and moon stood still in 
V their habitation: >^at the light of thine arrows .they went, and. at .the 
* c ,shining of thy, glittering' spear. Thou didst inarch * through the 

, ",land in indignation> thou didst thresh the Heathen" in, anger. TJiou 

' wentest forth for thfe salvation of thyipeoplej even for salvation with 
". thine anointed ; thou woundedst the head out x of the house of the 

"" wicked, by discovering the foundation unto the neck ||. Thou didst 
" strike through w|th>his staves f the head of his villages : they came 
" ( out as a whirlwind to scatter me : their rejoicing was to devour ( ,the 
" poor secretly. Thou didst walk through the sea with thine .horses, 

. " through the heap, of great waters. ' When I heard, my belly ,trein- 
" bled ; my lips quivered at ,the voice rottenness entered into my 
fc bones, and ,1 trembled in myself, that I might rest in the day of 
** trouble : when he cometh up unto the people, he will invade them 

*' with his troops**. Although the fig-tree shall not blossom ft, neither 



* Flashes of, fire went forth, 

f When thou didst ride, $c. - 

| According to the oath unto the tribes, even the promise. 

Even for the deliverance of thine anointed ones. 

|| Thou didst lay bare the foundation to' the rock , ref erring to the death 
of their first-born,' as the utter overthrow of the Egyptian- houses, by a 
1 strong and beautiful figure: wounding the head uprooting the habitation 
from its basis. _ < . t . ' 

-f With thy rod, %c. ^ 

** Because I shall be brought to 'the day of trouble, to go captive to the 
people 'who si/fall invade us with their troops. 

ff Shall not bud, or flourish because the fig-tree never blossoms 



. 3? 

t i 

" shall fruitt|)e in the vines ; the labour of the olive shall fail, and the 
" fields "shalf yield no meat; the fliick shall be cutoff from'the' fold, 
" and there sha.ll be no herd in the stalls : Yet 1 will'rejoice in the 
" Lord^I 3 will joy in" the God "of my salvation. ' The L'ord God"is 'my 
" strength; anc( tfe*will make'mVfietlile tiinds^feet/ and he Vill make 
" me to walk" upon mine high places." 4M ,-<*' 



externally; jit's blosspm is injthe centre of ,the,fruit v which,fiigt^anpjear3 as 
a.bud.^ In the alterations, I have followed Bishop Newcome's Translation 
of the Minor Prophets, and 'only when *it appeared' to throw more light 
upon this bVautiful passage th'an the common rendering. The* description 

* ji () *i^,-* f . f f* j- 

the^'Red^'Sea, the giving 'of' the Xaw^'a't^Sinai.'^rid his-' anticipation^ of 

sharing the calamities of his ( people in" anfappj-oaching.capjtivity,' for which 

'he prepares himself by confidence in T - u -~- v -.:a-, ~i-j..u .,KI:' -t-.:;. 



of faith anjl devotion the 'piece^plpses^ p. tS> ut)(i y ,"j b <. H 

" !- \ , 



' ' T ' ,' - ' U . 
' 'rf f" i '" ' '(>" ' 
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>"**)'' ; *- > ^ ' y, l ( | 1^ 'is-'". 
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LECTURE II. 

ON SCRIPTUHE TYPES. 



'dAL'ATIANS- IV,. 24. , 



-/ - / ' " 

i Which things are an Auegorii. 

* }'M> ' tl*-, 6 rf!r ( .l-jjMt-'.S r , , ; 

AT was a beautiful sentiment 'of antiquity, that 
the world is a Parable tlie external form of "which 
is visitle^ and apprehended by ' all in'en ; but' it's 
hidden wisdom'., enveloped a^ the^so'ul in the-body, 
demanding to be 'drawn 'forth 1 by f 'diligent, 'investi- 
gation*. 'Granting the principle, the mdral must 
be. The nature and beneficence oftthe great Creator. 
Th6 arrangement of it's several parts exhibits' his 

t * i - j : 4 '-. f r 

infinite wisdom; the stupendous character of the 
whole, his eternal power and Godhead ; the ainpli- 

*(" f n , * '{ 

tude of it's provisions,' his inexhaustible liberality ; 

^ * / ^ 

it's ineffable grace and beautv. the attribute' of 

r ^ -4 * 

inconceivable ^sublimity, and 'the exercise of niaMi- 1 
less skill. And when it is remembered 'that the 



slmfv 



Sallust. ILt(i Qtiir, cap. 3. 
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same hand framed,-, the sun ; and^ t^e^glowworm^; 
that the same Power causes the earth to, hang self- 
balanced on her centre, and stretches the light 
film, the gossamer wing^of the ..butterfly ; and that 
the, same ' character of inscrutability attaches to 
each of these, 'the greatest and the most' minute 
of his operations ; we are impressed with, the live- 

f ' A r 1 '-.IC.,.'" 

liest sense of his immensity. > But a Parable implies 
concealed knowledge'; and by serious and attentive 
scrutiny alone can we develope the sublime teach- 
ings of the book of Nature. It is a volume'lying 

open before mankind, filled' with information of 

f : t . i * i ( i , 1 1 j / 

""the highest order. "The heavens declare; the 

&1 ' ' *"' N '.' , * y I \ 

"glory of God,, and the firmament sheweth his 

" handy-work. Day unto day uttereth speech, an4 
" night unto .night sheweth knowledge. There is 

-* - * ' - " ' < * * ' J... ,i .>??%. i <<;*i4]!)f*t,r 

" no speech nor language where their voice, is not 

- " heard." But to how many a regardless eye- dp 

the orbs^of heaven shine in yain ! by how many 

" v ' * ' 7^ii>-* 1 ' i is \ , , < ,, , j , f J 

a sullen and closed ear their eloquence is unheard! 
> How many an insensible being, wearing the form 
,of man, and , endued with his faculties these fa- 
culties, .being absorbed by, some earthly -interest, 
or engaged in some frivolous pursuit, ;setshis foot 
upon the autumnal leaf, stripped o>f it's covering by 
the ,latest Blasts of the season, and presenting the 

< ' t \ i ' >'h *, { -, t ^i i ' >Z- ' l^> , *9 It m O ;.,{ 

naked and innumerable veins thrqugh which the 

'. >H a <,, A* i '^ ^ , i P n sit i j ., 

'Vital lymph, now retreating to the .root of the tree, 

el ti ^"^^ - * if" "* tj* ^*O l J.-^! i,^*v Vi? l"_ / ' 

"once flowed, ;and neyer^asks- after the Almighty ' 
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Workman 5 ' wlio, distributed- those slerider and'HelU- 
cate channels to conduct the' rivulet of life over the 
whole surface ! Even now , v . - 

* ' i 

( , 

-" The icy tpuch 



Of'unprolific Winter' lias impress'd 
At cold stagnation on th' intestine tide. " * . . ' 
v But let the months go round, a few sliort "months, " 
And all shall be restor'd. These naked shoots, 
Barren as lances, among which the wind 
Makes wintry music, sighing as it gpes,^ 
Shall put their gracefu] foliage on again, , 
And, more aspiring, and with, ampler spread, 
Shallt'hoast ncw,charm,8y And more than -they have lost, ' 
Then each, in it's peculiar honours, clad, , , > t , ' 

u'O' ' ' 'flc'-'V'* f *' *- ' ' r " - 

' Sliall. publish, even to the djstant eye, t . 

.., T t-vjt.i * fj>^ f*V.' . s r ; ' ' ' 
Its family and trihc."i ?-? 



Can it-bej|thabthis awful and magnificent scenery, 
thisjehang^ from! life arid beauty :to death and deso- 
latibn, ?b\\e> dr,ear,y t \vastes of Winteri-pelding- again 
in 'their f! turn r to thea;eyiying touch , oft ? ,the Spring, 
shquld fo\} ( to , impress i the heart? *>$?6 how many 
is^tJjisiiFa/aljle replete with instruction^rrthis' type 
of ajl^tlxa]t,is .momentQus totman, presented without , 

^ * - -. . . . " ' " " '.'*-.' r t - - . ' - ' ,'f' 

effect^ Ti^eSp/ingjjthe Sunimer^the Autumn^th'e 
Winter, return, and repeat their successive lectures 
on , ^he^^ujties, , 4fe^cf femg^ ** ^ty (bcevity) f of 'htim'an 
li% ; g^^e^rGjeJyyaaSjP^ghthef my-riads' thronging 

audit6t,M}{tItfisiindeed* 
.be deligh'ted 



- 

to ^tness ^hes^-Hr^sferliflibfe'tfie PhilofopKef 
may scrutim^ %eW|ntf/ illusfrate 5 4o f ffie*f^vouVi{ii t " 

system/ 'and' establish his 'ddctrine '6f^ f causes v HM 

' * i ii * <' t 

effects :' the Poet friay ' gather "the 4 -, flowers' of ,*the * 

, j, , ^ '. r!,i*, 7 - -** ( 

gentle season^efoi^e thfey fade/and'tpaiisplalnt -them 
into the regions oMmaginatioii, whei'elie flatters-hftn^ 
self theyshall never wither ;'^r K borfbw tKedretd v ful 
majesty k of Wirite'r>itli "* l '" >" 'Mtt-nA'.t 



Clouds and storms' 

" 



- ' Tempest o'er 

, 1 l ' 

to-' deepen :so*rne ^bf^his^ 

the MoraUst v may *trac'e''these s vici'ssiifu^es^'tb'i-ound v ' 

4 , . . t.< " J'< f/. i 'ijt'j . .\yuini.sU ,i x . 

a pehod, .to point a sentence, ^ojgi^e' jW^gh^to 

some neglected 'truths 1 to 'awaken ''some 'seritirafelntal 
em'otions-^-vividy bf illianty evanescent) a^he^c&Trtfs- 
cations jr bf thelihotitMern^polar ' lights.^ But s 
shalliwe^fi'nd ' the? riia'nMvho -sits"dovvri^ti> . ( st 
pai'a'bl'eV- to form'liikcharacter upd^it'^i 
feelttne 1 



the, selasoh^ <o h?nan4ife '? 'Thi^fs the;m*an>:\yho, 
beholding^tMe ttype^nlakes" himself'Wast^i of f it'^ 
pccult,<ligmficant vD*isdo'm. ' >"* L - .^-^ * ^ jl "- ' ; 



e&biftrj in^priva^ithyirutH^whicrfhe^^ad'aeHf eMd' 

4f 
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interpreter. /The display, of the being:, arid' perfec- 

^f *<,* . . t^.,I> . Jt it ti i^y .C3 ' u - fjl'f * < 

tions of;. God was ..top., general, tov instruct in the , 

'!> f , ^ i -ji-f/n, .. > , , v .' * .11 ,. jij , , j>, v 
spgcific 4 obligatiqns; of Jlejigion ; , and the wildest 

imaginations 'prevailed, whil,e the t .worst passions 
remained' unsubduedj and even unrestrained. , 1$ 
w.as, the &ible ,whic)i 3 while it disclosed so^rnuch as 
was Accessary to our information of the origin and 

'^J- -Ailrf I t *V-t > r ". *" ^ O \* 

nature' of the material world,- availed itself of sen- 

- >'tj,.j 

sible objects *to lead us to eternal interests^ and 
caused' us io' hear' the testimony of Nature to the 
existence and - attributes of ,ttie Divinity. Type|; 
separated fi f om their immediate intention, gave rise 
to the 'most absurd fables, and^ the, most, enseless 
idolatry. It is necessary, .therefore, to .connect this 
visible and beautiful creation with, it's great Author, 
to understand it's, testimony, and perceive it's des- 
tination: , The.man wj[io, discarding the ^imaginary 
v power, \Natute, sees in the .constitution and course 
of created being, the -eternal QOD, t is the man who 
reads the lore of=,material objects aright, $nd derives 
advantage frqm every sea'son, in every situation : he 

f ^ Finds tongues ih trees, books 'hi the running 'brooks \ 
^Sermons' { 'm f stbnfe^ and good in 'every thing." **-{"' 



K evi 



There are^maiiy things?, in; this,|parabile} of, Nature 
^God himself{>al^ne can s interp|et. 



jle^ahdftslibrele^; ^hd^ his lfttle T bark, 
e^ery- winHfthat blows/ ;must\be withput;a pilot-of 
a *cb mpass/ unless Jie'wjll -take Revelation for t'his * 
charVahd resign the helrh'to the 1 Deity. ^The future 
world is the laiid'of Discovery : 'and -there, whatteven 
a ;i Newtbn* feebly conceived 'shall be f renderedt plain 
tb~ every ^capacity ; ; and tall 'that^esca'ped^the-pene-- 
tratibri^ of ^gSriiu's and of t patient ,researchpshalbbe 
uMolded.^ ' Asl^Jt5.'the events 'connected* with tJxis 
' present state ? r these/are ^so v vari%dy-and-so obscure, 
*$. nat'Reason^ fainting in the j pursuit- of them, iresigns 
the 1 , reselarch toithe" pas'sions!;Aby; wHich ^e-ar.e} pre- 
cipitated'into" ras&ahdtfalse' Wnblusi6ns\ ,der,osatory > 

I - J . ' o ~ - 'J- " 

from'Hhe''h6ri6ur bf^God^des'truGtiye^of oiir^Qwri 
peatee; sc'arcely couhterbalanced^byi^he! discoy^rigs 
o"f ' 'Ghristiamtyf^-rarid^riever.i wholly ?tbi ibe-'rectified, 

j s * ' t J ^" * 

until thW drama bf^Time shallclose^a^ndiGokhimT 
self 'shair explain* 'his, own ^purposes, and.uh'raveltthje 
mysteries of his- providences ' u-j * ' - s -n. ^ * 

. If 'the material universe -is a Type, and.the whole 
of the present^state : of being a<Barab t lef w^tcannpt 

' ' L r , ' r > *"'"'*"',_ 

be. astonisjied th^t parts of, the one should be se- 
lected as, lively representations of the t other. 'JVhat 
Figurative ( Language is to the ear 3 ,Typ es are to the 

eye. J And l triey -have* a-, twofold character ; jSi suph as^ 

, ' . t " ' * l< . 

frdm r khowh\and ! admittedi factsl becomeith'Celucir 

J . *. i ^ : - , ; * ', ' ' <* , 

datib'n 6f'*sp*irif 

> s ' - . ' ,* 
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They'may; thefel^ ^^ 

the f eaiy according ;t--' 
Leb'ture' 



. f - ON SCRIPTURE TYPES Vi" ,-, \* 

?; " r<?'t"..?- ^ , s-v^/i^^^f^-f 
but'-, -before 1 we* 'proceed J tO'3^ah" 
4hese; it will-be- proper to46ok'into r ; the' S origin^a'nd 
uses ot? Types in* general, rwhich wilUgui 
the-' i'nterpretation^and^ discussion-'of/.tholSje 
pria'ted in the Scriptures, to 'divme-subjectsi c^Vhile* 

r '* 

the "teaching *of 



-racter' altogether 'it's own, Hh it's v 
sorrietiniites c a ? manifest 'analbgy^ tor 
mefans^of information '; which ? serves ! 'to 'ica*st"' > a!light 
upon 1 it's own r modev-andvto fgive ^common-things 
that '-interest * which'- they^ would %nofrrothe*rwi$e 
possess .*" - "jJ .'/ -u **, "^' V**^t 

' r i H. h>l^ . , ,. -,v -;-'. *^vhtt 

I.-ON TYPES IN GENERAL. 

-- J u Ji ^:^ f 1 ; y. * V /i . ^v *j'<-'^ $L ' 

In .tracing the numberless symbols -adopted by 

". 'fUJji lUv!t7'' rt'iJ, ', ,1 ' -i''^< ,x. ;-,"..,.- v'^i *f, 

.antiquity to their origin, we shall find, for the most 

if- oi J j>?;,r ? jyjf,,e '-, , ; ,- - V ~'V -I^TJ?>, ^ri ' 

part, that their birth-place was Egypt. The names 

f'Wi^^J. A'/r- 1 "'^ 1 ' f V v ffi i^ : '^'^>^ 
or Cham and Mizraim. applied to this country, 

MUaimx'* y-s ji > / fr , ., y. h , ^^ 

demonstrate the .early settlement of the desce.ri- 

i fiifiiui <jl>.fr XJY) -./^ 'j *^ ^ . '.H' w i' f i >r*t 

dan,ts of. a branch of Noah's family on this singu- 

"*>& n,/a</ ^ Ai'j^-iii ,<j '. - l . . ' -* "" ^ ^'- r 
lar spot. The natural peculiarities of the country 

uffi 1 o -*_> i iu ui;i . > r , j , " t' B i t. '.^"l: x 

srave aise to a. variety of types, necessary to its 

. e xj''j.oy? ttj^. u,j o Y -fwi , - ^f . 3 ..] - , <I( ' // >t _^v 

cultivation, and the preservation of the first settlers?: * 

' . ' jrnjfo.J VH) V/M,J[ r /u,' ' _, , ' ',,, .-. <ft { > 

and these were afterwards transferred to nations 



' $ 

- ftfs*p^^^ 

> $&$s&o1ilni^^^ 

^feece^and|Ro,me^ere^n^moi;e4than 
ie"Si'tfuridersto,od Jnythat* country; n to 

,* * y * ^ f ' i. r r * 

ibmtul'^ljfalid^f nepessary ' intimations 
'6f # tim%<a!fdlcev;ei%tsi|bnnected>with.^^^^^^ 
,df Jth%feaStte|fe' Asflhlselnations^afteipLards t s,ubdued ' 

,> , f 1 r f ^-n - k .1 - ^ j* 1 -x *^n ^ * *" sut^f^r *\ 

' - v - <*" i *" < 



a'msj& 'tKe if^reatestipf oportien , ( of{j t those rf eligio^us 
t|vmlwls;witHiwhich^w ? tai\e^racquai 
^fpj]i^ 



is ^thefijiosjfc , anci^n'ts-ofial 



pres'etoati6h>|pr^Vailed> k ithrQ,ugho,ut^ the^'Eas^, ,, and 

shipping it'^a's .collected in^the .glorious orb-.of ;the 
suj^iji* others ^kindling ; and perpetuating, it iv on .their 
illars/'''^Arid4^Mile^Persia\kept this symbol almost 

ij v ?* t # | ' j 1 *^ ^S*^ ' */^<^|'-*f 




. 

jljfA. J V ^.; Hutis. fiT ".JOs- 



VlfT- ^'jOjj. V ^.; utis. fiT .JOs-^ , 

f rOneans. ffuiaed % by ay s anceyv carried- oppression and 

/ff'QJMk T. ; ift .wii V. vt j uig>:,r . ^yt id;e lfl - 
t -Warsinto ithe unknown ^regions, of, the NeW^Voiid. 

" ^isw^l^fri-sifilofipjlrivi^i j\tji- V We, rfrKtPvftki 
4 ' 



" ^iswl^fri-siiofiplrivi^i j\tji- V e, rfrKtPvftki 
4 .-Nor.mustrit bejor^ottjen, .that^holy 'arfd perpetual 

of h l > 
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firVwas. appointed' ambng^the'-'cerenTrdmals^which 
MoSes-prescribed to the Jewish people: '^-The Sig'hs 
'of the- Zodiac, v also, must Thave^ been! much* older 
than any Egyptian symbols : ^and ^las* they dM <not 
agree with the-a^riculturalniriterestsiOfrthatcoun'- 
try^sswhich 'depended^moreruponUlocaKphsenoriiteha f 
"than^ uponi~general s'easons, ' when werfjfind 'thesis 
'Signs r Uriscribe'd upon their 1 Pyramidsthose -stu 11 - 
pendous structures, whichy rising-in an antiquity too 
'remote, for ms to>^tra'cey 3 have reiriairied* until^this 

- ^\ 

jonSi'der ^e v Egyptians f a t s' lf tKe pre- 
io't j a^1Jbe f inventors H b'f * r the, Zbdiaic4 

ndSfltly-iritendfed^fb-r^the' guidiahce of 
h^if a'^iacultuM ^Ului'ts, ia and for^their 

e 3 ^rfc e A^crtVi 1 Qn^nH^nPir T^QUPPflVP 
OCCtOVJ-Jli? CwllU %/IJ.vxll. *. Go L*Glv l*l-Y t. 

laboursi ^ We* cafi^till^ trtce ; tKe v2 pfApriety ahH ir ex- 

IX J 



r'i^abi't 5 a f nts W'M Arctic !j tefeioiis^ 



^^^^^ 

'thy^afelree^"^^^^^ 
' sun'l>pbwer,'asitin'c r reases in f th'e SuVnmer'nfohtKsi 
f THe Grab, < whieh%alks%ideway <r ^U M batJkwafdsl 
wiSftflSfteA where the 'sun" moves" parallel t$%fe 
^'Equatof^' atd-begiifs- iri^ th^'-'sigri^recBafJ^- 
" wards' the? south. "^'The .S'ca^iare^lacedfa^the 
" Autumnal Equinox} where the light and darl&fesl^ 
" are equally balanced. Capricorn, or the . 



v "t>frqm / whence I *the/ sun begins'* t6 ^climbs-upward 
" > toward! the norths HI The tear of corn', iri-^he ~hari<l 

C " r f T7" r '' ' f ' ' ' rm ' 

;: of FtrgO''^ marks the> season ."bf^h"a'ryet^- '' The 
" precession ^bf 'the i Equinoctial points has now re- 
" moved the'JEigiires/' arid, the stars -they 4belo'rijg4oj 
"i out of their ^ proper places; but' sucto wa ; s v their 
" meaning when they were , in them ?l'V ^ The; an- 
tiquity of thus portioning out the 
cording; to -Divine appointment, " tor si^ 
for /seasons, and 'for days^jan ( d years,", may^be 

t 

learnedirom' the eloquent appeaLof J.ob,^the oldest 

writing extant,: .," Ganst, thou biiid-> 'the.fSWieet'* in- 

^"fli^ences of,.' Pleiades^ H or loose,'jthe jfbands^ciGif 

" Oripii ? ai (3anst 4 ,thoU' bring .forth Mazarpth^riiihis 

"^seasQn,?. pr ? t,;Ganst sthou^guide Ar'cturus^withji-his 

". ..sphs t/ t ' , ^r,cturusr,nes ip- l September ', 

gins the, Autunjin'. ^Orion rises in^Deceml 

.commences the' \yiriter: ^.The^/ezaWe^jise-ih 

* * * - f^Vn* * '" 

S$nng.l'\>Maz@iqtji};is' generally^understop^ ' ? to- 
^en'd^ihg ^entire Zodiac, the, [ Signs ^ofhwhichsV^ 



if* Jones on\iheiFig\irativeSLarigTage,df'th"e:Hdfy 
B"3fi?fijb Liv b(f ^'t 'j'-jflw .cnj\xvj\i3 fa 

, f f Jobxxxviii. 31,32. f ; pj, h 



, 
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most4part cohcealedtfrom usf butr^hioh^ri'se inlttte 1 

Summer,; sucbas the'Ddjaf-stai^ahd/d^eris'/ flijiese> 

', then, were' 'general signs,,flb,m'mon^to. ! all^natioiis, 

and' notf originating \ mv*Egyptianj&y mDolsvs ,* W ?But 

1 "to the^ peculiar? need/' iWlwhicM'Ahe ^Egyptians 

" stood.of^ astronomy,' ^w,e^aiie/*inde])tedi>foElmost 

( i ^ /'' ^ '-i 

" of "the- ancients symbols',^ and<<for-i*th'e>'prQgre^s 
"-and regular .form ^which paintingl 4 ap'd<^ writing 
"'afterwards^ assumed." ^ - r^ it >.' >* p> '. '> -. / ^ V 

x ' i 

' ,- vjphese ' symbols^afose ?fro'm' neces'sifyr^ra -necessity 

impo'sed upon*the^' Egyptians rby 'the; ^peculiarity iof 

^their >climate^f ands> tle4 sudden andlimportaht* in ; - 

^undationsi o^Cthe^Nile. ^lihose^who^ , emigrating 

'*from 'Other ^co'uritriesfjrie'dfen^that singulai|diltthe ' 

ordina'ry; modes tbff agriculture>;had^m^ny|(lti1iex- 

- '^pected. calamities, to' 2 - contend, with, ishd muctolocal 

-information; to^acquirei^T^Eh^erOpsVof the"'.>Spr.ing 

Iwould^be^blasted^-abbu-KMayi Ay^the ^pestdferitial 

/ : winds of Ethiopia. ' ' Those%hVtriedf s to ''repair^ it's 

.ravages, and ^beheld r the*pro'mise^of*a s seconol'*cr*>p, 

.'would <*find 'their Ji'opfe^ destjroyed.-by-the fs'itdiden 

/ overflow ofcfth'e 'Nile 4 ; J Twllidh!"sometii 

high 1 as? sixtee'n^cub'its^Vnot . ( 

f haryest}*^but * 'overwhelmed Atheh 

-pelled-'them^to^seek^safety^by fiij 

ahei:ent j ''settlers, v disc0urag*ed fbyrithese Sdisappdiiit- 

merits,' fixfeldHheii-^abdde irt'JJppef Egypt Others, 

who-f'Could' not ^ effect 1 thisj^became dhxi(Ms*> to^ 

a^certairf ^ the -result '6ft this 1 singular* prop*^fty lv ,of i 



f" 

f 



fe^^^&da&e pretis^time.qf its ,inu^tion. 
Thef founi} iWsoil t greatly enriched -by this, qvej- 
flowr.- experience taught them how t,o .avail them- 
selves of it;; and sthejandi became like* a well- 
cultivated garden. ?, win, looking, for jthe, signs which 
predicted this ,t important ^ overflow, of* the>^Nile,- 
thejf discerned one which'afterwards> 4gave-rf ise to 
^isymbol whiph may serve -as^an ^exjaa^ple pf^that 
nece'ssity in which ancient 'types originate, d^anjkdf 
that)idolatry5to, which they j,subsequently ; ^o^d^ced.- 
The inundation^ ^s pr^ede^ \>y ( an janiuial-jw 
f( which blowing fro^i^norgi 
" tirne^f the passir^'of t 
*\ of the : Crab ?J 
f Varid gathered 

,souree !( of t % Jjjfle 1^K^fav$asSS& 
eW^teQrmfa^ 
of -the river j. and m^^j^^^^l^^^^Vr 



duration, 
a,s fl the, measue q 



H /became, disengaged^ froziit i thg^rays of 
E 
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that luminary^ - and* ascended -the horizon irf 
the ! morning. ia/?littlef beforetibreakj of f clay^ it be- 
came the i pu r blic Mnarb of attefitidn fr *andfino- time 
was tolbe lostiiin>f,p'reparing?for <the voverflow of 
the\ 'river arid litss consequenceslh-i The Egyptians 
called this, magnificent moriitor>/TayaM^#j the->JDog; 
sometwes^nubisf the- Barken*; . because^ >"iit> then 
".did, ^withii-egard to .every 'family/ 1 what a-^faithful 
" dog* does*, whb uwarns tithe B whole 'house of > the 
" approach iof}thi'eye"s;"r n -it!<warned -them vof their 
dangeiV andi^its Inamel iwast thenb significant i:/ibut 
to thisJidayi)i{and)'jaEnong) f na 1 (aon's whichs -haven lost 
the import, of. the tittej >it *is (called^ the Dog-start 
The' r fco'nneotionjBetween*'thisristap'and \th'e Arising 
of Tthe( f it^ver < >gave^ i itn rcommdnlys s;the> name :oflche 
Nil&staAb ihfjthe. Hebrew andl^Egyptian language, 
Sifyffr j-^lnothe Greek ,t A and La'tin^ Simus>,^he< astro- 
nomical HameiwMch^t/ still shears /< ->$t ~t> <i >/ifv 
<lC '-But ifc^became mecessary to' 'transmit^ their -ob- 
siervati'ons fcto* >others/^l and ) to * perpetuatfe themiif o 
their."children ; ! f f thati posterity^mightbaVail^them- 
selves/iof tthe lexpe^rence^ofiJtheirl-ancestorsl^bKor 
this ( > purpose?** symbalsfr&etexvi&bA.&lf'^ iQbsferv^ig 
the^Hawk, ( the inhabitant "olotherfiorth, iatathe 
thermlld^.weathefc, l 



>fl 

RoseftaStone 
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her feajthers, 'directs-^ her course, southward*, the 

~- ^ , 

Egyptians- designed the^iannual >wind< f preceding' 

jf ~* * * 

the 'overflow -o'f th&iNile/^and'Wowirigtfroin north, 
to south)- ^by,the^'%ure'"{bf"tha1s!jbird.' -iThe^star 
which.' tjiey had calledf the >Dogf-,> and 4she Monitor j 
alsfr dtehominate'dj^th^^-Dobr-^eej&e^^ when 
intended*, tori consider litflas, t.closing their^old 
yeaf|^a 1 nd openingfithe /new.. oiAccordirigly, ,when 
ifri was referred*! *to^ as-) iJmarking - the time^ of ^.the 
inuhdation, theh^mboltiwast thevhum'an 'Iforinj'sur- 
m'ounted^byra"dog]si hea'd^a and '-called ,Anulns 
when ( >it signified thofGlose^faMHJcommenGbment.qf 
^ itSwasiidelirieatedsl'as tHe human nforrh 



implying^ the departed* and^therneWfbojmperio'd bf 

'tim"e>;^an aniage^wMeh vwasi dfterwards the. -/amis 

ofTthe'?iRo,manst' r tQlhel Sphinx^ was *aitother. typei, 

i A * J JL ' 

which, as the inundatidh<llasted>iri/itsnfull strength 
.two im6ntKs^rduring^the^ s time fthe sun pa's^ed 
through they signs j oft the r Lion^ and .thesf Virgin, 
wasdntended;to imeasiiret-the height ,of-thei waters;, 
Jto? determine ; wheniithey overflowed -too '*muchj\tp 
rafford^cafny agridkltoralnadvarit^geH^ and was corrir 
\pbsed> ,o'fj'the>iboSy tife UdJibri s ahd uihe; Jheadj , ofila 
.-yh'gin'rwsymb'olizang .thelticonslellatioh's -lof nthp^e 
mouths. .-.. . LJUU.. 

/ * * 

Not to t pursue further jfche .inquiry into the- rise 

I'liOic it' r'lf ) ^^ 'A , jiinAI ^i no< vcJ ff us iv/ ,7, 

, t With wings at his heels; to denote the^hlckssily of ins'tan- 
'; faneous flight. > '^ J >- 

E 2 
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of these Innumerable symbols' which 1 were either 
philosophicaUor natural typesV it* 'may be efficient 
to rema'rk, in 'reference 1 'to the^jb'rogrfew'of^those 
signs J so well' understood In^the>-srriother-e6uhtry, - 
that when 'the Phoenicians copied them ,frdnr^the 
Egyptians!, -either 'misunderstanding' their 'import, 
or careless of preserving It, and 'transmitted 'them 
to Greece, whence they "were conveyed to r Rome, 
an inexplicable^ system <df ^idolatry 'arose out v of 
thfemi* '> The 'Sphinx was 1 described as ! 'a monster, 
by the Gre'cianToets wtaMmderstood'not'theisyifl- 
bol ( ; and who ascribing^to itf'a -real existence, l and 
attributes '"corresponding* 1 ^ with ^ the -ferocity^and 
enormity 'of^iifs^form, eff gaVe s id' J airy nothing 4 a 
local r -habitation (f fe'nd a mameV in* their^ 'elegant 
but delusive compositions.' 'The dnly* rational use 
rriade r 'of \h& Anubisj or' Dog'-star/was'the^single 



import of it's beitig'th'e^sig'AaVof the -closing and 
opening year. When^ copying^ the figure o'f v the 
double countenance, they retained the obvious 
allusions of youth and age 1 , in the presiding power 
over 4h'e expiring and' renovated season. It would 
be f easy/ if -time and* the* occasion would suffer 
the inquiry, 1 to i pursue -this subject, and to' shew 



* It* is probable that these things were understood, partially 
'at least^bythe- Grecian Philosophers, who travelled purposely 
to Egypt:, and these constituted the substance of their sacred 
mysteries. Among the Poets, they degenerated into fable j 
and we're so received by the Romans. >' 



. "i , ' ' '. > ', 

I 
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origin of certain philosophical and 
.astronomical- emblems j among r the ^Egyptians, and 
'in f - what ,w,ay theytjbecameupjer,yerted byj -European 
nation's*; s so^ that, put ; of ftheisimpletypes, of natural 
objects, theielegant. and/sefluplivje systenKofiGre- 
^ian aiiid'RomanrMytholo^.arose,.} jf^jThe, in^tanc,es 
prpd\iced,are .sufficient^to,,., discover t]be, first; link- jpf 
thisi stupendous t chain,,.,* which v houncl sp^long jtlUe 
intellectual faculties) of ithe."inass. of^ mankind-^ until 

X, 

Christianity'^aroseT'tO;, break the liron* bondage ifrom 
^[ie necks -of foppressed^andfcor-mptedsnationsh **,, 

J,,wilLionly A'emafkj cthalhiunder <the? idolatry-iof 
Greece, Plato <soughtr moral} andjphilosophical^prin- 
ciples ;,, and j'although ^perhaps but ^ little > acquainted ( 
with' thevorigin of^^these symbols-T^tbeiJEgyptians 
themselves^havingilpst much .oithei&origmal import, 
or sunksit in- an idolatry 'Still more-contetnptible>than 
that j of .Greetfe, fthe?< types 'being- so imuch the onore 
simple yet^ thisi great-i ^philosopher ,and moralist 
deduces .fi-om^the^Eleusinian^mys.terieS'Of his day 
many -noble - inference's p|j an ^intellectual charaetiler, 
which *have tbeen^trangmittedhtO' us jb^lMs disciples, 
aM* his*i!admiuepss^im subce'ssivenages.^ H'efmakes 
the^dreadfuli butflabulous, ^descnptionsTof rithe^Ifti- 
fernal Regions in. the Poets; with .the- tormenting 
cares i and ^cruel enemie^ described, 'bear^poriHthe 

* 
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existence the life of "the spirit* 'merge'd 4ri 4he 
body,' as o'hly 'a drea'm ; 'and the 'Vices' whiclr infest' 
it, a's 1 calamities, "which; if "symbolized, can^iever 
wear ' forms' ! to'6" monstrous, 'shapes too^hideous, 
atiributes ! 't6'o degrading*. ' , 1l ' -' - u ->" 
v "It -would not b'e proper,* *iri j this- part' ! of the sub- 
ject', t'6 !< omit '4he Indian Deities, 'with which 
Europe' ' has" * formed of * ! late years' <an * .exterisive 
acquaintance;, frbm > the -p'bwer -and sovereignty 1 of 
Gr'eat 'Britain in the' East* J! These are' of 'uncouth 
forms,- l"arid * unseemly -p r ro ! portions monstrous in 
theifishapes, and a multiforrii in* their limbs-, ^i Ijhe 
objeb k t > 'of 5l such s 'cc)hfo ! rmatibnsis; -to' avoid' multi- 
piping ihdividu^l*figuresi ^Designing* to* represent 
the Divinity, or some natural cause j -~every^limb 
is 'anv'effe'ct^-'every ^symbdl; is<" an attribute.^ ; iThe 
keyj > tlie flower, the darty i the 'C lyre, the - shield, 
with, which the-^hundred h -handslj are armed, teach 
bearing jit's pwn i emblem,. , caurles |-tOs , the mino^ -of 
the Easterni philosopher itheisinrpression of,- some 
perfection 'of r the; , Infinite, or of some great^ope^ 
ration of iNaturei;^ while itheii common people are 
abused,, likej the* rnultitude oftold,i.<with fables, *an4 
look hot ^beyond the, distortediimage'beneath whose 
-ponderous carnthey -prostrate themselves and .are 
crushedi.-toideath. . The,, Grecians, when they bpr T 
rowed- > Egyptian! symbols,t .-and made . them idols, 

? * 

* See'j^otes at: the end of this Lecture. 
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-unacquaintejd jwith4h,eir^ ? opcult m.eamngSy^lnpp 



to them d 

it;hem )? info,, f alil 
elegance of the human 
Wth 4ie laji^pga^i'p 
every, exerescenip,e r . fas ifrappeare?} ,% 



be mtenti-qn 



,<> 



pf the 5 type, , .thano^e^things.jwhi^lii Jiej ^jesigped, to 
represent ; ? ji 
ments ; as 

j 

was. led, still farthej^fr^m 
pf .his idolatry.; i . , - t %} j f h 
s.riThisJeads/us to spea'k^of 4 t 
of fwritihg, .whichjweref-tsignsjtof .things/. 4h other 
words] FFtypesj ' , Byntracing^a 'likeness ito 1 sensible 
objects l .bys rudely painting' or^ drawing ethe||trepre- 
sentation -of-< any ; given- events,-' Jifacts 'twere first 
repoi;ded.< "-By historicaltjpictures:,thejfMexiban,s 
"J are 'said to/have- 'transmitted theimemoryioLthe 
*5f i most important v-transactioris i -pf^ theirdempire.'* 
.*The? difficulties, attending dheimultipliGatibn^of , such 
delineations, , and i .the limperfeptibn i of the -t -record 
which ^they at last established} induced* maii>.to^seek 
. less- j complicated , symbolsyi'capable,- of* ^connecting 
-events with greater facility ._ .Hence.,arpsejfeio^/y- 
phics, or symbols which b ar^ s ma(leJo A stand for 
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invisible qbj^cts ; the' inventor ' of f which iivas , also 
Egypt., .,A 4 circJe signified the Deity,v because it 
desicribeo^thq orb of , t tjie sun,, which they- considered 
the.inpstimagnificenjt-fnatural emblem* of,,God. , A 
seroent ^as, jthe,jsymhol s of life arid health j 1 not^as. 
is, generally, thqi|ght, -because, the. -serpent casts it's 
skin^; and, thus ^renovates^ it's. youth, in appearance, 
but,(a ( cppi;ding,to an. ingenious writer*), " because^ 
" among ^mostroi.the-Eas.tern nations, as the Phce- 
" nicians., Hebrews,^ Arabians,, and Bothers, with 
"..whose ^language ,thatjj pf^ Egypt , had, an . affinity,, 
" the ? \yio$ v Heva equalLy.,signifies life and a serpent. 
"/The, , f , name,* -oi}/- EIM,WHO is/, the great.name 
* e JiEHO.yAHj 1 thenqe^fderives it's' etymology. -^Heve, 
" oij the nameiof the common mother of mankind^ 
" comes4ikewise from the. s same word. Life could 
" not be painted, .but it might.be marked, 6ut\ by 
" thefigupe of the animal which^ bears, itVnamet.-" 

tj f * i f t * - * * rf 

From, this, symbol came ^hat.of ^Eternity., ,If ,'& i s'err 
'pent signified- i life, , the same .animal ,with -his; tail 
in, his mouth,, presenting a circle, signified; life 
without termination . If the serpent signified, health, 
we un^erstand.why Eseulapius,jthe,god of medicine, 
was deline.ated f with a serpent entwining a staff-.-r-^the 
stajff w ? as, f his, sceptre ^ the serpent, the. effect pfi>his 



^ the ^Heute-was the serpent*; whose 

leader. Cadmus, on their expulsion by Joshua, is classically 
' '' W <*Y il(" 'Ir ' *" if"' h >tr ' J* ' s " *'' ' ' } * '' n 

repi-esented to' have planted the place, of their subsequent 

residence with dragWs'i teeth. ^- 
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authority restoration. i The Romaris'seerrt to ! hav ' 
unconsciously^ borrowed the' 'attributes- of this idol 
front *the Egyptian* symbol'. Perhaps- we s fihd here/ 
also, an occult' meaning^ of 'the symbol'' of Mftses* - 
(who* was learned ( in ' all the learning 'of *tKe l Eg^p- 
tians)4n raising* theMBrazeni Serpent at r once-, the 
repre'sentation of the animalvby which 'they 'suffered, 
and <the' symbol of life. '* Itis ; true, this^was Idonein 
nonconformity tVidolatrous 'Egypt; 4 but' f in WfJress 
obedience to thecomm'arid'of God*; } but it' 'is 'not 
impossible 1 that God' hi'mVelf 1 - might* condescerid"to 
appoint a'type (as in the case'6f r the Perpetual' Fife) 
so well^'unders.tood among' all. Eastern* nati'ons^ 
Theft ^carry ''ofi-'the ideay 'and yo^firid" in ; this Ido- 
latrous' 'symbol a 'Scriptural type ; when^ " to this 
"-'sign, ofHtself'bf nb'vivtue,^ was substitiiteS^airid' 
Slifte'd up a amdng^th l e'peopH the ? efficacious 'si'gn 
"'of^alvatidh-^th^^Authdf^f'life^hnifeeliP:'' '* For, 
" as" Moses lifted* up 1 the 3< serpenfin 'the 1 wilderness, 
ee *even J sd'hath;ffie'Son H of Ma^b'een lifte'd V';* tliat 

if ' ll s^'H (> IT ol' ^',1 If* ''.Ili'-i'i *' i * iii~i5J" L\i t"S J . ft' 

"'whosoever beheveth m^ him should not perish, 
' but have eternal'life!" ~> "^ ' n; " '* 
Frbm hie 



rks; riot v betelg - any 1 analog to *fl 

l!* 1 *. j4-i'l<-4< ' fj ! 14 * It * - V^Jl 1 i f '1 i ."I *? i>/ >.k>* 

objects sigmned, but 'agreed, upon between the 
parties- 'who gave; and- who received} ' information ; 
the'refore* perfectly uftde-rsto'od f by them 1 . ^TherPe^ 
ruviahs contrived to make'cords, of HifFerent colpurs, 
knit into knots of different magnitudes, 'a medium 
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of communication; inlTha empire' offlChinajises,! to 
thiqodayj "arbitrary* jmarks9qeaqhr significant ofjban- 
idea,b^ahdf Expressing some 'one rthinjap.'or <oBject. 
These ^aajeyjioftncoursejj^greatiyo multiplied ; mnd 
must necessarily, bytctheirjiperplexityjfi.retard^ithe 
progressjofrscierice. ^Itiswsaid^ithatsthe'se arbitrary 
charactersLramountiitoyno^'less than ^seventy rfhou- 
sand ; 1 s,omej estimate 1 them- still more largely ;' and jto 
w ( ri.telian|ia'eadj!them^to perfection, consumes. the 
labours jofBarlifejf These* characters j have4ransfused 
themselv.es ^so-dar amo'ng'jtheic^neighbours, over s a 
corisiderablejextehtiot'Easterniterritory^thatwe are 
infoorned ^Vthe)Japjanes^5i the Tonqumese,- and,', the 

lifferentjanguages fi;om one 
;ants JD|> -China, .use, 
e'^|rpe| written f character- t with them ; 
" and by this means correspond j.jntelligiJDly with 

i /^JJ/^iils fViflfl* 1 Tl i 9l}V,l1l f yt Q* j_i*l lT*illi)110 t rl ICm^VSinf* f\\ (filP 1 
i ^CvV/J]<L| V/jyJ.J.t/1 iJ.*' lA/f jvl/v/ltef + t -}(QLvp,AVJ\JlfLLM. Jc^cLi^v/J. Cli* l^ VJ[1 i LJ.lv/ 

"sjlanggiagen sppken, ^in .. theirj (.several, co.u.p^ries ,;j 
" t ,ap}ain ? pr l o,of'|that>the Chinese- characters are, f jike 

[(language,^ &igns (J of 

* j 

sjhn'otjof twords/*/' rin^otheiv wocdsy 
Tiie imojmentousTesultjoffithistastonishing> 
thatlt-hfe ISfeijaese- characters,^- not (being* 4 on fi ne Aj to 
China, Hut? extending loveR all these different nations, 
thejN4Mj^Ces,tanient^)being lately translatedtintofthe 
Chinese language, and printed in the Chinese cha- 
racter, by one of the Missionaries "ly under the 

-. Morrison. ' * . 
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patrorlage^of ,the*Missionaiy'Society/*'.is mowuacces- 
-sible 4 '(supposing^ a -proportionate^ number, ofslcopies 
can; lie gradually-provided) - tai<three 'hundred jahd 
thirty- three? millions i of ^ peoplejii<c,bnstituti i ngjieai f ly 
half the)populatiohs of |the globe'. ., ifr'mt-ww Uuu 
>-> TChevonlyd'examplefiof-r this .arbitraryoeharaeter - 
which . -'Europe * * possesses^* is 3in'Kqura j arithmetical 
figures cpf vciphers,^ ' which* iwetf have^derivedifrom 
the Arabians H; and!which J 4ike^theMeroglyphi"c^iof' 
Egypt^ or'the type's ofsGh'inafare'sigfiificaht'ma'rksj 
denoting .-the* number ^foriwhick -sthey!stand>fjfiand 
are accordingly equallyiuhders'todd'hyalHtke^ati^hs 
who'have adopted^thte us'e of ithemy However VawauMy 
they are; named;' "a'c'cordifa^ to ^thei'geniu^^fK'edch 
respective language; and are 1 indifferently erriplbyed 

__ ^ V 

and apprehended 1 by the r Eriglish}Fre ( rich f ; j Spanish,' 
Italian, and otnetf people.^ ^ - '\fo " l ^ m ' 

i Upon this-basis^it-'has' been thought, *with' reason, 
thatitVould be 1 possible- : to establish anmni-versal 
organ of tfoinmunication.' ' lUis f oifly^rtecessaty for 
nations to fix >' upon a given ^character^,to express 1 a 
given= object; 1 ' then' each would call 'the thing f sighi- 
fi^dtby the name appropriated 'tb'itJm^hisi'own lalB- 
gUage^aridfthe^ype'would'be.understoodthrough^tft 
alhtherco'untries thus^, a'greed'-in ftHet symbol! t .srf {fib 
J. -The.tediousness offthis'*'mo l derof ; comnVuriicltioh 
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, II The .Arabian^ probably, from Jthg Indians. 
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litudes>;- ^matters of. fact/, types .\,^ut Pdrables i are> 
imaginary, 'circumstances, famjed' r 'forf tjie? excess* 

L f- c * ? *T 

purpose ,of elucidating .some ampor^ant^pcjp^e, ? 'pn 
conveying some]intellectual 5 and f mprgl ftris.tructi^ojn,., 
' iSdripturerTypes ^relate to* -things, spiritual^fwhictu 
v can .only bedllustrated byrithpse whiph aref^nat^ur^;! 
and things eternals, whichjcan only^sbje a 7 pprehen t d^ol' 
through, the medium 'oLsensible^^bjects^^lp^ei 
process p vegetation<-becomes^thefefpre s .a5 f ty^e/,o^ 
the <advances .f.; reli^,ous,,improyeinefit;; ; f 
magnificence tof th< 
the future world. . j ," 
<f the ear, , then >, 'the 
" Grow ' in .grace, and, jin.^thet knpv^le^ge< Pjf/jpp 
" Lord and Saviour Jesus fl Cjbris,t."^"^y3r J e r is ? 'o^e 
" .glory, of 4he sun,>and 
*f and another^ glory ,pf,the stars ; 
* c fereth.from another^starjLnjglo,! 
?? xesurreetion 4 of ithe^ dea,d.'' " tf Theiv2 ar( 
* c celestial bodies, fia4d ?? bodies $ terfes^rialrj^^l^tit^ 
f f jgloiy of ^he, cejestial i 



play o^ the .Divine oper^p,nsaisj 
short and'comprehensive passaggjU 




: palpable to the mi nd^by i being placed, jn^jy 
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Darkness at "the Crucifixion,, tQibe, agreeabjlp^ to jall^astrpno- 
niicai caibui^tioris, artcieht anH ; f - ! - - 
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^w^en^tlie ^errestriaT, 
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$ to : illus.tra:te a spirituaikubjecti 
It4s;ithe ( superiorf 'glqry;^ .t^e body ^ftprjjth^fyp 
rection, ^in-j^mpar^onnjvi^, j it!s pj',e^ent .} J 
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a reason 
raor4inar 
e, ,so ?j qm^thk ne^ess 



"-them: but of invisible things-we-have-nbrideaV, 
^"tiil^iliiey^ are pointed oitt'fo us'^by l^evemroh 1 ; 
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!Smiist be 'communicated Ho us^by- thermediatiqn 
of such ^ things,? ; as ; we \ .already^comprehendi 
,< this T reason ..the, Scripture,, is, found to 
?&. a '/language of it's ., o wn, wMch *doth, not 
corisisfr of, words, -but of signs/ l p'r Js figures>^ taken 
" from, .visible pthings. Jt .. could not 1 otherwise 
" feea't of 'God-, ' who; is -a spirit^ and of the spirit 
,of i man, < and ,of a .spiritual .world \.. which no 

* ' 

words- can 1 'describe. , Words are the Arbitrary 
" signs of riatural , things ; but the, language of 
e \ Revelation goes a step >: further, and^usest <some 
"-,things s as the signs of other things ;> jn- conse- 
"; quenc'e of .which,,.the world, which^we now.s'eejbe- 
" comes a sort of commentary on the^mind oLGod, 
" a^nd, explains the .World in which <,we- believe." > 
, Yet/are dll these Symbols imperfect type's of the 
thing signified.^ ..Revelation describes- the future, 
by tracing Tesemblance&between it and, the present 1 ; 
sometimes by illustrations where,4here is no acteal 
likeness ; sometimes by comparisons^institutjed tipon 
Qme faint analogy ; and sometio(ies,by contrasts 
arising out^pf palpable,. and\>striking,. differences; 
(These-are necessarily' mingled, and blended 5n the 
descriptions given.; us; f of futurity.,- $here^can, be 
no ,' resemblance between this^and, ; the ,heaXenly 
world', f ,so,> perfect, as ,not\to afford -a, ^marked*, dif- 
ference], and, even an obvious' contrast t-^jthejt^anS- 
logy can only /subsist in (t par^ , whilei the^dissimi- 
larity is, general and incalculable. In tracing the 
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t ^ jj lj* i JR;*I "Ji^JL \J JOfJ^fiSf JL KTJf- JCUO * ?.* V^ t* 



;^ 

to <?& ;,sublimity; lr ;bf ^which- .-it4is^re'ally^incafiable^ to . 
strikei out^or ' conceal';or~ supplynt's? deficienciieis^itb 
shjed-upon r *itka;f glory notf it's own^;? and- even?' then 
webhavec prily'-'a-^famt^shadoW'^of /thevsubstancb 
whichf*we are attempting to -grasp --and*. .secured 
Foj^this -reason^ langiiagC'SO figurative is employed ; 
and^foi- this v reas.on, theffigure^bas^ always -something 
ad^itional^; somethingi ^unearthly sonie qualities 
wMpb^dovnot^belong to, 4hej'thing^from s which it 
is^borrowefdv 5 These^images) are ^alh, images : lqf 
gra;ndeur^ of-reli^bn^or of^repose-; orlratlt^ristbey . -.. 



a rest.^^llt^is 
all itis:jneither'pf f these; ^ec'au^e/while^it ^o'm- 
binesy ifr-exceeds '-<them' > all.*<< > 'Y6u. i are_XeVe'iy^mo-* 
mentlreminded,rbyithe ? casting^bf th^im^e^4tMt 
ifeisifbut^ a? figure^fand^that dU'Ca'nnbt^shMo'w l^oift; 

1 the ^ftgs^tecfrUt^i^la? 1 ^ 

;^>'4|if 

6'm'^^^^ 



a/s^mbbl*of,tlie,grace^ahd^lorf^ bf tlie-RE^viER 
conimumca'tedtothis.perishirig.worldl "wfiftti&gS. 
'f the- tenders m'ercy^o^ our- God, tMef -^Bay-spring ' 
' frorn ^pn;'higK hathtfisikd us^ 
in - 
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which all prefigure^the priesthood and atonement 
of Christ : ^.Seeingdhat thejre ar,epTiestsiwdao ! fFei? 
* gifts according to ihe f Law*;., who serve 'unto the 
example and shadow of heavenly things .'Wl^Ife 
was necessary, therefore, that, the- patterns of 
" things in the heavens should be purified with 
(( these Yvbut the heavenly, things, themselves, with 
" better sacrifices than th^se. 'Forth&Law, having.' 
" a 'shadow . .of good things to come,; and not* the 

V 

" very, image of the. things,- cpuld^never-with those 
" sacrifices, which they offered year by year con- 
(f tinually, make the comers thereunto* perfect."' 
" Christ is. not entered into the holy places made 
tf , with hands, which are the figures of the* true; 

\ * f * 

" but into heaven itself, now to appear in .the pre- 
f sence of God, for us." 

From miraculous operations.! ^therefore the pas- 
sage through the Red Sea, and the occurrences 
of the journey of the Israelites through the-Beserty 
are all employed as types of spiritual; .subjects. 
JESUS represents the Manna as symbolizing himself, 
when he^says, " I am that biead,of life." * 

From historical events-nand.. some which >we> 
should not have conceived to b& typical; had they- 1 
not been. used, as symbols by the Inspired- Writers. 
We have a^ example in connection with the text" 
of this evening* The Apostle Paul thus treats" 
some historipal circumstances in- thg family of 
Abraham. f f- Abrahamj-had two sons ; the^one by 



, * ' -<*''* x c. -,y "' v '* ", .'P% " r "'* 

' ' " 



%>j5ofidimaid3 ^e^t^^^^^i^'^t 
"\& 'wh'o : was-'of the 'b6nd-wb v mah "was 'born "after 



BuY 

'after 

" tWrlesli, but he bf the^ee-womaWwas'by prd- 
"'rnise. 'Which things are an allegory ; for: these 
" l are the two Covenants: the orle .from the' Mount 
" Sinai,- which gendereth to bondage, which is 
d Agar. For this Agar'is Mount Sinai in Arabia, 
'* a'nd answereth to Jerusalem which now is> ' aiid 
e ' is in "bondage wi'th her, children. But Jerusaletn- 
"-which is above is free, which' is the mdther 'of 
" us all. Fcir it is written, Rejoice, thou barrett 
"- that bearest n^t ; break forth and cry, thou f that 
" travailest not; for- the desolate has many ;inore 
" children than- she which hath^an husband. 'NoW 
" wGy^. brethren, as Isaac was, are the children 
^ <c of Promise. But as then he that was born aftef 
e l the flesh; persecuted him that was bom after the' 
"spirit, even- so s is it now. Nevertheless, what 
" saith the Scripture ? Cast out the bond-woman* 
" and her 'son.:, for, the son off the bond-woman " 
" shalUnot be heir with the son of .the free^wom^n. 
." So then, brethren, we are. not children^ of the; 
" bond-woman,, but of the free." 
Froire eminent -persons. Joseph, Moses-, David, 
and the Prophets, were so many types of characters^ 
or circumstances, 'under -the Gospel 'dispensation^;; 
andi are so^corisidered, i both ^by -St. Stephen, in his 
defence b^fore^the .Cpuhcir-; ! and* byr St. Paul^ -in; 
his WiimfepEttitf^ of idisti'ngujshed'J characters in the? 



6s. 

Eleventh Chapter of the Epistle to. the :* 

Elijalf was a type of the Hartiingerfof .the I 

John the Baptist: and the parallel Between 1 

in manner- of life,'- in personal "courage/ in auste- 1 

rities, A in -preaching, even in raiment^ might be 

easily established. ~ . 

Distinguished places were types of spiritual and - 
eternal things. The Church is often called Mount- 
Sion: -and ; the Apostle connects this spot -with 5 
the sacrifices ''of 'the Law a symbol both : of -the- 
present and' future Church, when he say's : te We- 
" are .come unto Mount Sion, and unto /the city 
" of -the living God, the heavenly 'Jerusalem, and- 
(e to ian' innumerable- company of -angels, to : the- 
" general assembly- and church' of .the, fii-strobm, 
" which are written in heaven; and to * God the 
" Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made' 
" perfect, and to Jesus the' Mediator of : the New 
<e Covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, that- 
" speaketh better things than that of Abel." * 

St. John again presents the glories, of - heaven' 
under the title of the New Jerusalem ; and almost 
copies the description of the city in Ezekiel's vision. 
It willbe evident," that each of these observations 
might be abundantly amplified, were it. necessary- * 
to the illustration of the subject. 

The types which remain in the Christian ; Church 
are 'two, which -we call -Sacraments; Baptism,- and ,- 
the' 'Lord's Supper: These are 'continued, by- the 




absolute- 
, ordinEinceiof/ihitiatidn 'into, his\0hurch,>the ( symbol 

f ' j "" ^ * ' i 

oRnward^ and ? spiritual' purificationCithe^ other, f as 
the.pledge'of , our uSayiour'sloveyrthe .evidence of 
- the^perpetiiity of; his pjeserice with, his people^ and 
the symbol'of our vital communion with him. 
'..The important 'uses'- of* types r may, be*- 1 seen in 
, the reference^ which vthey bear to spiritual; arid 
eternal' things. , They form a, connection, ^between 
earth and heaven. /. They resemble-, the mysterious 
ladder which -Jacob saw J in his .vision; .the^fopt, 

1 n > 

.of-which.rested' upon the ground, but it's,top reached; 

t * >! 

. -to; the throne of, God ; and abovedt -sat JEHOYAH 

* t '* '' * " - *-* *. -> * - ^ t. 

himsehydispensing'blessings ; while angels? ascended 
and descended, as the mihisters'of-his^benevoience. 
, We cannot look abroad irito^Nature^^without receiv- 
ing instruction and-> admonition. -These various 

** * * r 

and important -uses will . appear more fully as we 
, pursue s the object , of these Lectures. , ; . 

We',haye- seen .the. danger ,^of- symbols, when 
they have been separated from their? objects: that 
which,- was designed to lead--, the rspirit, to Godj 
became the,, occasion of ^seducing, it "~from him. 
,'But Jetlus guard against- extremes. 1 -It is possible , 
vto strip religious worship too naked ; and, in refus- 
ing ceremonies altogether, tolinvolve ourselves in 
-mysticism, or-'- sink into indifference. - Man - is -a 
compoundsbeing. '-'Were^ lie^all^spirit^ we^might 
banish all sensible, objects from his religious ser- 



.vices.,: but as v ,he 'is also ;flesh, he requires to be 
animated and instructed^; vaiid'.the senses may be 
made the medium, both Jof enlightening his under- 
standing, and affecting his. heart. 

While we diligently examine' the typies by which 
God has , symbolized eternal and divine things^ 
and thankfully avail ^ourselves of their assistance, 
let us beware of weakening, their authority, arid, 
diminishing their" just .effect,, by carrying this 
.-mode of thinking too far, and suffering the fancy 
to prevail over the judgment. Some persons havfc 
, presumed to "spiritualize, every' historical incident 
and every plain fact in the Scriptures. To/ the 
>ignor,ant this may appear to. widen the range r of 
Rjevelation;, but m Reality it contracts it. The 
Word of God is a perfect whole, composed of 
many .parts ; the strength, and congruity of which 
must depend upon, their maintaining exactly . the 
arrangement which the mind of the Deity devise^, 
and which His hand executed., Like- a. .well-com- 
pacted city, it demands our admiration, but can 
receive neither addition nor embellishment from 
human wisdom. " Walk about Zion, and go round, 
tf about her : tell the towers thereof. Mark ye 
" well her bulwarks, consider her palaces ; that 
" ye may tell it.to^ the generation following. For 
J f tjhig God is o,u? God for ever a;nd ever ; He wiH 
*f berOUjE guide* i e^ei\ unto death,." 
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THE opinions of Plotinus" and Plato, referred to in the preceding 
' * ' ' ' ' . > ' 

Lecture, p". 53, 'as' connecting philosophical sentiments with popular 

fictions, are' thus expressed. Tivopivy <ll fttruX^is aurou. - Tin<rut 
Kg. puvrtiituffn It ry t rs evufiaufnvos rairf, tufa lias tls alrtittls ^ 
iffveu #t<ru.- 



fxtriHot iffveu #t<ru.-&#eMfii e$v, at ^w% v Savci- xcii o Saf Ti 
xai in Iv <ru ffu(ta<rt fttSatfrifftinn, Iv i'Xj IPTI Kafitiaiitei, xeA ir^nfffiitui 
ttlfni' xsei i$\6tuitvt i*"" xtifieu, %oi avaSga/sj tti fXjf vrus vniZ^n 



IK TOO psgGfyoV KKI roura tiri vo iy if&oo i\6n>r IfrntKruSu^tTv. ^ ,^ 
5 * ' ' - ~ ' \ x <''\~-' . * % -J'- T ' 

riiif in Ennead. I. lib;viii. p. 80. 
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i>; - . PtATO, Reipub. lib. Vii.l 

See also Plato's Phsedo ; and'Proclus, in his- Commentary on Plato's 

-', " I , * , /'.!-. J 

Politics, p. 372 ; concerning sacerdotal and symbolical nlythology. 

f ( " ', , ' ' > - i ., , i 

v The Beautiful description given by Virgil of the Infernal Regions is 
thus held to shadoW forth these philosophical 'sentiments : 

* '-'T . !>* .*>,s > ' t ' ' r 

<e Vestibuluin ante ipsum, primisque in faucibus Orel 

Lucius, et ultrices 'posuere cubilia Curae ; ' * ' "' 
- Pallentesque^ habitant, Morbi,' tristisque Senectus, ' 
1 Et Metus, et raalesuada Fames, ac turpis Egestas ; 

3 "*- ^ "" i [ t''^^ i? i*--*' C i i "$ A.** -. *" ' i 

. Terribiles visu formce : '^Lethumque, Labosque's 

- ;" Turn consanguineus Lethi^ Sopor ; et mala mentis 

* - Gaudia; 




72 . ' ^ - ; 

^^^Gaudia; mortiferumque adverse in limihe'Bellum/ > , " 
|Bp?erreique Eumenidum ? thalami, et. Discordia demens, r . 
i Vipereum erinem vittis jnffexiErc'iruentis.' 

T ,.*i 1 b^ \J A.' .s/i^, 

In medio ramos annosaque brachia, pandit 
XJlinus, opaca, ingens : quam sedem Somnia vulgo 

Vana tenere ferunt, foliisque sub omnibus haerent. 

,. , .' ! v,*a,4u &; .M-^^i*. , /, *^r 
Multaque praeterea variarprn'monstra ferarnm ; 

Centauri in foribus stabulant, Scyllseque biformes, 
Et cehtumgeuninus Briareusj^a'c b.ellua Lernae ' ". 

Horrendum stridens, flammisque armata Chimaera, ^* 
Gorgones, Harpyiaeque, et forma trjcorporis umbrse." 

- '?;- " : -^ ^ < - vlBo.JSh.vi. 

v - . f ^ ,, ' 

i my, '( i',fy/",^'f 'i *V -vcjj*^ *, v '' s"" T r '? ''' 1 
And surely,it is iujpossible to draw a more lively "picture of.tbe 

"-maladies' witH which a'material'nature'is connected ; of the souVs 
"dormant condition through it's Bunion with 'b'ody; and 'of 'the 
1 ' various .mental diseases to which, through such a conjunction', it 
".becomes unavoidably subject: for, this description contain/a three- 
" fold division; representing, in the first place/ the external evils'with 

> * " 



-. A~* 

this material region is'replete; ih'the second place/intimating 

fi t ' j*i~ , F \ 

<c that the life o the soul, when merged in^body^ is ^otning but a 

" dream ; an6?"in the- third place, under the "disguise of omniform and 
" tefrific'monsters, exhibiting" the Various vices'of 'our irratidn'al part." 



- ^ ..... ,.\. '.,,'.. ..... .,.'..,./.. ., -p, 

Pindar ; Clement of Ale'xandria',tin Stromat.'lib.iii:'(quoting Pindar) ; 
Platoon the Cratylus; Philqlaus, (preserved ; by Clem % Al|x.,utsupra^ 
p/413.); Pythagorasj Synesius v (HymnI.)j Pletho on the Oracles ; and 

r * -J-.J "**'(-' \x'''* 

others; thus express, themselves. , -,-/ , 

'''' "'* 



l ' The 1 Discordia demens of -Virgil is aft exact' translation of the Ntiiui 
puivopivy of Empedocles : and 'he refers to this<' material abode; -or 
the realms of generation. See Hierocles, in Aur.,Carm. p. 186.' 

1f F * * 1 -f) < n '*"jl*.I,'** 1 ' 

^ > ' * * "l^**/? * 




. ON SCRIPTURE PARABLES. 

*'-( 4 f , V , f .J "'"-" '-V^ * - ' 

='>* ^T^ T 1 ^""" - ' /"- 

"* "" 1 * l * 

'' ' / ' * PS!A.LM LXXVIII. 2} 3.-" '' 

I mil open my mouth in a Parable ;\' I will iitter dark 

>*.-. */ M - ,. ~ "rt.*>- j-A*-" t "*" * 

' / J ^ - i ^^ \'"'* % '-?*^' '"'!*' 

sayings of old ; which we ' have, heard, arid kn'owri. 

^S - n j -' - . ' -' " /' -rVr-'J,*." -v-' 

and our fathers' have "told us. "" "V^j;. ' , /, 

J.N looking back, upon remote^ ag^s, we'liave found,* J - ^ ; 
considefaJDle (difficulty ; in rtracingl'the^customsrof * " j> ^ 
me'h 'to their 'bfigin, and in fbllowinff'well-knfewn 

, -r' '?*>' >. , , ' t/'^/^'t*'^ "i*^ 

practice^ up' to' their principles. -'The* 'perplexities 
'attending inquiries -after the wisdom f and ^ bbsWr- , , ',, 
Dances tif'ftirmer times" arise from ifhe/brSvity'of v , .^. 
human " : existence. f u The days- of "*'b'uf ; 'years'* are , : 
" threescore* years~ and ten: and'* 'if," 1 liy^ reason: of 
" sfferigth^ they be fourscore years, yet is s their . 

"^ * t $ > " t r'^ ~ * / ^ ^ * * ^ - ? * ^ * * -^ - 1 1 J> : 

u 's&ength labour 'and sorrow; 'for* it is soon cut 
" off/ and' we- fly away ."-^Th^" wa3s '..the 'stancTard 
fixed for human -life,' so far 'back as" the' days 5 ' of 
"Moses ;' wlio' was J himself ah exception to l tne 
'.v>'>^iv;,iu l grifl lived to the age of Iwrllunclfed 




'vigour.; -i'o this* last: term- -the; age- 

" man' was^ nkirrbwed* imirieidia'tely after /the' } Flood ; 



i '"SI 

^>jj 



v,SC,RIPTI3rRE ^PARABLES,. ' 

andwhile^slome of the^atriarchs .exceeded it., most 
of,* the race of- mankind Ml: short , of it. i Even the 

, "* ' ' , r i 1 ^ ."H.r ,C-/ % CV"V" -' ' ' 

more, confine^ "limit ^whicKriMdsesjinaineSj , is a 
boundary seldom,, reached by ourselves, or by pur 
fathers. It; is evident-that this circle is too narrow, 

( ' 

as an 'drhitof knowledge; and. the accumulations 
of experience in so short a space of time could not 
be very considerable* Accordingly, Science has 
slowly advanced:* it has required many generations, 
each in succession adding it's stores 'of observation 
to the information furnished by the preceding one, 
to measure out that scanty portion, of instruction 
which we possess. In the mean while, the irifluencje 
of time has been felty erasing the characters of 
human t experience almost as fast as they have been 
written ; arid the wisdom of our ancestors has been 
half .lost in it's transmission to .their posterity. 
They could glean but a little from the harvest of 
Nature ; and this gleaning has been partly shed, as 
it passed into our garner. "* *- : 

,It has been supposed, and not without reason* 
that the Antediluvians excelled in all arts and 
sciences. From lives so extended, connected with 
health , and research, much might be expected. 
.Whatever their attainments were, they Were swept 
from the world by the, deluge which spread dyer 
&11 it's habitable surface. The monuments of their 
greatness perished with them ;r-perished, -without 
leaving even a fragment to tell how great they wefe^I 



v 'Y* 5 r ' .'f} r ""{' ' fJ / :< t ' l*f'V* s y^fY* '" , j ^ V - ^ ' v i 
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,rri - , 1 i < j">f v < ' i i ^ tP''* ZlJnifl} 1 1 /*-'A'Ai''l Jt n*-i>H'SC; ll ^ s" - 

Th<e -only . -meniorials? ,01 th^md' world^^erve^ to ' ^ 



, cb^ifirmfthe fact of . thaf dk ! tru"ctiye,'everit^by -whiM 
tke works oftjman were^dfest^oyiedf witsK th^ir devoted 
artificers'. The face ^ of Nature' Wems : to Have 
undergone' a total change; arfd the* atmospherelind 
seasons', a radical altera'tion. r Either such * a ehang6 

\ 'JlV * J i 

,mus;t have taken ^pistole on the globe, or in .the 
stamina of the human constitution, ^Whateve'r 
became the occasion,; the fact is clear ; Mtherdaysrol . 
man .upon earth are shortened ; his knowledge and 
experience proportionally circumscribed ; and' the 
.stores of primeval wisdom plundered and 'destroyed. ', 

' f *.-A= s> / 

' Besides the limitation of human wisdom;^;dn 

f p "' 

account Of the brevity of life, the experience ^ 'Of < 
former ages is lost through the' imperfection of 
those symbols by which they, vainly erideavourefl^to 
transmit their observations to future times. It is 

(r * * V j. 

j^olj ^possible to, unravel' all the types which- remain 
ofi the? monuments of Egyptian science. It is 
certain that these images of natural Objee'ts, or 
.delineations of hidden causes,, led those whom they 
were 4ntehded* to instruct/ still further into * tfife 
mazes of ign'orance ; and this, kbyrinth terminated 
ijv the -(gloomy and polluted recesses of -idolatry, 
' s They* inflicted an injury when they meant to 'cohf&r 
a benefit: for while they 'were unable to transmit 
, correct itnpressiojis. of' their discoveries far beyond 
thgir,, own date 3 ;thefymbols by 'whichithey attempted 
,$ii$ ;beneyqlep,| /^t^p 



i * . * - 1 .< v ,,'/'. ; \ \ 

of their;*ppsterity, ' seduceii/them frpm4he track'o'f \ 

L Nature, by which 4hey might' have arrived:' at- f the 

same conclusions ; with iheir- ance^tors^-- but for the ^ 
..intervention of types which, unable" distinctly to 
comprehend, they .foolishly, idolized. -.Had 'they 
lived longer^, and observed more accurately .the 
things,, which they intended to delineate, it 1 is 
, probable they would have -been -able to pourtray 
, types -more -expressive of their object; as it/is 
certain, the present mode of writing is a'medium 
of communication between one part of the world 
.and another, .and from, age to age, more perfect 
than were those arbitrary 'characters to which the 
sciences of- former |jimes were consigned.' These' 
memorials' also, imperfect as they were, had but a A 
little longer date than their inventors. While- the 
key 'to, those which remain is lost, "and -we read 
;them :by conjecture, a' few/* only of : the original 
delineations survive,; and many of these are totally 
inexplicable. . This is a calamity inseparable^ from 
ajl terrestrial attainments. : *? Time "arid accident 
moulder them away. Even the Pyramids are -but 
. . wrecks of former grandeur : they - lift ; their dark 
.masses to the changeful clouds,- and seem to 'bid 
defiance to years :^ but,, in truth, the sands of the 
.Desert ; gather, around 4hemj threatening^ by slow 
;tbut certain advances, - to overwhelm them ; and 
ithe : Inscriptions, which they once bore, are worn 
,,iaway,by; the winter's- tempest.^ . Thus, between the 



-&.:' 




,symbols/,vluch werelflt^dedjto.preMra&^e little > > 

jf *" - v"* ""- j** 7 V " ' ^ <r ' ' * ^ |* * <. *v* Mi !T< ^- ' W js.* % 

{hat; cpu]i||be -gained , for; the^use.^of , posterity;* 
research jhto antiquity -'becomes ^ irksome, > and' 

* :"1 * J > * T i i ^ > * *** 

almost .-fruitless;- r : v s \ -,<< te '- - -" " - 

, The things t which were signified \by these types' 
remain. ' THe>suri knoweth^his rising^ahd his 'going* 
down ; , and the -moon, her appointed/ seasons:" 
" While -the r earth- remaineth,'; seed-time, -and' 
" harvest^ summer and' winter, :, day .andv, night; v 
" cold and heat,* shall not cease." These revolving-. c 
periods were noted by our fathers. ,The"orb& which" ' : , 

*""* ~* *-Hf* - - *-, Tr^' <r^-=" , * 

lighted them 1 to .theirr labours, now shine >upon their* ~!/; >x 

D S 'i ' it . -.-,' t>ff ' >. < uMi, 

graves.: The moon sheds her- pale beamaipon ,the j ' 
tottering, ruins'' of ;,those temples' which ; : wer<e/raise(l' 
by -idolatrous .hands to her - worship,' rand^uppn' 
those .earlier 'monuments which were intended to b 
preserve ; |he recofd of her. courses :- L -the 1 work"and 
the architect have alike passed away I ?The^tars\of 
heaven preserve their orbits, .andj fulfil ,their destiny : 
yet j these also ?have their -fixed' duration.- Without' 
entenng into ;the controversy-'respecting the Poems s 
of .Ossian,' '\ who . can v dispute, the J beauty, of ' the' 
following '. Address r to the .S.un, the, most "mag- s 
nificent of all these pfbs,-;yet not' -exempt > from: 
the' general ruin, which' aw.aits the .visible creatio'n. 
" O.thou that -roUest- above,, round as >the r shield; 
" of imy -fathers! -Whence,; are ^ 
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u' ,eomest >l M-thy a 

'^awful ibeauty^ theustars^hide themselves in ie 

< . ' >'"> ' ' 4 -. - ' . . - 

"-'sky; the ;mopn> cold -\-and pale, :*smks ift' ; <th& 

rc {western, wave. < But' thou .thyself ;mk||st alone ; 
" jyho^can^ be a ; companion; of thy Iqoursef? The 
u oaks of the- mountains fall ;- the mountains them-' 
selves decay 'with years : the. ocean shrinks and, 
grows, again : the moon herself is lost in heaveft: - 
but thou art,for. ever the same, rejoicing in the 

4 v > 

brightness of thy course.. When the world is f 
dark with tempests; when thunder rolls a and 
lightning, flies ; thou lookest^in thy beauty, front 

^ i J * ' 

*f the.: clouds, and laughest at the storm.* But to- 
" Ossian thou lookest in vain l t for he beholds thy 

t " * $ * <~ ^ tf 

f( beamsijno more, whether thy yellow hair flow^ 
" on the^ eastern- clouds, or thou tremblest at the 
" gatesiof the west.- But thou art, perhaps, like' 
" me, for a season : thy years will have an end*. 
" Thou shalt sleep in thy clouds, careless of,the ! , 
'* voices of the , morning. Exult then, O sun ! 
*f'ib the strength of thy youth. Age is- dark, and- 
" unlovely ; it is like* the glimmering light of the 
" moon, when it shines^ through broken clouds, 
'* and 'the; mist, is>, on the hills :., the blast of the 
" north is on the .plain ; the traveller shrjnks 1n< 
" the midst 5 of his journey." j 

The long continuance of this order of .Nature 
has- given occasion to Infidelity to deride the solemn 
predictions of Revelation. " Scoffers in these last' 



'/*** r^j&7^w& :*r ^-v'* 
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. Where ;is,the. 

'the > fats^er 

they were from' the beginning. oft 

It is* rnd^t true,, *as' th& Apostle 'has 1 
remarked, that they overlook, the- astonishing 
changes which have^Jal^eaidy; taken place, on this 
globe, the evidences of which cannot be overturned; 

O , * ! * ^ ' " * > ^ 

nor are- they able to appreciate the Divine 

, ' "' ' 11 > *''",'', 

forbearance, which lengthens out the space "fqr 
repentance, or the fidelity of that^ word upon 
which the consummation of all. things depends., 

They are 'unable also to trace the actual influence 

'. , } " 

of time upon the grand machinery of Nature ; it 

is constructed upon a^scaie too large to fall within 
the compass of their observation. We are*assured, 
and we 'believe the testimony,- that the whole* 

r ' 

creatiori is tending to it's dissolution. The heavens 
and the earth are " waxing old, as doth a garment.'* 
Time is hastening to complete his conquests, -and 
to. finish his career. And as; the great end of 
Revelation is to teach us,- "seeing all these- things 
" shall he dissolved what manner of ^persons we^ 
tf ought to be, in all holy conversation and 
"godliness;" so no other, and no less andbjeet/is, 
hekUn view by. these discussions.. Whether we 
wander over the. fields of ancient research, or , 
among the fragments of ruined greatness whether- 
we .surround you, with the customs of former times, 
or the habits, of distant 1 countries the whoje' is : 




intended^ 

n^r-of 4eacKing;.;up6n^it's , impp.rtant discoveries, 
upon it's awful and sublime ^nstructions^anditp 
exhibit, , at , once, r it's^ . infimt^superiority, and' it's' . 
Divine -authority. < "' 3 nR^ ' 

The present Lecture is to be, '*"?% 

V 

ON SCRIPTURE PARABLES : 

and it is proposed "to advert, first, ,tq Ancient ' 
Signs; .which will be , found to connect Figures, 

* "2L_ it* * - 

and Types with Parables; thus linking _ the sub-, 
jects already discussed with that ., which* is ,now- 
to be examined. Then, to Parables in general^ as 
they .were .employed in the earliest r modes t of .in-, 

struction. ,And, lastly, to some examples ofj this 

> . ' ', t j , j * - > < i i . i f , 

method of teaching which occur in the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament ; , those of the New for ming 
distinctsubjectsforfutureLectur.es. 

L ANCIENT SIGNS. ' , - - " \ 

"Ancient Signs will throw considerable light 'upon- 
these inquiries, as they will serve to -explain the 
general habits of those nations with whom v Figura- ! 
tive ^Language and Parabolic instruction are -most'" 
prevalent. r , ' - > '"" 

I.' It appears to be the custom of the' East to = 
converse by signs.' In private life^ they Issue their 
commands rather ' by motions -than -by 'words.. 
A slight signal is distinctly understood, and in-. 1 - 
stantly, acted .upon./, To \this singular 'custom ,the. 



^fv.sf '.'-#- -*Wm yr- ff iffjPHf *s . 




Ui unto^ 

" of a maiden unto the handvof 

C, j.^1 , ^ I 

" our eyes -wait 
- f< he have mercy upon us. '' They transact eyen 
-affairs of -consequence by signals .of this description; 
<ancl when it is'~neces i s|iy'to 5 speak^ ''sp'eakdn a low 
?v6ice'K .^ In public/'they ; preserve the s'atfte 'custom'; 
-and at 4he* Court ejSpecialjyVia 'profound 'silence 'is 
otbserved v ..Theymultipl^these'sfgijalsrbyMifFererit 
^positions uof . thelfirigers, /-to 1 - In .-astonishing extenilfct ' J 
The ;mo>t impqrtaht : .commands \ii e issued in nthi^ 
, -way/ : 'An ^European Am'bassador iwast.cdnyei^ing 

". v * ' - C '*'."' > *' ,' ", ' *- ' 

-with an Oriental Prime-minister, twhen' the'Hurh- 

;< - ' *'' t > 7, *-". > 

Provost, came li'hto "the *hall of audiehcec aiidiwhis- 

- . ' \- ^ -3 . - 

^pered.in-the ear of the ^Premier. " All Ithe answer 
"which -he received Irpm-him .was a slight horizontal 

, * ff potion withhiskayd :" he .resumed the.conversation 
with ^great.^ease t apd cheerfulnes,^., - But, that sign 
ygas, a command -for F the execution^ of cnine^men, 

.'whose-heads apcordingly-presented thems,eives on-.the 

outside of the first gatey as the Ambassador departed j . 

-'Iftis 'practice will. serve t,o point out ithe, import 

of Ahose signs emplove^by the Prophets toalLustrate 

-the .various objects of -their mission, ..the, significance 

^-4^-"' ^ * i ,' ^ J /* ^ -* 6 ^ " t. t >, **&&' -t O -\ - \ 

'.^^s^cxxiuf r,2f ;> ^ ' f Fragments' to 'Cajniet.' ^'^ 
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of which might not, otherwise be .immediatel^ap- 

parent to us. "At the,same time^ spake jbJie.Librd 

" by Isaiah the Son of Amoz^saying^^ia 

" the sackcloth frpni off thy^loms^and^put 

" shoe from thy foot. And he ^i^sp^ 

" naked and barefoot. 1 And the Lord said,<Like as 

-i * ^ 5 * r u 

<( my servant Isaiah hath walked naked, and bare- 

< - , -If.V '* 

" foot three years, for a 'sign and wonder jupon 
" Egypt and upon Ethiopia ; So , shall the; king 
te of Assyria lead away the Egyptians* .prisoners^ 
" and the Ethiopians, captives, youn&and old,, naked 
" and barefoot, to the shame of Egypt. 4 n 9^j,they ? ' 
(that is,- the Israelites, who had confided,^ |oo 
much in the alliances of those powers,), " r shall 

- ' , I . ' ( 'v.' ** ' - ' ' ' >'-* . 

" be afraid anej ashamed of, Ethiopia, their^/ex- 
t( pectation. and of Egypt their glory *;]' < A^simi- 

, f , J * o/ t i i, o ' ^,, Uif ' iie'^vj' " 

lar sign was commanded the proghgt Jteijemiahjf. 

" Thus saith the Lord unto, me,:, Go and, get thee 

f - - * -MV ''1 * ' H !ft5 i !j ' rtj5 

" a linen girdle, and put it upon, thy Joins, and f ,put 
"it not in water. So I got a girdle, ^according ^o 
<e the word of the Lord, and put it, on m^ Joins. 
ie And the word of the Lord came unto me the 

, , ' 5 t,. 'i-^l* "i 4 ^ \, 

" second time,, saying, Take the girdle .thajfc thotu 
hast'got, which is upoii thy loins,, apd^arise^^o 
'io Euphrates, and hide it' therein a hole of the 

r 7 'fll I-/ 1 > ' ! 5 :> iJ'H" '^* / S3P1004t*b-" 

* 
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" aftei: many days, that the Lord said .untojne, 

3 ^^cri" f j'' s Hi f (jiii('kTj^<o d-itt s '?ij aiWi^y^ 
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- , . , _ -^ ^ ff ; ^ . 

" ."'Arise,-. go to Euphrates, andtake,the girdle from 

.""-thence, which rcommarided" ttiee to> hide there., 

""Then I went to. Euphrates, and digged, and took 

"the girdle from the place where T had hid it; 

* ^^ J ^ * i ?i-'/ it' i 

' " and, behold v the girdle was marred,*!it was pro- 
" fitable .for nothing. Then 'the word"o j f the Lord 
" came unto me, saying, , Thus saitli^lie Lord, 
**" After this manner will.! mar th'eipricle'of Jiidah, ' 
" and the great .pride bf^ Jerusalem i . This evil" peo;- 
" pie, which refuse to hear my words, which walk in 
" the imagination of, their Heart, 'and walk after other 
" gods, to serve them,'"and to" worship uiem,'. shall 
" evenbe'as this girdle, 'Whibh^sgbod fof. nothing." 

But the pro'pihet^Ezekiel abounds in tHese signs': 

, I- i .-,v' I r'-t /f<r 'sif v ''hin&js!''*"*'' 
scarcely was a prediction nSade by r hifn without a 

corresponding sign ,ac'6om'pa%ying $? f Ih^thejcom- 

-me'ncement of 'liis minis^ry^ he^was^cbliimanaed^to 

-pass through all the apparatus and all tne privations 

of 'a \siege ; andj' by^a '.singular prbcess^to exhibit 

^the^number of years, in whicK God had v su|Fered .the 

rebellions of Israel ^ana-'oi Judan^ by lying on ^his 

left side, three, hundred' and' ninety days -lor Israel, 

and- on -his right forty days for J.udah ; eaetTday, "An 

both cases, being appointed fpr a, year. , .His^food 

was to be scanty and 4 polluted ;,liis water, measured 

out in, small proportionVj and he w v as .tq.subiect 

, " -, 'j-'h f " /ir? '-'< - } ' I *yr)$ 
himself- 'to, those .calamities* which .were about .-to 

, overwhelm his*c6"untrymen.in.the siege which -he 
, predicted. How striking must - those,<,signs ,have 

G 2 
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been to a, people, who 'were aiccustomed^foiuch 

moties of communication 'l Vcamiot but" ' tfiink 

t)ur ^Lord's stooping down ; ' and writing with" his 

"finger, on the grouriiy instead of answering 'Ihose 

who brought to" him' the woman' taken in adultery, 

was a sign of this description. "Perhaps he wrote 

'the very sentence which -found 1 it's way. to -'the 

'consciences of her accusers, 'when 'he add'dressed 

them' and said, "'He 'that^s wiihbut sin among you, 

"let him first'c'ast'a stone at her." 'Perhaps he 

intimated/ that^the* accusatibn was written ''on ^the 

sand, soon to 1 be effaced; for he pardoned, when he 

dismissed her; and said, " Neither J d'o : I cpndemn 

thee :. go, arid sin no : more." 

2. Another ^singular custom' in the' Eftst -Was -an 

association of "things' with nam'es, whi j ch' appears" to 

'amount to 'a play upon wbVds. -'This' was' not only 

a common practice, arid upon light 'occasions, J b'ut in 

x the most awful solemnities, and with the most serious 

* ' * 

intentions. Instances occ'ur' perpetually,' in : th& 
^Prophets, 'bf -this assimila'ti'o'ri'of sense to smiri'd/in 
'a'cfcommodatirig.the most weighty prophecies to the 
^significEitioh of the'nariies 'of theV places ! agai-nst 
which 'they, were directed. * Some ,memora'ble 
examples might be produced fr&m |! the prophedies 
" of dying Jacob, (and in such a moment he' could 
"not intend "to trifle!) who shapes, his -blessings upon 
: "hls' sons ac'cordirig to f J the"import of their respective- 
" Judah, thou'ait he whom thy brethren 



- r^'V', . IT-/ ^"rtv-' '*' 
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shall > praise " - his l name ,' implying praise. Of 

j-'* t*> A- f i >. ' " , *- j ( ? * JT $V O_ 1 \ ' t f Jm 




promised Dan, that he " shall judge his people"-^- 

* V.. "' ( ' t < i e >- - J-S 1* !' 

to judge being the import, of r the name. Gad sig- 
nifies a troop ; and he says, " A troop shall overcome 

J , i.<-i ** i i- l ^ a J , *^ 

him, but, he shall overcome at'the last." Asher/ 
whose name implies happiness, is promised plenty 
and prosperity. The name Joseph means adding, 
and his blessing includes fruitfulness and increase*. 
Our Lord himself employs this method, in reference 
to the name of Peter : " Thou art-Pe^er," or a Rpck; 

f s ' * , ^ 

" and upon t;his rock will I build my church ;" i ;, 
assuredly upon the principle which that Apostle 
had just avowed, and not upon himself; 'yet the 
pr.qmise turning upon the name, of him to whom; it 
was,. addressed, is an illustration of this, mode f of 

<, - , "','!.' 

speaking. The practice is prevalent still # ahton^ 
the Orientals : -and some Arabian proverbs might 
be produced which would s prove this point*, did it 
not^sufficiently rest upon Scripture authority. 
3. /Metaphorical terms are frequently, blende^; 

with general expressions ; and these give Eastern ' 

> ,, i ,. * ,; 1 ' l < ' ** A 5- H -" i * T " 

language a parabolic cast, ^eyen upon ordinary 
occasions. , The Turks denominate the pestilence,, 

; - "; -: " . i " Jl -,- ^ '-yf 5' "' ^ V ^ ' 

The arrow of God; and the samq ^erm is fk employe,d,,, 
in connection with the pestilence, by the Psalmist. 

* * " * F * t ^ * \ ' * ^ ~ ~~ I,*-? Itl * ^. " 

when, he., declares the^se.cur^ty of .tljie, 

'> ''-"' ' * '"' .."* ^Fragments to:(Ealmet";' , ' 
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amidst danger of fevery t description*^ Death is 
described, ^ in the Koran, as, kn a^e/, to wh6m 
a distinct name is given t. The 'Psalm|stsays,T(and 

the words were applied to the Redeemer during: his 

'' - r r '-';? -v 

pilgrimage,), " The zeal of thin house hath eaten me 
up," more correctly, "^melted me+" This appears 
to oe an allusion to an Oriental custom, for those 

1 l *-" " ' ' (- * ' 

who feel themselves aggrieved, and who wish to 
appeal to the monarch, to carry in their ^hands 
" a kind of match, lighted and smoking ; luhicfi is 
(( considered as the allegorical embleyn of the Jire 
" that consumes their soul" And this practice 
presents in a new and striking point of observation 
that beautiful promise, in Isaiah relative to the 
Saviour : " The smoking flax shall he riot quench 
"He, shall bring forth judgment unto truth." He 
shall not refuse the appeal of the oppressed, but 
shall, deliver them jfrom their wrongs, and redress 
their 'grievances II. s Metaphorical terms blend with 
general expressions ( in all languages : in the East, 
they take their character from the 'luxuriance of 

^ "f* "j 5 *"***" * ' l ' \ * "**'* -i 

the scenery, and from their prevailing customs. 
These, without attention, are lost to Europeans. 

4. The most awful events are frequently pre- 
dicted in ametaphoricalform. It has been already 



, 

vc r JizraeL See i Sale's Koran, c. \\. p. 6. Note. 

y'tlie Persians^ Mordad; { 6r Aswnarf; theRatibins> 
and Arabians, as in the .Koran ; the Chaldee Paraphrasts, 
Malk-ad-monsa: by others, Samael. 

Personnel. ' * II Fragments to Calmet- 
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remarked, that ^Ezejdel abounds in typical repre- 
'sentations ; and T jt'is' no less to be observed, thatLKis 
prophecies are delivered usually in a strain highly 
metaphoricaL An' invaluable'" writer ^' has made 

" I>JL>* ' 1 . S ', U f *' > .1 l 'lt ' ' * J -> '.In*** < .1 /* 

it appear, that to preserve the^congruity ot the 
predictions, relative to the obstruction of .'Tyre, "in 
that proptiet, we must consider him u as speaking 'of 

.'. f -,.,.' )'.''>, S' i-'ifi;*- ,ij Nij^'-f -U r 1 * 1 -Vs* ' 

this maritime state under the allegory or a ship,, 

-, ., . -n\$i ,.* : J '",'* 'i.^Al J Cl/'tl'" ' il ,' * it~ I'A ' 

descnbinghercow5irMc^o?z~theKeel) carvings, masts, 

i M 'I 1 * -'' " ^^ii'Jrhi /iU . ''.^ .,t> '<' 

oars, sailj banner, awnings, with all the insignia ot 

- . " , ,; ", '-^ l '?t O.f'U'i:' f;' r ifo]l '*' L ? 'H'J '' 

ancient vessels ; her company, consisting ot rowers, 
commanders, mariners, and warriors ; her foreign 

connections, her inland merchandiser witH all iheir 

i i i 

Varieties,: and after an eloquenfdetairof 'these/' this 
magnificent vessel is wrecked,' ^with all l 'her f stores, 

upon her own seas, and' amidst^ itHer r sympathy ^'/and 

>, . e ', ', .. "\ ! ' .ifJ*"'* i^*> "^I'-KsXCt^j^n-- 

1 



outcries of the nations witH wnorii 1 sne* ''trautecu 

* * a $ > 1 * 

Whoever will read the> chapter *, with -mis image 
in Kis mind,- will find it replete wi'th 'beauty,"ahd ' ' 
be able to surmount some difficulties,' not easily 
removed- on any joiner principle., '""''* J ! 
'Having adverted to these singularities of Oriental 

"', * J fi j t f, L ^, } ^^ ?"$ -t-^b 1 "X ft* i^^ 1 

" * ** t v (*' ' I. . , T E* ^lj2 '* ' i. * / 

custom's, as elucidating certain metaphorical- ex- 
pressions in the Scriptures, and" bearing upon the 
subject, we pass on to examine , ,' ' '/ 

II. PARABLES IN, GENtRAIil i. 1 / f 

^he origin of Parables, so far -as we f cantfkce it, 
. appears to Haye been with tneC Hebrews: -~ It is 

1 fi > | ^.1 v * ( ,*_>*% ,-\ J jt^g; X j s ^ i(.J X * ' f -j 

1f The ingenious Editor >J "6f " Calmet, in- the volume k of 
Fragments. * JEzek.xxvii'. 
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most certain, that 'the oldest specimen of this land 
of writing and speaking is to be found in the Scrip- 
tures, which cany us, far beyond<the "earliest frag- 
ments of antiquity, into the first ages.pf the world. 
The earliest Greek writers were poets, who blended 
philosophy with allegory. The 'earliest Egyptian 
writing consisted in symbols, which, as we have 
seen, gave birt^h to _ this kind of composition. It 
is, a remarkable circumstance; that all the names >of 
the primary Grecian and Roman gods may.be 
traced back to terms employed by the Egyptians 
in reference to their types, and expressing the 
nature or character of the thing signified by them ;- 
and. that the Egyptian tongue bears such an .affinity 
to the Hebrew, as to afford the clearest presumptive 
evidence that it was derived thence. - Jupiter, 
Neptune, Pluto, <may be traced to an Egyptian ^pr 
Hebraic derivation; and even the names, -Orpheus, 
Linus, Museus (derived from, the same -root as 
, -Moses), \iriay be thus unravelled; so that it is 
difficult to determine where the fabulous Mstory, 
arising from mistaken symbols, closes/ .and*- the 
record of, true events and .personages .commences. 
These names all shew the dependance of. worship 
and customs, among different nations, -upon the 
Hebrews/ in their language ,and ceremonies*. It 
can scarcely be denied, that the, Egyptian .philosophy 
was borrowed from the Hebrews, either from". 

* See Note at ; the-enfl *of Lecture. 



patr ; iarchal*tradition_ gr * from, the J,qri] 
point Jhas ,b.een laboured and t 

*-,- ^ ' T i > . ' H !*<_< 

painful researches ( pf, the, mpst eminent schplaESj: : 
arid this once settled, <the v philosophy, of the 
Eastern nations , follow.s .of cpurse, it being eoja- 

|J ' * J *' t H ( O , 

fessediy traduced from the, ^Egyptian. With tjie, 
substance, they, also _adppted ,the,, forms; and.th^t- 
parabolic^mode; of instruction, which distinguishes 
to t thisj day.tjie East, passed over, Europe. . 

: The prevalence of Parables, through all antiquity, 
,is indisputable. Aris,totle calls a,philpsopher, s a lovqr 
of fabulous tradition 1 * , as folding up the principles, 
, of , true wisdom : in the veil of fictipn. The uncer- 
tainty in what class we ought, . to ,, place. Qrpheus,- , 
whether among the race' of liying men, or, ampng 
the imaginary gods, and herpes ,, which .fancy ^pro- 
duced from Egyptian symbols. and their chaWc- 
teristic ( epithets, induces us tp look to ;Hqmer, 
as furnishing the earliest , exemplification of- this 
mytholpgic instructipn. , His matchless pqems pre- 
s^nted to the anpients a systern of parabolic phi- 

_^^' i-rj ^^ ~*> ? ^ f. . r- j t * 

losophy ; ,. and,, were . sp ,cpnsidered by the m,pst, 

t, v ' - ' i * * <**V'"<.^ & ' 5 '^ 

eminent ,of their ,sages. -j While they adopted >this 
mode of, teaching, they made>it subservient to their v 
own: purppses ; and ,o t cPnstructed their -parades 
as' to ^disguise the jsources whence Jhey derjve.4 
them.> , 'After, s the poets, ^philosophers employed this 

, ' X ' \\ * ', <"> 5 X4" r (i *i fc A ,'V*i-w i ">-> J * 
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*-* ./ ?> ^ ' t-i^t , * 3m ^ ** ^ <* v 

method^to f> .cjpnvey th^ir^ins^ructioris.? " ,1 

of r Philpstrgtus^anid t pf , ^sgp^ proceed .on ^this 

principle,:, f^The modejof teachinff by. fables, ambha: 

JL 1 -^ i#i*iLif-S ,jr "M^f A3 Tl? * S '^ *V*"* ^J ? 1 A ' * ^J 

\ > 

the^xee^i i^r^t as^ibed^qiHesipd,: nor are' all 
the. fables assigned $p ^Esop4he invention of-.?that 

if *^ O V* ?il /ivJis 4?i'**S4* *^>.Ft A *,*** ""*. 1" 5 1 " 

sage ; Jt ^ut hei se^nis^to jbave brought this parabolie 
method to greiat^gerfectwn. Pythagoras. taught' by 
emblemsLand pointed .eniffmatical sentences . Plato. 

') { f u * *I **3J % 1 f ' ' ^ ! " ^ * 4 i J f ! " * f ' ** ( ' 

whose n sublime ,,philosQphv,has, prpcure,d^ for .him 

* _.** >> i vsi*ti 'tJt* Jilu 11^ JUi*. i XV < ' ' 

, C* * ? 

^lip titlPrnT //77J777P pnnx'pvpil nic r cAnfimpnfc Tiv- 

W1C 4 uiv^Cj | V.Ai JbOfrC/fr/vC^^,. Jyt/il V CVC^U ^1,19 / oCllLlHiCIlto t > UV 

- 1 ^ ^ n a ( 

metaphorical dejine j atipns;,;."and, frequ.ently guards 
his- rea/lerjSp .againsj^tgrminating >their:^esearchesi.rin 
his^aliegp^ies.^ujt^exho^ts -that the^shojuldpthrpugh 
the metaphoFj penetrate 5 to r1 the fthirigs < concealed 
undeiy y ^ ?/ hnagi|s f? an<| f symbols. This mode f he 
borrow^ fr ( pm ^the ,Hebre t ws , and,, Egyptians. ..He 
even]^pmetin^es,|mentions Syrian s parables ; but/he 



because, itheir iS^parati^nf from? ali^natipns, caused 
thenij tp )( be held f in hatred and cpntempt, ,and ;pai'tly 
to4ecure/jtj?f himself ^^thes consi4ejratiori! of having 
tby this^lasQinating anduusefui modey> s to?<a 
xtenti^andMn a? ; more 'beautiful form^tha,n 
others *.U o i^ll jthe .philosophersfadopte4ttheiparabolie 
manner, ^morel OBilessyiuntil r the> times 1 of) Aristotle.; 
whdj[firsttodk^fitom-philos0phy. the ..veihofi -fi'ctioH, 
arid/clotbeddtiina^dress^morelsimple. ?H THPtv 
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'The' was which were .made of 'Parables -were 
various l and' dissimilar: some of them{must excite, 

* Y " * } 

pity, and others demand censure.' To hide' '"? the 
nakedness of the, land," they were f sometimes 
ado^te'd. 'Where but ^little information .wa's 'pos- 
sessed^ 'it 'was 1 attenipted' J tolehharice jts value, by 

'^ At'i'if . * n -,j 1 f "*i * . * s 5" > v-v ' -ifi /if? B ,r , 5C/i",- 1 

giving to* it-an^ir ot 'mystery ,-^-and.rto conceal it's 
scantiness, by the multiplication' of ^ f |ymbols, ? (livef- 
Isified In their' fbrin; biit 1 "freqiientlylmporting the 
same 'thing. When su'cK* knowledge .as' they'pos- 
sessed was dealt out to the r; multitucle' b^Plittlle'aiMl 
little, and 1 clothed in 1 a gafB 1 so iS ofbscure >f yet so 
attractive, the hidden stores 'of ^wi'sdom^were'pre-' 
,sunied to^e inexhaustible? ! - |jl v " ' K > !{ * 

'If "this effort to cover igtforahceHdeserves' diir, 
pity, another motive" attained'' 'By A the ^ncieifts,' 
especially * their : priests,' to si symb61s ( anid j parables, 
demands censure jit 1 was7 i to''feseVve f such 'Know- 
ledge as they ha*d t6 f? theniselves';tror to;cbmmuni- 
'ca'te it partially and slowly Ho "those" who^coulbl 
afford^ 1 to purchase' itr It'was'-'th^ir maximythat 
wisdom -should hot be haf&Wnlttfftglit*; atid^hile 
some were-initiatedi by thennfluence'-'oflwealth^or 
rank; ' into 4 their mysteries5: ! 'th'e.';nniMtude rtwere 
abused with 5 the wildest? fablesi'and'.-left'tto ^he'imi 7 

f * 

serable degradation of ^the" grpssest4d6latr^. a irtHo,w' 
unlike His benevolent' Fsysfcemy'n.wKbj^aw/hile i*he, 
brought Parables to the highest .perfection, ;un- 
folded the mysteries -of the . Kingddjn of :God ,to. 



'all' who desired to knQW-them,; unlocked his .trea- 
sures of wisdom^ %nd knowledge^ to, the meanest 
edacity ; and 1 pron^uncedr-ras- the evince of his 
(Jiyine mission,, as the character of hip religion,; as 
o.f : equal, weight with' his miracles-rljlie generous 
sentiment, " The poor have, tfye Crpspel- preached 
unto them.." He rose, like, the, sun, uppn " the 
palpable Qbscm'e," of I^eaithenism : he stpo.d as 
God amidst $* chaos and darkness, of Philosophy, 
and said, s " Let tjiere he light and there vi^as 
light." 

It ought v not to be denied, that in the earliest 
ages, of parabqlic teaching, and apart from the selfish 
motives which afterwards disgraced it, -some noble 
purposes were answered by it ; it tended to excite 
curiosity, and a thirst for information. That which 
was seen, had a character so sublime, yet so my- 
sterious, that the inquiring mind l>ecame anxious 
to learn more : and when this desire is awakened, 
the difficulties -attending the acquisition of know T 
ledge will stimulate, but never 4aunt, the ardent 
spirit. * This kind of excitement is that which 
alone is necessary to distinction : with it nothing 
is impossible to man : without it, attainments wilj 
be mean, and tardily acquired. And a wiser arid 
happier method to communicate it could not have,- 
been suggested, than the parabolic mode of teach-* 
ing; because, enough is revealed .to interes|,-r- 
enough is 1 kept 'back to c,aU forth a^licajdon, In, 
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ybuthfuJ^minds -this .ppsitip^ rf ^eets .withjabundaat 
illustration:^ we ,< P must, ;try ; to re,a<jh t the heart, 
through jthe, medium , of ;the , .sense's, s and 'in the 
exercise of the imagination. f , . { ^' 

. 'Another .advantage ah cpnnectionl'with Parables 
was, that they served to impress more firmly .tjpdn 
the mind,,,whatever was -received ^through .their ,-in- 
strunientality . The , idea ' was , kepit .alive, ^y -^the 
sensible ^object connected with ^presenting itself 
every .day, in every place, -under {almost every form. 
"As it was rendered more tangible, 'in the' first^in- 
-stance, by,, being <* so clothed, it was > after wards 
more, easily retained. , The ! mind;also. busied itself 
-in separating, the sentiment from the image in 
r re-combining themin comparing4hern-rrinjtrying 
their f analogy jn 'yarious ways :, r and ^thus^amuse- 
"ment became blended wiikinformationL; theilatedt 
powers 'of . the spirit were called' forth ; f its : faGultms 
were^ employed ; and more -was achieved by -this 
Excitement, than by ^he, mere ^sentiment ,>firs't 
f'communicated, tthe remote adyantages |were,,far 
'^greater ,than ,the. f good that was^immedjtately^apr 
^parent, To;exercis.e the mind constantly, -to pre- 
sent ' it vwith'vuseful ^subje^cts of <3 meditation, ; is .|to 
?efFect Mnore { fqr^ the ^happiness ;ahp!>iritei^st t S 6|?the 
; individual ;so.| excited Aand empjoyed-i^ll^n rif:;|jwe 
^c6uld at> once, communicate , all ,Uhe tdiscpv^ries^f 

_ ' -t' 'iJTr, j;t ^j, t t*^.|-r' T ^|ts*^ il 

Sfcierfce, and enrich; iwith all; the^tpres of| 4 lit^rature v 
-disadvantages, of it this ^ mo(ie;)o,dnstruetioa, 
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in a dark and, sensual , age, must riot be concealed J 
it obscured the truth too' much. It was riot', 
glass framecLfor the purpose of, beholding, through 
a darkened, medium,- the "insufferable', glories of 
the sun; but it was a mist so dense, . that* the 
shadow,,, of $eath brooded upon the nations. v "The 
type occupied the front ground-; .the thingvsignified 
was cast too much into .the shade, . Parables^ jas 
welLas symbols, Were misapprehended, and, con- 
jointly, produced idolatry. Those who, undertook 
to teach, were themselves deplorably , ignorant of 
the figures which they , had borrowed -;\ and igno- 
rance could only f propagate itV. own likeness/; < tpFo 
, the most >sober, judgment; this method- of? corny 
munication/ -renders it difficult to separatentruth 

.<,-*" Oh* ' * - I i ' 

from fables : great transactions , are disguised ; 
fact, and fiction s arer mingled ; history finds it 
almost impracticable to draw the line with accu- 
racy ; and records, become perplexed, which might 
have "been otherwise luminous. The' judgment 
was sacrificed _'tq the imagination ; the 'taste was 
cultivated ratrier than , the understanding. This, 

tj f ,rt)k^ j;jf t -""" ' * P ' 

was a ^ partial evil in the beginning, which led tcXa 

* la^RAfi I" " ' ' ~ 




spiritual in a their import, led to things sensual.; 
and the liglit and pjiegated robe worn by philo- 
sophy^to- attract, observation in the first instance, 
became the meretricious garb- of unchecked licen- 
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, **' 

( ; f f 

tiousriess. , , Witness -the shameles# rites ; bfcPa"gan- 
ismrthe immodest^ stales* of' -pbetry the- 'gross 
fables iOf; gods and heroes. ^And riee'd I^oi^t 6'iit. 
the issue ? Every? vile> and' filthy pa'ssion^Hhi't*' the 
fallen: .nature's of man -* engendered, lifted *iij? it's, 
unblushing ' front, sanctioned % 5 ' the, s hqly ^'affd 
abusedVname of religion^ pfofecte'd^nft'elicou- 
raged by .human' laws, and cel6brated ?c ih HHS tdd 
exquisite and prostituted ^page w of^ 4 tli*e r ^'edifici% ? 
?poet., .To^produce examplesywould^be^'td 
the subje'ct/ To^pursue this part^o 
-could only present the rriortifyi% 'ejH 
desperate .depravity -of the^humarf^.hBlrft^ Wfe 
t,urri,, therefore,?J$to -a v fairer isc'ehe7~the 1? 'uSife W 
this instructive mode ^df teachiilgr*iwi'th^fiE%!;'s 
abuse, .in {the example^ 'pf/^ ^ ' 
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lie term "is employea in the 'Scriptures in -a 

t l *_*. . ,_ . -i t. < * ~,- 1-ftfH /* (i- JTk^'" 



'ri"fi}, s'A$ gj >V,4i-wJ/.HiHJKi 1 SfH '\at J5H S&$~ 

vost variety ot significations. P rover w-^senten- 

,.< X.at 3 '.I ..rMH'.'^rL-r'^f'".' 1W *>W- 

tious communications, relating to men and man- 

- *-jv* -t: ,!!,.< ; ^nj^u'ftt.MV r si ' li* ^*/^ -% ! i 
nei-s^: bear this < name. Such are, the Proyer,bss'of 

o-ii '' iifitW* -' ife*k-'* ; - r i uii{j. j^-' I?M atJ/r/^Jii - 
Soromontf m When tne Disciples said, to :the Saviour, 

<{>'-MKM ff'H^--' ^^VMilt ^ ,fil ,-. fR^jMll'^q. 'fe fA 

"^o/fnbw^speakest thou plainly, and speafcest^no, 

'W<> fl i-,,,wL,.Vfiv. - .: .{nui vj&. . vtii^i ^eifbllgAMI 

proverb;' they meant, out of r his usual method 

jrki^v-u.- A,tl*'^. .-i-i V "^*ifl#fuVi'j'.t<U<'-<ife(|, ^uJj^l 

op l teaching-by parables, or emermatical sentenc.es. 

- Aiia^rt U .i^iP" * -^ Wwiia j m ja: ' t .'t^to^ 
AlthcTugn a difterent word is employed*, this is the 

.*;>. . .. . ^ . t o-t'iA t?fl -^ frrtfr J3Q 

^.j,^ . _ r^-r*- t ; , . L W 



t , . 

-*^ 
it's derivation would lead one to expect it intende'd any common, 

' ' -*i yYd'^rtmm'J < U-^ >^' * s '-? MJ' *;mtJ^ 

mode of* speaking. , t '.-. 



|>drt ofythe/passage.j, 'poetry, because^it 
f#b<aunds naturally . with --mdtahbr<ical ^language 
- '"especially '; when 4t ."stands 'connected#iwith ^predic- 
tions, whic'h always Ibon-ow sensible o'bjeets &s*their 
-medium is called ,a^para'ble. - AThus v Job,^artd 
Balaam, , are saKUtq "take up , their ^parables/' 
tyhenevertheir sublime addresses commence. -^Khe 
term is also applied 4o lighter subjects^ produced 
4n seasons of .festivity, ' Such was -the : riddle^ 
Sampson. It is a practice <still common inlth'e 
-East j to ^propose enigmas for^ solution; <to, j a d $arty 
j met ( for entertainment. -/The equivocation in -the 
-terms employed,- ^of strengthyliterally applied?to'the 

* ' L f f* """ 

lionj and metaphbncally, as applied -to j the,, senses, 

(rendered/'^^whataisr-sweeter^thari 'honey? -what- is 

stronger than a lion ?" .in the, solution,) -gives the 

,, construction^ -\ttie* ambiguity that cast ^ which is 

., considered, ^njthe^Scriptures^parabtflic. , We~niust 

. nQt^ omit' -to fremar.k, that 'the teem Parable,;^is 

1 * / " ~> s 

.^ometimessemplQyed;as^a/term,,of reproach.,^ Thus 

., ' ? it;is^thEeatened, co'ncerning ,the ' magnificen|4emple 

^df.Solonidji-in-.the^eveht .of the Israelites, for sakittg 

/ -^'(r. 1 "" ' ' -' \~ ' ,~' " "' 

.. -ithe'Gb,djof utheir fathers "This, house/:w.hich I 

^ ^ ^ ' f f ~ " "* ""^-*'( ) *i*^ 

"-; "Chave sanctified for my, name, -will I, cast . 6ut,iof 

. f - -'",'*' "~ 

." my {sight, .. and; will '.make :it;tq be>a j&ar,a^and 

'jp^f ibyefwprdianiong^ all - nations," .^ur, tjajislat6rs 

- Shaverrendered "the- passage " a.prdverbg as/best 

"' <V<'".i ' "' ''$. ~ k * ** * t . ' 

^j|^ipl)rting;with the^accepltation.qf, the term in 
our language: but this only prpves, .that ^parable' 







nty^ of Scripture Parables -is dnef grantt* 
characteristic of their pre-eminence.^ "What gran- f 
deur,* what perfection '[attaches 5 tq -them I 'The 
most insignificant 'object iii nature] selected for 
spiritual 'purposes, is " instantly 'elevated and en- 
nobled; \\, excites, irresistibly,^ the most 'powerful 
interest. 'Human geniuBj with all it's powers, r ahd 
all Ut's application/ moves '' in a narrow cirple ': ' But 
what^nas not Revelation pressed into- it's sei : yiee (: in 7 
the ; world of nature, from the meanest production 
of 'the Dearth, 'to the most 'magnificent- orb in- the 
heavens'-? and what has it .touched, which it' Has 

- ~ T -~ * * * ~ * 

not transformed" arid dignified ? - Connect with 5 this 

~ -i ~~ cj * t 

grandeur of ' design and execution;, those great %rid 
goo'd effects which it^has uniformly 'pfoduced^a'nd 

, -< \ t ~* \3**,~- F I ^ * V , *f\ "*-"? , 

established. ^No l evil intention, no cofrujp^ influ- 
ence; 'can be chargecl t upon it's ^parables;" -Nolt one* 
vile passion finds -countenance in-dtV u'se-o^-'the 
sense^^not one ignoble sentiment appears%n1cbn,- 
nection with all it's illustrations ; hot oneWnvqlous 
priricipile enters into all' the variety of it's teaching: 
it is always wise> solemn, majestic, and happy* in 
It's subjects and in it's elucidations.- -'^'1;^^^ 

Th^ uses.oi Parables in the Bible mighVliejm-- , ^ 
J fefred from their origin ^andMeir general applicai ' 
tions : but as -these ihave beenise'gft f coriiiecte'dlwith v 

f r * ' 

meari and'jevil purposes ^ iii i other '^writirigsV it 5 ts 

' ' ' H ' , " 
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necessary r 1to .detail; them, -tp^shew.thakhere , we 
the good unmixed with any evilf. Thatrthey ^ 
times wer ; intended; to amuse., is, evident .from; the 
riddle .of .^Sampson, already .named: but ^this; only 
proves, that the Bible, in it's ; bipgraphy,- represents 
th, individual as he was ; .while .the,, customs, of 
the. day being admitted^ become a pledge for the 
authenticity of- the narrative ; and furnishes an in- 
ference no less important^ that it never 'censures 
or relaxed the bonds of society, in 'any of the 
blameless forms .under which it may, -be found td> 
exist. Parables were often designed to , rou?e to 
touch the, conscience, and to affect .the heart : .and 

under, this .attractive garb, trufch often found the 

T , 

means to, elude prejudice, and to enthrone herself 
oh the seat of judgment, .before the passions.had 
gained intimation that she had obtained admittance 
into the bosom. , We intehtipnally wave the illus- 
tration r of this point, reserving; it to that ample ex- 
emplification of the position which, will present 
itself rin our. Lord's . ! Parables. We therefore, find 
tKem^ommonly adopted .in cases - which , called 
for' centre; lest the pride, of .the offender ^should: 
be ^prematurely -'alarmeo!, ,.or^ his -temper -unduly 
irritated. fe iFew men , can. bear reproof; , : and in 
proportion to 4he. consciousness, of -it's justice, r will 
lie the^soreness, of -the -mind .subjected to it's -dis-, 
cijplirrE No thing -requires more wisdom < in, admi- 
nistratiwrthan correction : not merely that : the 



. , v - :-! V~ ' >- . W ,.^.^, ^ '-.., ' ' ,' 



Reprover ..should be certain of the grounds pri.whieh 
.he proceeds,' but .that he should manage, the ap- 
plication ,of it .with wisdonv tenderness,- and 
-delicacy. Parables furnished a happy medium of 
communicating^ disagreeable, but important truths v 
To instruct, was the grand end of all the diversified - 
'modification's of allegorical representatioris in the 
jScriptures: they are <e given r by inspiration of 
" God ;' and are profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
><e for correction, for instruction in righteousness \ 
" that the man of God may .be perfect, thoroughly 
."furnished to .every good word and -work :" and 
this great < object was most' happily secured 'by 
, the modes' of teaching adopted ; sometimes, plain 
and, pointed precepts ; at others, parables skilfully . 
adapted to the circumstances of the case'^cpn- 
-templated. ' '' '" 

After these remarks, it seems only necessary to 
/produce examples from the Scriptures, of these 
Different objects of instruction by Parables; t - We 
begin with the parable of Jotham*-r-the, oldest 
extant produced upon ,an occasion whichVfired all 
.the feelings 'of the man who framed and delivered 

It: Abimelech, the v son \ of the .concubine T-of 

f \ 

'Gideon,''had, ' after the death of his. father, pro-, 
'cured to] himself ; the government of Israel V* and, 
"tp^retider 'his usurped authority the moi;6 Secure/ 

t-l - 3^ - (T -- *"->-;.-"- 

-- j* Judges ix.7 20. - - '.'\ 

' H 2 "' 
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had sealed, it with the blood of the. sons of his 
father by his' wives, to the amount of severity per- 

i sons. Jotham, the youngest, alone found means to 
escape this remorseless slaughter : and' availing 
himself of an early opportunity of convening ^the 
men of Shechem, the seat of his unnatural bro- 
ther's government, not daring to trust' himself 
among them, he cried from the summit of a 
neighbouring hill, and addressed ,to .them -the fol- 
lowing parable ; which contains, in -it's spirit rand 
application', -one of the finest possible -specimens of 
r rep'roach and censure to be found in this figurative 
"language. " Hearken unto me; ye men of She- 

' f ' c chem, that God may hearken 'unto you !" an 
awful invocation,, spoken with a solemn tongue, 
which could hot fail to arrestf their attention. 
" The trees went forth, on a time, to anoint -a king 
"over them,: and they said unto the olive-tree, 
"Reign thou.over usi 'But the, olive-tree said 
" unto them, Should I leave my fatness," wherewith 
" by 1 me they honour God and man, : and go to 'be 
"promoted over the trees ? And the trees, said to 
" the fig-tree, 1 Come thou, and reign ^ -over 3 us. 
- et But the figrtree 'said unto: them, Should I -fof- 
" sake my sweetnessj and my good fruit^ and gfo 
" to be 'promoted over the trees ? Then^said the 
" trees unto the vine, Come thouj and reign over 

/ " us. And the vineasaid unto them, Should I 
" leave my wine, which eheereth god and man, 
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" and' go to ,be promoted over the. 'trees ? Then 
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" said all : the trees unto the bramble, pme thou, 
aiid ; r6igh over us: " And -the .bramble said ftnto 
% ,,the trees, If in truth ye" anoint me king, .over 

you,* then come 'and put your .trust in.. my 
" shadow; and', if r not, -let fire, come out of: the 
"bramble, and devour the cedars of Lebanon. 
" Now therefore, if ye have done truly : and .sin 1 
" t cerely in; that ye have made Abimelech ' king,^ 
" and- if ye have dealt .well, with Jerubbaal and^his 
" house, and have done unto him, 'according i,tp 
;f the deserving of his hands; (For ; my father 

fought for you, and adventured 'hisjife far, 'and 
" delivered you put, of the, hand of Mip'iah; And " 
"ye are risen [up against my fathefs house- this 
" day, -and have slain 'his sons,; threescore and|ten 
" perspns, upon x ,pne stone ;, and have ,macle ^Abi- 
" melech, the son of his maid-servant, king, over 
" the men of Shechem,}, because ;he .isryour^brp- 
"ther;) If ye -then have dealt truly, and; sih- 
" cerely with Jerubbaal and with his:;:hpuse{,this 
" day, then rejoice ye in Abimelech/ an^:let]him 
" _also rejoice . in , you ; But if .not, let .fireilcorne 
"put from Abimelech, an'd devour. the men of 
" Shechem, and ;the ,house^ of Millo; and Jelb 
" fire come out from the men of .Shechem, ^arid , 
" from the house .of Millo, and devour Abimelech.'-. 
In^this parable every thing is produced-likely to 
rouse the passions, to touch, the affections, and to 
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awaken a sense of justice if ttie principle "were* 
not indeed quite extinguished. The Services' of 

lias. father: the humility" of his family/ who' had' 

' , - ' v, < >*!> ,.i< < ^ L'*' % - - 

rather avoided than courted the' sovereigntythe 

? .,;v vj" ^ ', !v 
meanness as well as the' ambitiori^of the man whb v 

1 . ' - - ' ty -'''''" 5 "' x> 

ruled' them, and whom he denominates, in con- 

. * ' i j '* l v" IJ " y Jf 

tempt, "a bramble," both because" pf his illegiti- 

f ' ' , ' \, ( , ~ I " f " ' , Ijr -i 

mate birth and his cruel qualities the ingratitude' 
of the Shechemites, who could see" this injustice 
done to the house of their disinterested .deliverer, 

^* 4 ( -^* ' J ' ^ ' * * *(' ' " j ' " I 

and neither prevent nor avenge it all t afe 'finely 
portrayed: but the conclusion!, in which' lie maizes 
a solemn appeal to their consciences/ 'and'', leaves 

. r " , f V '*' * '"*'-< "''it, '-''-u V --j .- I MVi^~ 

an awml curse upon s their guilt, winds up the 

,!;>, L r f V.% 4 '". . j '.^;, ^ ' M j t^.'i ciff ^'TFnV.- 
address with inimitable grandeur. It -is only 

V - J " '* .""^i'J* - ,< r> ^S- "t,^ hw'.j\^ 

necessary to advert to one expression wine, 

t -'4 r i - ^itV^r 4 n* j f "^ ^ f T"'"'^ ' J* 
which cheereth both god and man. ^"am asto- 
nished that it's'^ natural im'port^noiifd no*t navfe been 

^ ' j-i' ' ''' ' H r. J| V J l! i^ ^' ?/ ' i A f *' j 

more readily apprehended by commentators, and 

> -, ,,' -r^,', U'V-' t i,J > 1 f 2" J f ^' 

more correctly rendered by our translators. The 

?..' ^ A; "--( . ' ->t- *T i ' ^ 

word 'rendered f gwT is plural*; and is not exdu- 
sively"" applied to^'lhe 'Deljty, but'lrequeAly^em- 
ploye^in reference to kings and rulers. The word 
translated ''^m'tdoes^ not imply man simply", 'as 
capable of dominion, 'but' man in his low "aVd de- 
graded state, in the' inferior ranks of Society. ''Let 
it be rendered, " wine, which cheereth both PRINCES 
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ahd iv 'PEASANTS," the; meaning Is obvious/' 'and ,the 

*f * A* * * 't .5 > i * n , L \ * '^ 1 I i < i **> -^ .-J^y'i-t 

sentiment ^is just. - , ' 




it on 'two' accounts., 'First, as it confirms the 
sentiment already advanced, that^ it was the pi'ac- 
tice among Eastern nations to express themselves 
metaphorically on { the most important occasions, 
both religious and; political : -land secondly, as3t 
furnishes an instance of the power of .figurative 
language to express the passions in general : and 
here, defiance arid' cvjfiieiHptl, 'Amaziah,' the king 
of Judah',- had smitten the Edomiies ; arid inflated 
'with his victory presuming perhapsf also, 'that he 

** \ j> $ ' i^ffl * f? I / i* n ^H^ /v ! t \ " i ? i f ft s 

should 1 win back' 'tofthe s ci|Twn ( 'of David the re- 
jolted ten tribes-^he^haUengyd 1 |;d-4a't|l^/Jehoash 
the king . of, Israel. His - declaration 4; of^wa1^4is 
^couched * in F ^ the figurative ^language ,of| tK'e 1 J day : 

. <fl ' (^nmp t lpt*'n InnTr Vn {aVinfliPr in * tKf :'faf>A '.* 



* * j 'fie - ' ^ ' ? > >-i ' " #^* f 3 ? ^*i f 

'Come! let* us look 'one ^another in 'the ^fac'e.'* 
'The answer of, the monarch ^f 'Israel is -scofn%rid 




thistle* that r was in Lebanon 

"' , * l - " ^ ' ^t * t ~s* ' "' ' * "' ~ Vf' 1 '" 1 ' '*^f 

'" that , was in Lebanon, saying, .Give "thy daffgliit 

"*, ? i ''' *^ l ' jt *i ,-'{ } 

" H tq my" son' to wife : and there 'passed ib f y a f 'wild 

i* *M - * * *" - -' ' ' '* "* '" ^^ 

" be^t'ilutt Was, in Lebanorii^and.trode^own^the 
; " ; thisllfe-f ." f Every%irig here is ' 
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the proud (disproportion, of .their, .power, ..which he 

,-lld *. , > ,> i/iAVvi'W , * ' it -A ;5f -''*(.>- "< i*' ''i *.& *i . 

presumes the thistle and the cedar ': their! natural 

,im .< , 1)1 * s ixTt,' , 

affinity both ,of Lebanon r the .presumption 

(\ *. i e f f >* i ! * * \ * 5 /j U* c* H *< */ JU~ ^ ..JT > ,t <*jft,-*.' 

which he imputes to Amaziah^ the ease with which 

Vt . > ' - A* . > ' A S ' 4 ' < lis t, J J> a'^ s,t ,ij ' . 

he deems he can crush, ;hmi with his forces., , It 

1 It *J t 4 - i ^ ' t * * ^ ,^ ^ ^r, > W.,^ J liv/ t 

had been well; for r the king v of'JudaKiJ r he had 
taken, the counsel, so roughly,, administered : , he 

'u i , . J, ' O l v. ,, t ,, ^ ,. i 

persisted, in , contending . with , the h) monarch of 

i'l -)'*!,*. ,.i O< ' i _-'t- > <, ,r ' ' - v 

.Israel, ;and was - defeated -and , taken captive ,.by 
him. , ,' . 

* The third instance of r Spripture Parables, which 
occurs to illustrate the subject^ is that of the^woman 
of Tekoah ; , arm , its -object and effect was her,- 

t j i n '/ . 'i i i' u i <f, i . * ' ; t ' '/ \ ' J ' 

suasion. , } David had .banished his beloved son, 1 
Absalom, for the assassination of . his , brother 

j t ^,j.j ij,^ i,n . . . i, j ,^ f \], * ', '. ' e, 1 * , . : 

Amnon. tV ] After, his grief ,-was, assuaged, and, his 
anger Appeased, he, longed for the return of his 

, o - ' ^* * ."HI " : i J* Oil .' , "' j ' "\ 

banished child :, 1 but he had. been so,ffuilty> that it 

UlJ t fill , ,' ^1 ^S ,^V ,lijit 1 ' ^O >' J * tj,> M 

appeared an act of injustice itp recall. him; and the 

iiJTly, >l^i< V f V l^iitl! 1 J'JIfl? - 'j . U' ' 

?, in opposition jto, ,the 
Ue his } mind thus^a- 
yered^ a a|, w^ow^oir^ui, , instructed; , v by Jpab^ the 
- c 9Ja?Bfe of Ae fogcesy^resent^d herself, before : 
the.king, s in, habiliments of mourning:, and when, 

* ^ "* * JIf^' .. * i I S i v * I t ' "* ^ 

^Bayid in^upd.int^ Jier s ealamity ; , / she answei^d,*, 
,"-X am, indeed a widow wqman,.an^ mine husband 

n ijfjtf*uf .I/?,,' "s< > s ' 1 : ,'' ,, t f r r v-~ ' *j TJ:..." 

.v, And thine/ handmaid -had^two sons; 



, * 2,5am. xiv. 5-7-7. 
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s they , strove togethe^in theeldy,and there. 
e to^part them ; but the one smote the 
"rpther, and slew him. * Ancl, behold, the .whole 
"family is risen 'against thine handmaid; 'and.they 

f ' said, Deliver him that smote his brother, that 

. >-,- , - . . , _ , - * 

" yve may kill him. for the life" of his:brother whom 

'\ ^ . . J , 7 i i ' - i .j , 

f he slew ; and we will destroy the heir _als<x: 
"..and so they shall quench my coal which is, left, 

"and shall not leave to my husband name or re^ 

,, j , . . -* 

u mainder upon the earth."~Hqw artfully ' this 
fable is rxlrawn ! it's circumstances so remote, as 
not to awaken. the r suspicion of the king;, yet stif^ 
.ficiently allied to assist her plea, if she should move 
him to pity her imaginary distress,: and.the tafe is 
told with 'so much pathos/ that she could scarqely 
fail to excite his compassion. Accqrdmgly^-Ke 
granted the life of her , son': and she immediately 
turned , the argument upon him, that /if* he ' pitied 

i, e '"' '+ * ' " s 

an6ther r who't had .offehde'djpartly in the sariie waw 

f i f * , } j*"rf > y - i H j * 

he^ought, , in: justice' to.^himseflf, his*'son,/an1d^iiis 
people^ to, recall his own'- child. * Striking u*pon!u& 
already vibrating chords of 'the king's^' He|rt^;lHer . . 
carried her point, and, Absalom .w^,s rsuffeWd^o a * 

' ' ' '' 1 ' * ' 



-r The, fourth instance s 'of'fthis;m'bde of instruction 

"~:." ' " " " * ; ~ '_".'*-'*? 

is^the^matchle'ss parable, ! of vNathafi ;toradmiQiiste> 

'rqpropf*, to^ his jguilty t tSpveFeigri. ' The reason;] of 
thus censtiring the rpyal/.oifender is evident. Tha't 
the heart of '-David 'was insensible to his crime, op 
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hardened againstit; appears from'the circumstance, 
that during at least- nine months* he, seems v to have 
felt nd compunction,' arid had expressed nd peni- 
tence; -In' this* state < r pf j mind,' openly' tfr have , 
attacked his conduct would have * irritated^ -bui 
could > not' have melted Jiim. , The prophet has, 
therefore recourse <io j a plarable, the parts.'of which 
display the most correct judgment, arid the* most, 
exquisite feeling. '-The .substance of -it was calcu- 
lated to' -rouse all his passipns as : ,a' man, and all 
his justice as a monarch ; and its application, 'i like 
an unexpected stroke of 'thunder,- smote his< eo'n- 
science, and destroyed his security in a, mbmerit; 
fi Arid the : Lord sent Nathan unto payid. And 
"-;he came unto him, and said unto him/^h'ere were 
" two, men 'in ; one city ; the one jichi, and the 'Other 
(( ; ppor. The rich man had exceeding c many flocks 
'anol^herds : But the? poor, man., had; nothing, save 
^onejlittle' ewe-lambj^which he ? , hadj bpught arid 
, up}?! an4 f it^gr,ew up together with hihty 
children : it-did eat^f his own meat, 
f-.hisiQvpn cup, andflay/jin-his bpspm> 
unto, < him ^ as a-, daughter.; And there 
ts cg,me a tovellerruntp the rich, man ; v and, he spared 

* " ^ f ^ T t ^H\A, J.^ 

' 6 <t^tetlje' j oithisown H flock,'and of his v owr?. herd, to 

h^ *'> i j- tt * i > < f . - j v r Y , 

'f-idje'ss 'fp'r the iv0 n faririg man that was come unto 
fehim ; but^topk $ the poor man's lamb, .and dressed 
*ii r ,for .the - man,; that was come to him. And 
<lv Daviil's anger was greatly kindled against the man : 
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he 1 said to 'Natfian, *As the L6rd<liveth, the' 
" man* that 'hath done this thing shall surely die': 
"', Arid he sKall-' restore* 'the lamb fourfold, 'because 
"he did this thing; arid* ^cause-he had no pity :~ 
< f 'And' Nathan said to David, Thou art'the 5 mart!''* 
~^-It is 'scarcely 'possible to read this parable without 
tears. What'Bathsheba was to Urialvas/the wi$ 
of 'his f bosom, and 'his only /beloved the* cruel 
injustice of the monarchy who' had even too rfi'any 
indulgences are most touchihgly portrayed 1 in v th<e 
ewe-lamb of the poor man, his'only lamb, nourished 
and brought up with 5 his children, and' most *de ! arly 
prized, ^arid'contrasted with the wealth", power, and 
oppression of the -rich- manl, whose'tTuelty' is ^rgpfe- 
sent'ed^as^wariton as^his^m^sufes^wer^unjUstffiaifle, 
insulting, and violent^ Their(a%natio'ff 6M^ltm 
\#Rich"fdll6;ived' J a' talrthWtesUp^'ds'ed^o be/mfer 
of * 'fectyilP natu'ral^andostytfrig :^His ju^feteiit- is 
'severely^ ju ! si v indfit 4cdnfrfmeli f bf afiloM^At 

'efidou1Jj f; thelatk^ 



, j. t (. t V 1 t ) , ) *$.< r* ?j V ^k* J ~ **, 3 

mtb' c the ii crimirial,'HUrmii& ^tf&h'' r himisdf^his'%nffer, 

^J X * * ? ' ^J ~) ' 

Xl'd I Uo wl vC CvjlJlU mo dCH udlv/C^% MIW v/iivC IZZl'l-' J. COK5CS^u*C 

i . r ,[ ' * s y $ t ** * ' ' *- i * K * 

f ^ I <5 5 i^ r v * $ *"& *<r j' i * ' V 1 f * -It'* ' 

a thousand argumeritsf tne f force arid^fitHess^offthis 

^ j ^ t j ( 3.1 f'^Ji^* 

mode"' 6fcin f structibti. i( ^Ifr/bpened'^ the r e'yes'^of^the 
royal penitenifc' ? to" 'His ;*' guilt' ^rid ^ari^er '; n an% r trie 
powerful 'emotions of his'mirid aVe^xKibited'in^that 

* 2 Sam, xii.'l 7, 
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most 'affecting and Jteautiful salm^; which he 
wrote on this occasion. V ' l ' -f : : - 

The last instance, which I shallproduce, of this 
mode,, of. conveying instruction, is the \subljriie 
allegory of .Solomon on the indications arid infir- 
mities of old age ; a matchless description in itself 
pf the figurative kind, and produced with the most 
benevolent .purpose- of rousing the attention of the 
young to a, sense of the duties, of life, and a zealous 
performance of them, -before it's evening shadows 
fall around them t. " Remember rf now thy Creator 
"< in the days of thy youth, while the evil days come, 
not, nor the years draw nigh, when ' thou shalt 
say, I have no pleasure in them ; While the sunj 
"or the light, or the moon, or the stars, be not 
fc darkened ; nor the clouds return after the rain : 
" In the day when the keepers of the house shall 
" tremble, and the 'strong men .shall bow them- 
" selves, and the*, grinders cease because they are 
" few, .and those that, look out of the ^windows be 
" darkened; And the .doors shall ,be shut in the 
" streets, . w ( hen the, sound of.thergrindirig is. low; 
"and he shall, rise up at, the voice of the bird ;; and 
" all tjie. daughters of music shall be brought low : 
" Also wjien.4hey shall be afraid of that. which is 
"%igh, ancl,. fears .shall be in the way, and; the 
"^almond-tree shall ^flourish, arid the grasshopper 
" shall be a, burdeiii,.:and .desire shall fail; because 

* Ps. li.- -f Ecclesrxii. 17. -^ - 
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, %mari,gqetk,toJiis.long ihpme., ancljthe mourners. 
" go' about ^Ue streets: Or ever the silver cord 



" be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the 
" pitcher be broken at -the fountain, or the wheel 
<e broken at the cistern : Then shall the dust return 
" to the earth as it was ;' and the spirit shall return; 
tf unto God who gave' it." What perfection is seen 
in -'this allegory luwtiat truth in nature! what 
' eloquence in description ! , The failing of the eyes^ 
which ^nq longer receive the cheering influences ol 
the glorious light of dayandof the heavenly bodies-^ 
the fainting of the limbs, which can no longer act 
as a support, or be employed ,as a guard, to the 
sinking ,or assaulted frame^the falling-in of the 
lips, compared to the closing of the doors 1 rthe 
decrease of the teeth the destruction* of the voice 
the imperfection of the hearing the whitening of 
the head with grey hairs, like the almond-tree 1 the 
fears, the burdens, of that advanced period -the' 
bending . of the, back, figured, by, the locust the 
spinal marrow f as the silver cordrr-the goldenibowl > 

containing the brain ^-the 'broken pitcher syhibb- 

- V , .- - , "* ( > '.' ^ 

lizing ; the stomach uriable to perform it's. , di|estiye 

tunctions-r-the wheel at' the -cistern useless, , repre- 
senting; the heart unable longer to' give >,an -impulse 

to the circulation of the blood*. Compare alPthis 

> > -- 1 - i .- - - - \- i ' - - ' . - .-,1*20 r ',v^v.j 

with facts, ,\and/i with, the 'anatomy r of "the hum.an 
frame ^ an,d then' decide how rich^in allegory, -how 

J 'Scripture Illustrated^ .',-'- 
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> r - r v- \^ * 1 ' -M , " 

', . ' ' 

just, ^description, how; convincing, in reasoning^ 
are the Sacred Writings. * , 

h - I O I ** 1 * -> - i , 

From what has been advanced, we infer that signs 

, i ', ^' '< \t\~~ 1 " * O 

and deportment, - which,' t accoriding ,to European 
customs,, and in our -clay, would fix upon any. man 
the imputation of insanity, were well understood^ 
and most^poVermlly impressive, in Eastern countries,- 
and, in the times of the Prophets. .Figures pf 
speech also, amounting to a play upon words and 
,names, which carry to us marks, of levity, were, to 
those people, and in that age, grave and significant. 
What must be, the conclusion ? t butthat most of 
'the objections which modern infidelity has urged 
against the Scriptures, recoil upon themselves' ; as 
they will be found; to originate in a profound igno- 
rance of ancient customs* of existing Oriental 
manners- of the habits and. feelings of mankind in 

other climes, and under other circumstances and 

\ 

" " li 7 " 

* Dr. Clarkej, whose Travels afford such a source of valuable 
information, furnishes the 'following testimony, in the account 
of his ' Journey .through the 'Holy -Land. "We.-had; early 
".resolved , to MSQ the -Sacred Scriptures as our .only guide 
"throughout .this interesting territory j and the delight 'af- 
" forded by an internal evidence of truth, in every instance 
" where fidelity of description was ascertained by a iComparison, 
" with existing documents, surpassed even all wehad antlcjpafed. 
''Such extraordinary instances*. of coincidence,, even with^he 
*' customs of the country as they are now exhibited, and , so 
(f many wonderful examples of illustration afforded by contrasting 
*'*,the simple narrative : with the appearances presented, made us 
" only regret the shortness of our time, and the limited sphere 
tf of our abilities for the comparison." -See Clarke's Travels, 

. II. Chap. 13. 
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in an unblushing presumption, the contemptible 
offspring of folly,, and the boasted rival of Revelation. 
We leave them their triumph ; we have ho disposition' 
to drhik with them the intoxicating cup of arrogance 
and temerity : truth" is our object ; and we find it 
unmingled, unadulterated, in the inspired Volume ; 
which, while it 'diffused directly, or indirectly, wis- 
dom and piety to all nations, received innumerable. 
; tributes in return from their customs, teachings, 
and even errors to it's truth and divinity. I 

" All truth is from the sempiternal source f 

<{ Of Light divine. But Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 
(f Drew from the stream below. More favour' d, we 
11 Drink, when we choose it, at the fountain-head.; 
" To them it flow'd much .mingled and defil'd 
" With hurtful error, prejudice, and dreams 
" Illusive of Philosophy so call'd, - 

" But falsely. - Sages -after sages strove - - 
" In vain to filter off ,a crystal draught 
" Pure from the lees, which often more enhanc'd 
"-The thirst than slaked it, and not seldom bred , 
<f Intoxication and deliriunV wild. .. ' : 

" In vain they pushM inquiry, to the birth ~V' ^ ' 
'" " And spring-time of the world ' ^ - '- 



" ; Their answers, vague, '' "' 

" Arid" all at random, fabulous, arid dark, * '< 
- ec Left them as dark themselves. Their rules of life, 
" Defective and unsarictibn'd,'prov'd too weak 
" To bind the roving appetite, and lead 
" Blind nature to a God not vet reveal'd. , 

* > J ~ Vi j * i^ * j t ^ , ." j t 

" 'Tis Revelation satisfies all doubts, t 

" Ilxplains all mysteries, except Her own ; 

" And so illuminates the path of life, 

i{ That fools discover it and stray no more,!" 1 



NOTES. 

I AM, indebted to an ingenious friend for the following remark. 
" Lycophron transfers the very words of the Psalmist (selected as a 
"text for the preceding Lecture) to the Prophecies of Cassandra; and 
" particularly so at the close of the poem, where the Guard tells 
" Priam how his Daughter, hurrying to her .cell, 

" < ShewM her dark speech, and muttered oracles.'* __ 
" How much does this speak for the character of the Scripture^, thus'.-, 
"to have been pirated by so elegant a classic as LYCOPHRON, at the v 
" very moment of their translation by the LXX, under the auspices-'", 
" of his patron, Ptolemy Philadelphus !," 

It is also not unworthy of remark, that St. John, in ,the Book of - 
Revelation, uses terms corresponding with those adopted by 
LYCOPHRON in many of the Parts or prophecies of his poem, which 
begin exactly as the grand events of the Apocalypse are ushered 

> ' One woe is pasit another woe succeeds;' - * 
a mode of expression, therefore, on the part of the apostle, evi- 
dently conformed to the accustomed solemn introduction of events 
surpassing (or supposed to surpass) human penetration. It was, 
as it should seem, the prophetic style of antiquity; and thus the 
agreement of the Scriptures with 'eastern and ancient modes of 
expression -is demonstrated. " - f 

For many of the sentiments of the see'ond and third Lectures, I am 
indebted to the Abbe" Pluche, in his History of the Heavens, and to Gale's 
Court of the Gentiles. _The latter derives the Phoenician, Egyptian, 
and other tongues, from the Hebrew. . The former remarks, " The 
" Egyptian tongue, no doubt, was different from that of the country of 
" Chanaan ; and though the ground of both languages^ might, perhaps, 
" be the same, as there are several proofs it is, they possibly were not 
" more different from each other, in their terminations or turns, than 
" the Spanish, the French, and the Italian tongues, whose ground is the 
" same." H e shews the derivation of Greek names from Hebrew terms, 
applyingto Egyptian symbols, and terms of agriculture ; upon which the 
absurd mythology of the Romans was subsequently founded, and adopted 
from the Greek Poets ; of which the following are a few examples. 

* See the elegant Translation of Lycophron, by the much-lamented 
Viscount Roy ston. Cam bridge, 1806. 
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"GANYMEDE, from CWJ Gannim, septa, the closes (inclosures), the 
" gardens', the terraces; and froml&JMad.mehsura, comes in* 1 ^ Gtm- 

* 4 **>**#.<-** 7***W-*S.*HJ r 

" nimad, 'the terraces of a just measure, the terraces sufficiently high. 

" fh*e 'plain'df'E^pt is' naturally flat "and 'smooth.' The retreats of 

- &* &tt>V$fr Y*--**-' 1 * "^ 41/ir '"A*^,"-, -f'"'; "'1. ,, ''.t""oV- J 
the inhabitants are causeys raised by the art of man. This 

II ?* * **^ fl 1 * " +<- 1 < *4 V 3 < 11 Ji'r ' .4 .' ' ' 1 ' 

.*'Horus, surnamed Ganymede, and placed by the side of Governor 

(( *J$&.i. "rtj*"* 1 -, , *>.,,.% /*-,j.t *4* V -> -j'f) ** > - * S't 
Osiris, has given the Greeks an occasion to imagine the story of 

( ( ''H ?'rf 1 I* J "J.* j.*'"! 1 i~' ' * J , . 1 ' 

the rape of_ a young^hunter by the eagle of Jupiter." 
"ORPHEIJS,-^ *from *fiy Oreph^the lacktyie hinder part of the head. 

tt)m&{<e->'i-i'**>i*'.*i.\&i~$'ty>t't,'*W'''' I i, ',1 i'St 11 TT* 1 * "' ' ! * '' 

ine same word signifies, oa<?Awarff,wJ0<z owe s lack. Horus wassome* 
,,,%a* j*v^i' v'M- 1 . " "f'j'i i'-J' --,.''' VT- -, , , -T >:> - 

times represented lying on his back, upon a lion. Husbandry", during 
M *>}*<?. nJJ ;>u/j ,//,i if. "-.i v i - ' fsi)f l *- " \* * >" 
the passmgol the sun under the sign Leo, was, as it were, dead, and 




EURYDICE, " The Isisj which is seen near' the lion become mild 

<"UN[ .ft*'*'?- "I '.'. ft ,Jta,l* >.'< " V. , / .V'iJi ,. '':'<! ' 

awrf tractable, was called Eurydice, which signifies the lion grown 
" tame", Ibhe^'cro'ss'es 1 of Hbesign of the lion overcome/ Fable has 
" made her the wife'of Orpheus." He derives Eurydice from, "^M 

'V -dr* r sS f . ,'2' ' >c^" rf * ' ' 

" Uri, fi'dft.,- and, from 51 Daca, tamed, overcome, comes N^'i^lN 

x ^ ,J< I* IJ ' -",<'< '''', . " J , . { -III '. V % , ! < 

" E$dacq, thejwft^tamed. iHo,vi[ could the, cpncurrence.pf,, the names 
tf of^Calliope^Orpbeus, and^Eurydice, with the figure of the tame 
" liqn".(of)W 4 hiqhhejpre i sented, inai plate, t three monuments) " possibly 
" not^ave^given, b)rth j ,tp i tb lt e.{able ,of ( Orpheus, son of, Calliope, ,who 
" tamed the lion, and'married Eurydiee?'* s i( . , lit ; 

> MUSEUS." After this long leisure, husbandry being at last delivered 
"from 'the waters,* seemed to'rise again', and'be'gari' the su'rve'yJng/pf 

" ihe' lands "dried' u'p : tlie public' sign' of i ! had thence 1 its'name'p'f 

,'4*-t/ 4_-> >Hi is'S'S' <><i '.n, fii. f-riiJ ../U ".'li.^4 -r.'i .rfi'hj, .,>,"t, > 
AToo<i or Museus, the meaning whereof is known to every "> - ' 




r v-;fliM-( ,,(iiwti ",^11 i* .if.; it>.i U.UJY.,M ; MM ,!','.: w?L.->ii.>..!)3^n 
the line thread and cloth, which were 6ne of their chief riches. , 
in ww Y,U*I-'H| /T,ifl,-;ir V s ""' 'n" 1 ' i- J " "-"v 5 " 4 -it i'5*lt f ' IJ -' 
The Hotus, that was the publication of it, took thence Jm name. Qf 

" lAnus, which signifies watching, the sitting-up m the'night:'T($ . 



> watch.) ^The star that lights the night " (Luna, the Moon) 
this account retained the same name ; and so has the matter 

,)! >!l'.iH M !)il V,iJ lil -mi ' ln> I. it? J| -,\i,J,i'ti$ &*.$! /',.., 

.(HMC)/' that 'was manufactured during these watchings."- 

. ... tt ..i fnit '/ >< >u .. ^i -- i " i'.,fu< H >i s> <J i ({r x'fii;?-,; 
#' Horus' ' (the symbol of the several works of the year) thus changing 
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" his names and attributes, ac,cording,,to, the operations peculiar to 
" certain seasons and countries, visibly; has given- bir,tii to the, tales of 
" Linus, Museus, Picus (from ?D& ftkah, qffluere, the Dwelling of 
",lhe waters), Ganymede, and , many v other pretended^,, heroes or 
" legislators ; ,of which it is needless, after this, to pretend ^to deter- 
" mine and fix the chronology and the abode." , . , 

He founds upon these data a most important remark-: " We_here 
" find a much greater benefit; viz. that iof deteeting-the falsity and, 
" ridicule of the beginnings of the Egyptian history ; the long dura- 
" tion of which, the Deists affect to oppose s to the newness of the 
" world, and the small number of generations we find in the Scrip-^ 
" ture'.- Not only all those gods and demi-gods, which the^Egyptiaus 
" pretend to have reigned through almost Demote antiquity, are 
" absurd notions, proceeding from the abuse of their hieroglyphics. ; 
" but even their first Icings, that is, those which are uniformly 
" found a the head of all their dynasties, are visibly the chief keys 
" of. their ancient writing, mistaken for historical monuments." He 
proceeds to~ elucidate his point in the example of Menes; from i~J3D 
Mama, numerare, ordinare ; the Calendar, the Rule of the 'people, tlie 
Legislator: personifying this title also, they represented Menes as 
" their legislator j the author of their polity, the orderer of ' their 
" year, and the founder of their laws." 

Passing from Egypt to other countries, in the same train of deduc- 
tion, he says, " The god, or rather the figure of the sun, which the 
." Egyptians called' Osiris, or the governor of the earth," (" the 
'- { inspector) the coachttiau, or the leader, the king, the guide, the 

' r ^ - '/'^ . > " l * * f 

',' moderator of the stars, the soul of the world, s the ' governor of 
".nature " flutarch. De hide et Osiride; fy Macrob. in Somn, Scip. 
' ' " lib.i. from V*) WH Ochosi erets, or Ocsi eres,'dominiiim terra") 
"assumed another name in other places. The Eastern nations who 
"had adopted him, and who looked on their temporal advantages as 
"the effect of this devotion, called him Moloch^ Melcham, that is, 
ie the King "^m'Malac, or Melee," &c. Thus, also, he deduces the 



Grecian gods from Egyptian symbols, and Hebrew titles ; and, among 
other curious and- learned remarks, derives Atlas and his fable from' 



Telah, suspendere, Job xxvi. n^JlN Atlah, support, prop. 
; Stele, column." ^ ' , 

$ee LE PLU CHE'S History 'of the Heavens, vol. f, 



Jupiter, $eptune/and Pluto, were names which, it was said in the 
Lecture, might be traced to a Hebrew origin. The writer already 
quoted, the Abbe" Le Pluclie, thus demonstrates it. , 

JOVE, or Jupiter, is evidently from iTliT : and the name, under all 
it's forms, may be traced to the root"'Of this word, signifying essen- 
tial life, - ' 

NEPTUNEjfrom ^13 Nouph, agilare, which forms iTflJ. JVephah, or 
JVephet, agitatio, appulsio ; and from ^K Oni, navis, classis, comes 

Neptmi, classis appulsio, the arrival of the fleet, 
*? PLOTO, 'from tob& Palat,' liberare, and ntOlba Peloutah, and 
StDlbs PeloutO) liberatio, the deliverance. ' 

, The circumstances which gave birth to these names, as referring to 
different Egyptian symbols, , indicating different events, national or 
commercial, are ably stated and vindicated by Le Pluche. 

i . ~ j - - t 
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LECTURE If. 

.* ' 

' i 

ON TOE PECULIAR CHARACTER OF OU& . 
LORD'S PAE!ABLES. ' 



MATT. XIII. 10. , : , 

Why speakest tkou unto ikeiri in Parables .<* 

I. HAT there was something peculiarly striking in 
our Lord's method of .teaching, may be inferred 
from the surprise which it excited, and the effect 
which it produced. On one occasion, when the 
magistrates of the Jews sent their officers to ap- 
prehend him, these rough men, severe by nature, 
and Hardened against pity by their, manner ofjife, 

'"^ " l * 

returned/ unable to effect the cruel purpose for 

- which 'they were commissioned, softened into, 

tenderness, warmed into- admiration, divested of 

v-t ^ , ' , - ' ~ ' " 

., their accustomed ferocity, and, careless of the in- 
dignation of their employers, confessed, ." Never 
man spake like this man! "-7- It was, fabled of 

Orpheus, who was himself, perhaps, a fictitious 
person, that he moved trees from their rooted 
stations, and drew around him beasts of prey, 
disarming them of their savage propensities, so 
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irresistible, was 1 his: melody. -But. in regard- to' the - 
teaching ^o 'our Lord^ it is no fable, that he tamed s _ 
the wildest passions, controlled the most inveterate 
riabits, transformed the most abandoned; characters, N 

.and melted into contrition, the most hardened, of- 
fenders. The,.fictionc relates); to the^passions 1 which. - ^ 
it 'represents allegorically^: the fact in connection^, , * T \ 
with the ministry of Jesus demonstrates such an 
effect to.be. no;longer even problematical. ,We,hay.e, 
read and heard s of the astonishing, influence ,of, elo- 
quence on* the human mind, at everyiperiod.of time, , 
and in every, rank of society. Demosth'eriesJ roiled "" 
the Athenians by the fervour and energy ^frl^is.a'dv/ 
dresses, in the most, perilous circumstances'; and 
guided at pleasure the wayward passions of a* jealous . 
democracy. His language had power to >keep the 
armies of Philip in check; and subordinate 'to his 
wishes the clashing opinions^ of, his countrymen, for, 
no inconsiderable period. His* persuakiondnvestetl 

- ~" * . ^t" Hi^^^,,^ ' f *^ ^ "^ * 

'hint with power-rhe long held the helm^of tn|i^essel - 
of the^state, and piloted her throug^|rn^any|^dan- \ ' 
gerousrsea, in many a tremendous ^emp^st.^'^His 1 

eloquence had this character ; it _ did jliot Inf efely - , r > ; 
charm^rit prevailed it sent away the audience', not ,. ' * 
admiring" the speaker,, but inflamed" against ;thec - ( C ,; 
enemies of. the state; and on. one occasion deDrived 
ithemofthepatieticenecessaiytohearhim to'thejend,^ ' x -, , 
wheri.all the people declared with onef.voice thaf they- , -\ i 

' would oppose the oppressor of their liberties, an(J '-' " , 



: ^ 
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rushed from the assembly? ait once HO make good 
their -resolution. Yet . this ..'powerful oratory.', was 
not disinterested ; nor was the speaker, who could 

thus captivate .others.; himself 'out of. the' reach' of, 

' ~. V ' 

bribery:- andi when once the principle's lare disco v 

vered-.to.be false, the ; most finished- Sand ' energetic 
appeals .lose their, force ; and the addresses of De- 
mosthenes did, so . in respect of the Athenians. 
Cicero long' governed the Senate of Rome, by -his 

, / v i t 

genius .-and his eloquence . These found honourable . 
employment, and abundant success, in defending 
the property and lives of his fellow citizens, \ and 

' " h 4 * ' 

protracting the date of his country's liberties! 
They have survived to this hour. Many, centuries 
the orator . has rested in .his grave, .indifferent' to 
human applause, out of the j reach of human censure, 

_ 

free from toils of state, 'and unaffected by the 
passion of ambition, ; but his writings remain, and 
convey, even to this remote 'period of time, some of 
the fire of their author to the' bosom of his readers ; 
awakening a -powerful interest im transactions long 
since passed '-away in. an empire buried under the 
wrecks of nations. Amidst all the fascinations of 
these masters of the human mind, who seem to 
have possessed a key by which at all times they 
could ;gain access to the bosom, and \draw forth it's 
iiitist sacred feelings^, there is something, artificial. 
' They are produced '.as evidences of the'^ power - of 
language upon the heart: they are not intended 



..-'., tti^jw. 
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OF iOUR LORD'S JEA^AB'EES.V J-T9' 

^, % , ' >'<?, " 

as a;comparisori .with: the preaching'^of -'Jesusr-^they 
are-.j>rpught forth, as a "foil to -his instructions;.: 
they shew c us c how far human agency can,', go ; : and 
they -will thus .'serve, in the event; to-.confirm "the 
judgment: .of those, whose: sentiment^introduced 
these remarks, in rendering indisputable the infinite- 
superiority of the "Author and Finisher- of our 
faithJ'i ' '-. " : , ' ' , - ', ' - " ; < 
- In '.confirmation' of the judgment , .repeatedly- 
passe<i upon the matchless character of 'our Lord ? s 
teaching, r the Evangelists Jhave sometimes detailed 
it's, features according , to their apprehension ;> and 
remarked, " He taught' them as one having authority; 
and not as the scribes." This authority could- not 
intend severity of manner; for this i would -have 
been to teach ," as the' scrib.es," who laidmucbstress 
upon the weight and .dignity of/itheir-.omce, and 

manifested but little condescension "to men of low 

, t . ,. - 

estate." How harshly, how arrogantly, ^they/cen r , 
sured. the followers of Jesus ! "This- people, .who 

*, 'yf 1 ', 

knoweth, not the,* law,-: are -'cursed. ''-f^-How. -, swift 

* , " - '( ' * i ^ TV> ' 

. , toiudsre! how slow, to reclaim !- how destitute ;ibf 

JO - _ *vfi ' * *" *""*% * 

holy sympathy ! , even had .their 'accusatijohsbeen .well 
founded. Not with" such authority did ^Jesus^teach-: 
his^authority was power; impression, efFect-^arising. 
from the sublimitytof the truths which he preacKecl, 
the ,wisdom with which he unfolded themy* and the 

r ' , " " - r (t 

clearness witli which he .applied them. .Cbnviction ' 
followed ;his words, for demonstration accompanied 
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them/, they were spirit, they were. life. .' He caul(J, 
- , appeal to , the^ .rulers, as we.ll as to the c imultitude ? 
. and say, '? We speak thajt.we^o knpw, and testily 
that we have seen." His instructions ^aoVweight^ 
both, fromjthe importance , of their matter, and, the 
earnest,,affectionate, e'nergetic manner, injvhicluhey 
were addressed to a perishing and long-neglected 
people. The negative, He taught them " not as 
the scribes," leaves us , much to supply. -?He re- 
versed all the haughty, censorious, obscure, , and, 
careless habits of that degenerate class of teachers, 
His -condescension ,was' manifest, -in addressing the 
. multitude, ^whom they treated with contempt, and 
left, to be destroyed by vice,_and ignorance. He 
sympathized in their privations, shared their poverty, 
elevated their hopes, imparted to them knowledge, 
and soothed their afflictions. , He listened to then? 
inquiries, resolved., their doubts, bore with- their in 7 ' 
iirmities, antLwas unwearied in his communications. 

'*'**'' ' / '< 

He^spakfe,, a .language .which they understood, and 
chose ; subjects , which -they, felt; thus leading them 
, from one, .degree of knowledge .to another. , He- did 
riot rdis.dain^o. walk with them, to eat with them; 
to enforce ,his public instructions ,by permitting 
priVjate audiences. His. gentleness was apparent in 
all .his addresses. He did. not scatter curses -with 
"a lavish and indiscriminate hand ; but, althQu^h all 
iudgment was committed to him, chose .rather 

J - 1 --O- > , i \ s ^ - 

to ;exercise his delightful commission^ to seek and 



1^1 

to-save that- which was lostr ', Yes^; and "he felHt 
to be a 'delightful commission, although it's execu- 
tion entailed upon hjm numberless "privations arid 
persecutions, and an ignominious death. The 
Shepherd of Israel gathered the-lambs with his arm, 
arulcarriedsthem in his bosom :. he "collected that 
flock which his .servants had scattered, and' the 
unfaithful pastors devoured. He entreated, v perr 
suaded, wept quenching the lightning of his eyes 
in tears of love; and silencing the thunders' 'of> 
heaven,, that the whispers of mercy might be heard.' 
The hypocrites and the self-righteous alone were 
the objects -of his holy indignation ; upon 'them 
he turned the power/ of his eloquence and the 
terrors of his frown ; but he looked invitation /to 
the poor, convinced, despairing, sinner, while' he 
said, "Come unto me, all ye' that 'labour', -and are 
heavy laden 1 and I will give you rest. 1' The 
'luminous character of < his 'teaching, stood^ opposed 
to the; .heavy literature or the 
sitiqri'of the sciibes. ' How 
not themselves understand the law^>wlicf icqulfl 
discern the 'Messiah , in, it, >unf old it's v mysterie*s^OT 
apply it's revelations ? Referring it's leadingfetures, 
to an idol of their own imagination, while the great' 
original stood before them, they must have $eejri 
teachers no less obscure 'than 'unsafe. A -temple . 
from 'which the very types -were fast vanishing 
away, and from which -the .Saviour to whom' 
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'they, related, was expelled, couWU have .but iew 
attractions ; and the multitudes flocked to the v side 

of the mountain, or the borders of the lake, to 

i i . 

hear that exposition of the law; and to receive that 
simple j impressive, convincing information,, \yhich \ 
they looked for in vain; from the appointed teach- 
ers^ and inthatpnee-distinguished house of prayer^ 
from which the glory was departed?. The earnestness 
and energy of our LOKD'S teaching must have formed 
a strong contrast to. the supineness and indifference 
of ^ the scribes. , Seeking only their own emolument 
and distinction, they were careless of the interests 
,of the imperishable spirit. Their own prophets 
had so severely arraigned such, teachers, 1 , that they 
read their own 'condemnation' in the '. synagogue 
every sabbath-day; arid if they were so blind 'as 
not to perceive, or so hardened, as not to regard it, 
it is not to be imagined : th'at 'those who smarted 
under, their authority, and perished through their 
neglect, Could be equally blind, or equally indifferent. 
Where could they jiopk for a faithful shepherd, 
when ,the : - whole priesthood was alike corrupt c 1 
Behold ! "a new Teacher arises indifferent to cir- 
cumstances careful only of principles. He can 
teach in any place, and at any time : He isifound 
labouring, in season and', out of season : .'He 
preaches^ from a boat, on the side.' of "a hill-,. in, 
the desert/ by -the way-side* he consecrates every 
spot by -his doctrines; and prayers . . And!,' oh ! . how 
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eloquently he pleads the cause of man with'himself ! ? 
how 'fervently he argues against prejudice"! 'how- 
divinely < he pities and forgives ! how}" clearly . he 
describes human , ruin and - redemption ! .This,, 
,so attractive -in itself/ became irresistible when 

! ' ' ' ' ' , 

contrasted with the pride i and indifference, of ( their 
teachers. No wonder the common 'people heard; 
him "gladly." Being crafty, then, did- he catch 

, * /\. 

them with guile ? O, no ! disdaining all art, influ- , 
enced alone by love to man, he was justifying his 
name,, JESUS ; he was 'accomplishing his work as a 
Saviour ; he was winning the souls which he was v 
about to purchase with his own blood; . f 

$uch, were some of the characters of our' Lord's 
general teaching ; j and they shame our levity, ^they 
censure our indolence^ they reprove 'our carelessness, 
as those to whom he has deigned to' commit' the 1 
word of this salvation. ; Lives there the minister; 
who does not feeF the "burning blushes of shame 
and indignation against himself rise to 4 his c 
whuVl 
his 

those who enter into the labours of his ldVe,%nU'the 
ministry once committed to the diligent 'and faith- 
ful hands of his apostles ! ' , ' ^ ^ 

/ > . ' %J/v 

We turn from this general 'view of our Lord's 
teaching, to a particular, branch of it, which will 
not/ we' trust, be the less understood for these 
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x f - ' 

and it may be necessary to examine them, in 
respect of their object, their character, and their ^ 
effect, in order to perceive their agreement with, an4 
their superiority to, this general' mode of teaching. 

I. THE OBJECT OF OUR LORD'S PARABLES 

will present to us a correspondence.with the design , 
of , Parables in general, together with a purpose 
peculiar to. some of his own. 

In this mode of teaching he evidently intended 
to instruct ; and he accomplished his noble object. 
He seems never to have sought images for the sake 
pf ornament. Figures have been , employed by 
rhetoricians to decorate their addresses to cap- 
" tivate the judgment by seducing the fancy. This 
will account for the artificial arrangements, of an- 
cient- and - modern orators. If the object is to 
please, the v purpose is answered by~ such compp- 
sitiqhs ; . if v h to instruct, then shoulid we 'seek" to 

-C' l " s ; ' ' H ', jj-, " v- 

please no further than will Conduce to this end. 
" The preacher sought o,ut acceptable, words," said 
the, wise monarch of Israel: and truth does, no't 
necessarily suppose, far less require, rude, unpq- 
lished, slovenly appeals. Religion does. not dis- 
dain ornament, when it jis simple, natural,, and 

' ' * 

arises out of the subject. But to f seek for foreign ' 



&<' , '-" ' ':'../-;", (,\-* 
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decoration, tb dress out mean "''or;imppvfrished 
thoughts with pomp of language, to sacrifice the. 

subject to the orator, to labour; to please ^rather 

/ i x -< * 

than to inform, is, as contemptible and frivolous in 

n, \ ^ ' ' 

.itself, as it is unlike the practice and example of 
our Divine Master, arid unbecoming the sacrfcci{ 

% * - , ? , " 

office of a teacher .of his most holy religion. " 
Whatever of ,an ornamental character we discOvef 
in his preaching, arises from the justness and sub- 

' * ; 

.limity of his thoughts the 'beauty of their ar- 
rangemertt the natural simplicity of their-. illus- 
trations the ardent and affectionate spirit which 
breathes and lives in every sentiment, and in every 
expression. But amidst the numberless; and 
matchless images which he employed^ it is evident' 
that his design was not to ornament his sermons, 
' but to instruct his hearers. 
,, He sometimes employed Parables for the purpose, 
of reproof; and actuated by the same motivesvas- 

thosejvhich influenced l^athan, when he cho'se Hhis 

-. j- * * ' - " ?1 * " ' 

method of reprehending the king of ^Israel. } ^The " 

V ' ' . ' ' '*:" rl ^ ' *i" 

pride, -the self-righteous spirit, the <obstinat :chak 

, i ' C> ^ f ' - >*r, 5 /-v^ f'.'SJ-S'' 

-racter .of the ,chief-prie"sts and Pharisees :b^ who ? m 
he was surrounded, when joined with their 'personal 
animosity to him, rendered it necessary to conceal 

-the truths which he intended to .convey, until they 

j ,*.^ - .^,- s 

CQuld not be repelled, however they mighfc^be 
.resented. Accordingly, we find it .spmetinies .saidy' 
'that not until: the close of his, addressj when. they 



*i , ** 

..-?&#** 
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had heard -all his appeal, and, could not dislodge 
from their bosoms' the convictions which had 
'gained unexpected entrance there; did they -per- 
ceive that he spake, the " pareble, agamst them- 
selves." Their attention was awakened in the first 
instance;- and their .consciences alarmed in the 
conclusion. They often went away exasperated 
beyond measure ; but they were also " heavy and 
sad." He thus held in subjection, passions which, 
if roused in the beginning, could not have been 
appeased,'- and would not have: suffered them to 
, listen to his instructions, until the conclusion of 
his awful addresses, and until his purpose was fully 
answered, and all the effect which he intended was 
produced. He, thus appeared tc 'retreat, to strike 
the stronger blow. " The arrow which . seemed 
sped at a venture, when they felt it rankling in 
'their , bosom, they knew to have been aimed tHere : 
they might writhe under it's anguish, .but they 
could, riot pluck it from, it's station. The- con- 
demnation was severe, as .it became, in such in- 
stances, self-applied. It may be possible 'to 'force 
conviction upon the human mind ; - and so to', ar- 
'raign it, that, when' the sentence is passed, reason 
and justice compel. the culprit to bow before it: 
but, then, the indignation against' the instrument 
of the condemnation divides at least half the 
mind with the feelings of shame and remorse. 
Here, the emotions of anger may mingle 'with, the 



"cr*s;iV 



, 

pangs of 'guilt ; ,-but^even rag ( mustvconsume >the ' 
spirit ^which nourishes itj, because the 'arraignment 
is ^by a parable,; ^and'bqth the application and -the 
judgment is, made by the conscience of the indi- 
vidual, condemned. - i> \, ' 
, ->*., f 

To secure .his "personal, safety, became a reason 

S" 3 * 

for this; mode of teaching, adopted by our Lord. 
Not that he feared death; jbr he came v into; the 
world to. die, and to "give his, life, a ransom for 
many." But he had a work to accomplish, before 
his r - sacrifice .was made : his hour was not then come. 
Gpd 5 whose purposes always regard some important 
, object;, invariably connects the means with the, end. 

; ^ "" ' ." ' ' ' ' 

Jesus more than once exerted his .miraculous power, 
to deliver, himself from the rage c of his enemies, / " 
through the midst of whom he passed unseen. 

But; when he had finished the work which ', his v 

<.' ' ; ' - 

Father gave him to do, he resigned the power of 

saving himself, and stedfastly set his face to gp ; to 

' \ **, *'^*? 

Jerusalem, where-Jiis sufferings were to, be accom- 

" " ' ' ' ' '~ \\ '^ ^-^' 

pljsh^d. While the designs ^ere.cariyingf.on, 
an.d" t}ie work incomplete, he souglit,, self|pieser- 
vation by Corresponding means ; and ^amqng^the; 

*> ffi ^ **** t /^ j " *-. * "* 

most obvious of these, was the 'wise and 'necessary' 

' . . < . j> -,! , J 



plan, of 'conveying important but oiFensive truths,. 
in . alhtheir force, by a method.., which less'exas- 

> * J ^ J < I \ ** ) t^t* t,c 

u ' J ^ * ' T C*, ^f 

perated, the passions, than the blunt arid * open de-, * 

*' ^ * 3 ,',', ':'/f?^cfi^- , 

claration of the.m would have , done. Tenderniess i 

tp^.the. persons concerned, required this ;. for; tne " 

*-*>*' , " '' ' ' ' i .1 "* 
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-knowledge of these things was e'ssential to their 
eternal, peace, and they were /resolutely bent uppji 
the rejection of .them ; , and regard ,to his own 
w;ork,'that it might 'neither he interrupted, nor cut 
short, at once pointed out and sanctioned the me*- 
thod .of teaching by, Parables. Those who, after 
three years and a half of Jiis> ministry, and f in the 
prime of his life, dipped; their hands in his blood, 
* would have done it at .the cqnimencement, of his 
, career,, could they have found, pr iA forged, a pretext 
for so doing;, but. while ^hey, ^perceived- the -drift- 
of his .parables with inexpressible <rage,,., they, feared 
the people, #J and they.^did not . daye, discover How 
deeply they were galled; because 7 jtp i; haye, shewn 
this^ ^rnust have,, amojinted ( to a cojife'ssion of t their 
guilt, ,wljen the. appjication^of s the circumstances 
which he supposed could onlv have been made by 

i.' I - ->*~* - ~ ' i^A/. -=, ^ f-is" 1 t i * 

their. consciences .;^V" :*,-{ rjal !\>? 'v.,- > -v, - 
, . An important question ajises he^e, fj ,relative -to; 
teaching^ fp,unded upon tjigiexa^pd^of f our;jLord a 
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^teaiTBi^b^^^^^ 
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- ?. ft f ' ->..Jl\i,VlA i t "'^t'Jti fi^J. A ''!->-' 

made ,his appeal ( to r ihe, .elders pfUthe .Ephesian 

. '' i ' i r a ^ i ji* (?5 1 i i << it i ' s,*j* uu 'I/) ij * t-, ; 

church, 1 in the awiul, moment of his final ^sepajrajion 
from them: "Tepkno^that I kep^back nothing 
that -is profitable." , .In vain shall v the,, timid, the 
flatterer. and, the L unfaithful. , attempt, to ^shelter 

<. \, * ) -i i. * * M ^ * L. f i li. ' , * ~~ * 

, themselves here. t , With, Christ, ; and sWjithiprimitiy.e t 

Christians,, jpersp^nal r considerations ,had r np ; weight, 

but as they, were, subservient to, t |!he A1 great work 

r which the^ i had,tp^cc6n\plish. In, their, preaching, 

, no .craft, no 'duplicity, no <, unfaithfulness,- f is disc'o r ' 

, \ * *& i~* p \ i' i p * ~~^ ?*iif**^j^\y>(,S- ' J^ ^-*i4^^'^\ * ^ J (* 

verable : ,in the principles ,of , the Christian religion 

, <.. i i i . ,^I^..,i ,%ii c. i xt> ^j_>%),j^4 , O'>* 

f none can, be , toler^atedi These, - are , it's, terms.:- 
u ,iW,hoso loveth father, or mother, wife or daughter, 

. 'JjfUi , H ,t>- i > ! \ 'I i] * t,> ,^j.l j O i.V. ,/' 

" house , or lands, 4 'or->, his ow,n life,. more Jhansme, 

. j.vJ? " -t *i ?*, VJ V* * f ' *^^/*(*^J^i l *s t f ,' ^ 

* <"-<; * 

" is not worthy ;of,.me."r-r u >F,ear,. not them^which 

i*, , i ( J^ mil < i i,f i fl i '*'* ' v f^-t 

" kill ^the, body, b ? ut f ,are ,not able, to r kill|he sp f ul: 
"bujt^ rather fear hiiri , who,, ,is, able to .cast both 
" body and soul, into, hell." .Wiith such principles-, 

, ; jJ ^ 4 'i-U % <- - ^ 4 ', 1 . ,'i^-? 

such , sentiments, ->,such , .feelings, . duplicity -and 

' , , i < ;< ''/* in * -i O " ^ jl jt j,/ itfiv, 

cowardice are incompatible. These never appeared- 

t e t* t< II * V > > A ).^ **' * ' r 5* ' ( f (^ J i 1 *jjE.^/-T*^ ^ 

in,ariyipart of {the preaching, or.of.theidepoitmelity 

'} $.), J J* * . ' i ^ k ) * ? ' 7 ^S^f.f ' f i'-' li > y v ^> / 

of Christ, " or , his- ap.ostles. They v were 'bdla Jtb' 

'<><'.' < ' t f * t j ,!>! "'J f^&uf 1 ?:/ 

affirm the, truth, -and -ready to die-,fortf it./ f\ 

>,--!--?' i/ t ' ' - III ' iit.'. . j trJ L ,i' jl4^ r <r| 

sealed .their jnissipn u[ith.,their blood. 1 1 
Ijehind,, thera^a, renown, ..which the. hero cari/;^ 
little acquire, as,.he, will emulate their achievements^ 

< i \* \ V( A *t-"_Ji-^t,.i*" ^ ^ JC^rf- t-\s- -J 1 ! v* i.^SLJj wx? / *&\J' : 3tyiLjifc 

We read down the. list of these^ illustrious jiiia 1 "^ 

'* < ,< t u, *;/ % * v ; f >,"-*' - " 'f* >iifti<4fr*jfiit 

admire their fortitud^ j^and^rite u^pr^.theirl 



; ;L While n^cd'risiaemtio^bf > psbiial cha&ei&r 
<^fii% i ^ 

ri thrl Sieth'da of^oiir ; Lofk's- c "teachihg4e''iftay * 



' learn 'a- lessbfi df> wisilom. as to the dispensation df 

< ' r > < ' f -~ 

' r tne* f 'gospe < l t jfaraqng>|i J nen. i '' ! 'Sbrife ; deny ,that' it is 

' pre^teidijUrJL'less ;kfdirect^(i .violent' a'itack' is'iiiacte 




i'r^o^rniqnsV/and, | h$BitSj,;/an^ feelings,' i^ with 



y t -r f f * 

-co wardlyi/re'nungiation ( ' b'f ^ Eyangeli'cal' * prin'ciples 

l$&J^!#^ s g^^ 

^Woik^SvinvrafeJy te.,^r,na^. vWthj^erii, 

: zed isjfhe/expjpsi^e jevidenp^^^^^^ 

%nej3^ow^edg 5 ;fptbeapn^^ 

lit .of O c|iri^an graces* ^I^ 



or 4he 
inl' ^ IjKe^one i'e'cbmmfends a 



and prejudice's 

^m^nkkf^Hj^pulfe wthe 

f ol.the^mpde'rn'pensp'rs, %' t the/pdicii(siiepithet 
i&i$: r riot{<that ariy^conces^iotf^as' ^really 
jtjle vip^sJlor errpjr'^fpf Ah% 'd'liutit 



^niafiV iiifft : mi r t)f"^asi' r.egarde^.with tendernes^ -it's 

'^ evils, p' 



s^ ' it's 



.'^ r ; ; 5^fx '- 



^j'l'j' .t'r -,, ? f -X*. iii', C fi*,. f ', . r . f t.t<"t"it ^ife'^'j * /V'e-fj c<" i Ai_i'~ " 

nd^ the v most timportant truths^ 5 preacnedt f in i% the 

* , , " ^T!- E i j * j*'f '"i ' m <* 

tstf ? biierisive* way ; t . S J et J pei'secutioh/ set' r death,*'itt 
against tliese 'nolllltchampioW'ofrchristiariity;' 
hfcthep 'sa-id-^-'one : aifd '-all' of ^them^ said; "- None' 
'' of ithese* thih'gs "niove^'mej 5 neithe'r^count 'I ' my ' life 






riiihistry wMch'I'liave^rVceived 




'' gi'ace i 
Were ' the meri^'whd' l sotfgHt i 'by%ll tlie'inearis-bf 



ws s ddm ^ 



v t& save^ sdffie^ Wd- did * nbf J alarm' human 
prejiidiijes, }hi& led 1 ' them 'to the -foot of the v cross, 
whe're'-'tliey BfbpfJed j [)fF'of themselves : -and'He^who 
hung ap'^n'gt/ A fdr us^nien^ 'arid. 1 -'for 'ours'alvatioh, 
himkel&taugtitt^Pafabies/ tha^'hetmi^ht^ake, ptfs- 
sessioirbfltihelieWtVwithWt^ 
-I -Iri/the' I'object'^f, 'ou^^or^^>PaFablei}^h6wever, 
weimu&wteM'to*^ 



. > ' 
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"<^hy speakest, .thou unto th'em ; in parables ?, ,-He 
"fanswerechandsaid'unto thern^ Because it as given 
"unto .you to; know4he ;> mysfCeries, , of the^kingdpm 
"?of heaven,,,, but ,tp (them ''it is" not given. ;For s 
".whosoever* hath, :to .him/shall 5 be given, and he 
" shalLhavejmore abundance; but, whosoever hath 
" not, from himyshall be- taken away even -that 'he 
" hath. * .Therefore /speak Lto them in parables : 
" because: they -.seeing,, see not ; and hearing,* they 
" hear ^not ;/meither do they .understand. And in 
" them is -fulfilled the.\prbjphecy of Esaias^- which 
" saith/By hearing.,' ye shall hear, :and;fshall not , 
"understand ;, and seeing, ye shall see, and -shall 
: not perceive ifforn.this-ipeople's^ heart-, is; waxed 

v t >ij1* ; \ 111/1?1 ^* 1 A"\ m 

gross ; and'theuuearsAare dull ot hearing, and their 
eyes 'have>they ^closed"; ,lest?attxany time, .they, 

*^< JlJ rj *** i^vrf 

" should .seejwith their eye's, and;hear, with !their ears, 
'* 5 and understand with^their aheartjiand'tshould" .be 
" ;cohverted,iandsl should -heal themf .*' ;Such"a4ine 
qf',cbnduct,was justly adopted in respebt'of thbse'who , 
had ^long^prqvbked f 'the Divirie.iorbearahpe^ahdi wil- 
fully shuttheir ears andltheirlieafts 1 agaiiisf theplairiest 
uidicatidn's lof the^Divine iwilly and'the,most^powerful, 
ple'a^dingsl of infinite mercy: 1 . They were", alsp^ about 
to' fill *'up/ the ; measure of ^ their ^iniquity, ;by the' 
mur4er* v of s the ,Sori\bf God/himself; : ~Thisds evi-; 
dently,an act^ofrthe Redeemer as a JuHge ; ! "and,is so 



If 



a 



* Matt.xiii. 10-rl5. 



represetitett . byfhimself;' wh ; enyonian'6tner ^occasion, 

"but witli the sa*me< intentibii,;relative^6^the j same 

characters, 1 he said,- "For judgment am> Itcometfritb 

" this world, that they which see ^not/might see, 

" and that|hey^whichiseejjiiight3e;made;blindtc'' 

It is*but the ratincationcoMheiikowwoehmce" ;H,it-'is 

the dreadful ?byt ^righteousii retribution .'tfpbli \meir 

inveterate obstinac)^ and unrepentei) > criffies.4 ( lItUs 

. lessHHeibusiness3t6f|Hhe'presentifdiscuAritovin- 

^ v x .'^ " 

dicatei the principle % advance"d5>!than T 3 to ,'estkblish(the 
position/nihal the \endrpf1ourlC,8rd'Iit 
Parables|2in>jrespiectfbfrth6sewho]nhad>ii 
Prophets;' and?, w.ho* were^perseclithig'Jhmtaeyenitb 
death/^was to confirmiihem/Joflatie^sUoi'leave] them; 

upon, their heart|swhen|lhe>csoriptifees^vaife dreaH*/ 

L t * i * f r t 

untib'this $ day ; landbAo e this) in 
spiealcbstill liriBPa^ables .1 b/FhfrsV 






sign iotl^hnstiwats?Js) KobtreaaslyvtddBOncmtp 

D i i 4 \t j ; . ~y 

Hat f neIeXplainediin>lpnvafeltoi3HisiIdiyHgl^f 
evenlhef Md^thus^ folded ,iipii5 

A O> X 



fullyjneglected*?/' Isiil 

God shalllliot SI waysdsl rive with imenr^ ^ndiifeil^ ^ 

'inHofrrif>nt- - jr -* T - 3 "--- -- -f-ifL-^t f --J&i < i-'-^---~^'-^-^i'afye 1 >^'"; 
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out retribution from } the' moral .-goterjuiieiit^of the 
world, arid 4 leave/the- righteous laws of (Grpdf Without 
( a^equate ; sanctions.- . " r . ; , 4- H ;' 
, From the object, we t pass to the^considqration of 

' - ' , ^ '- ' f ' , * >'!>,',., 

II THE CHARACTER OF THE "PARABLES 'OF CHRIST. 

'V -''''' ' ~ "' ' >.* .' '" 
Although ? this must .have been partially, anticipated, 

as inseparable ffrom .their object, , yet it is, necessary 
to devote a little time to this, particular .point-: and 

v > *v * v * v i ; /Jl f ; r ( i * j i 

it ^11 ^appear an ? this,- as in r the for,mer. instance, 
that, the Parables of ,,our Lordjiave, a character an 

, J I<v, f, -'j'.J^-f.*.. 

common ;with , those of other .teachers, ,and one pe- 

/ J Sl t f 

culiar to themselves. '',',/ , ,,.- 

i * ' -"'!-)., 

" They arcs beautiful ti;anscendently, beautiful! 
/They ador-n, without seeMngato d0,%{.e^ery { point 

of doctrine, ^nd eveiy inoral precept.-, <" Qrace 
" wasfpoured upon'*h,is lips, "land- flowed thr^ugh^all 

his instructions. .Some specimens oft the, pathetic, 

/ t r, i > - iU jr j/-.!, i <' 

and ;of .the sublime, 1 were ^produced an' tthe /f last 

j, * ir^ , t vfij i >' ( 

, [Lecture ; ; but f these .are surpassed 'in "those ipa^ab}'es 
. whicharemain to -be-.examine.d, as c we <v f pass. overlie 
^pteachitisr ofsChrist; , , , ",., ? ^' . n v 

*i * .. c* * k, - >, < _-i^i 

.. ^ ;,tT;heir v simplicity astonishes, while- it infqrms. 
"TFhey are j great ^without '* effort,; and captivate ' r ljy 
^approving themselves to every- man'is,^con t sci'en(^e. 
,nThe :magnificent productions ? of /5 genius, ; n>ay excite 
,/our-admiration ; ?but *here',a 5master's']hand-is,,waa- 
ftjifeftted} Jy giving'idignity ito'-' -things -^w,hiqh' would 
~by -another -be --overlooked -or -despised-; -and -in 



* 



. Wi ' 

^$fe^ 

ordinary, o,cOTrrenfcp^ 
mosjt important tr ; i$hs,- 



iA^hAract|rj o^ 
these .^arables,/ ,, Qtheijs '.we^ldii^cjejlf .tql^^arrJ 

ticu^arqpurp.ose, ; andr^sweyie^la;, giyenfg^'d s.,;|tljgjj t 
securpAtheir^ 

' 



some 



p^awakgn Jtie feelings p^.a-^parenty 

ign^ .anjc 



those .of Jesu . alway^,iQ|eresfc, f be^lusjB^epalmedj 
at one,jthing 3 .bu^at ^eyery i$wg intereitmg^lp, 
' Wfefc: sublimei a dop^nes| lf jy^e u conveyed , 
byiihenj, ! r They -elupidateji;jtMe r g^t ^c]ieipe *pf* 
human.redemptipn ; ^they >plad in^y^rio^ppin^ 
of ,yie\y y %-pi;mqiple 



^ 



-of ^go|., 

Death, jlaf^gme|lt^%lJ^a;heate4iW^ 
t$, 'fn4ertifamiliar,;,t^t ,striking r 4rnagpi^|te; 
pr^epts;pf; reliiigjn.^m 



character in^a figure ; -thus ^mb.odyi 



1'36 

in a 'mere* didactic; shap'ej-niightrhave^eiFectedMe'ss, 
oVhave^e'eVwho^ < .-' : 

' ;-The 'jpecuiiar "cha'racter-bft't^ese ^Parables 1 was 
their variety and extent. They- put-'in* requisition 
the whole 1 course of nature-:, nothing was over- 

. f. , * * ^ * - , - - r 

lookedy nothing 1 neglected . It was said of Solomon, 
that he spake - of plants, " from the hyssop'- that 
"growethtupdn the wall" (probaoly a kind of nioss, 
for the 1 hyssop 1 ' does not grow upon the wall), "to 
"the ; cedar* -of Lebanon." This 'was his praise, as a 
naturalist. -But of "Jesus, as a teacher, we may say, 
He left nothing in nature untouched,* from the grain 
of corn falling into the ground, and dying in order 1 

^ ? 'jijt ' ' " 

to' multiply (which he made the symbol of his own 

death): to the glorious orb of day^ which he exhibited 

. , , i ' ,'>'i<" ;'*.'-< 

as the faint* representative of himself, when he said, 

" lam the light* J of the -worlcl :" and in all this 

. . ",,,.. ' s fn^b - * ~ 
illimitable range of illustration,, he elucidated 

*x '' J)* f .-'- ^.-C'-'V). . <>". 

spiritual and eternal things. Not .simply by nar- 

( * Iff S^ > 'V "" i- * v C t x ,* , j * 

ratives framed' in the imagination, and brought to 

,;, ' /> <J fn r ,\:> ,-. ,7^^' '*-'." ' :?: 
bear upon a 1 moral subject, but by analogies to be 

wl^ >ju.:t - >..j , ' E;,/^" A^V'. ~>~. '- ",; ^iV-i 
traced between surrounding-, objects and invisible 

\ . '' .,<, ..{. /.uJ^;' . J : '"j^Ty H, 
things, he made plain the principles advanced and 

->i > i'-' ! ' u i* 69 ^ vu w J ' F e ^ ' j 
enforced in Ins sermons ; thus blending types and 

- ,^'u- ^t/ajs^- xj^^fji /~^ ; ''V ! - M ,K, 
parables-r-appealing to the judgment, through the 

. s ^*JT * ^. .ji'ti ni.% ' * vJ ,o v ^ ;*?*'' 
senses and^the fancy-r-carryihg v this figurative mode 

>'* * .T'* n, *( -> - r ,Wc ? r*?>r- " ^ y^Lm^M- -i 
of teaching to/a greater extent and perfection th'an 

it ; *had ever reached , beforehand divesting it' of 
every thing evil^ rendering it subservient exclusively 
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to good, v " opened 1 men's 'eSrs^ ami f sealed -'theft- 

' '- 



instruction." :'-'' ; . ,y y.v 

-''In looking to ' " : ^ 

III. THE EFFECT OF OUR LORD'S PARABLES, J 

' ','-- **&# 'I. V" -Y vi 

we are prepared to 'meet with some farther evidences 
oTtheir peculiar character. """ 

, '> ''.;..-"'. . ' - t , 

' They had a " more extensive influence, at J the ' 

v "Vv'-fi- ^ -" ' V i. ' r M w * t''j^'' r <J'' 

moment, than any teaching ot a, similar kind, ever 

i > * * ,*,- P / *k ' ' L C ^ * * 

possessed. , As they had a greater range, the means 
of elucidation were more multiplied. As r they 
were, simple in .tneir nature^ they were more easily 
apprehended. As they related to daily objects, to 

/?> y.:Ml, . J , , * ,''^ J J ->'', 

domestic labours, to .common occurrences, to the 

- -' ""'-'.'>>''',""' < **' " ~ i' Y 

scenery by which his hearers were surrounded, to cir- 

. .^tW '.;^v ^ it > " "^, ". /-'v 
cumstances in which they were themselves deeply 

.nr- : v -1 ' p f ;H V- ^-vS ." ^. - . . ,- vlj- 1 
interested :the taculty of the imagination, in union 

*;*' ,' t Jktf. / lV > .j** r - '.'". , >\, Sj 

with that 01 the judement. was constantly exercised. 

>>=*'" <w/' .'-^ ., ;<)%"" ;<' r ' . <>' '- - - r ' "" - 
If the combinations had been remote, or perplexed. 
ro .',r? ! - ^S 1 -'' ,'0 s^i " f 'V*r ' 
the effect would ^ have been less when they were* 

first exhibited, and must afterwards have perished' 

f' d > i t > '*#* l -.^ " ' "** " ':.. v *1c '%'/:r^S 
altogether. Retention seems 'to be a great obiect 
A..VI U.L ij.-i, , 4 u;/i- - ' ''fVVtH'M 
m connection with Parables; not only, that ~the 

iV-.*? Iv^j-GAVJiJ^isaB^jr/V i? *- , %-t- ' r,v f 'f -j- ': r u rf l' 
tnmg signified rray be clearly understood, but 

,5' t- {*' ffVl r|p^4l"'8rrii'- ''j i< "" ? V . -j.c.i'Vvf > 

long remembered. Tms.end was most admirably 

ad) >fM,i6v't ^s-V^j* 1 * w vi Vi " "^ uO*""-u '''^^j* 
secured py our .Lord s Parables, as they borrowed 

/jte^Vf. ;<.*>! 4 ,V'0^ S-x'i^rT.f r Y : , , j ' !{* "'. I''' , '"'S?*i^,. 

familiar imagery, and appealed to the general course 

oT^e/-^ 1J n-'H-rr;;;^."-^ 

1 rr<i .A'hii.j ' ' ! - " i - *>','*."' i-/^jV' *! " *-**'i'i^j 

They Had an universality of application, unrivalled 
in* any similar mode of ' teaching. Every- ' vice 



engendered in the human, heart ^as^exposed, every 
grace drawn forth into action, and placed, -in, ,tlje. 
most advantageous point of view. r This was riqt 
done by a cqnfusion of 'sentiment, , or ,pf imagery, 
but, by -a won4erful variety of subjects and figures. 
Every parable has some one leading sentiment; 
and to this we must look, clearly to understand it. 
Something is conceded to the image employed, to 
preserve it's integrity; but the doctrine, or precept, 
is one; and; those, who -strive to build a systein 
upon a parable, introduce confusion- into that .which 

* " j^ * 

came most distinctly denned frqm the hand of *our 

Lord. This has been an error in the discussion ;of 

1 i j i - 

1 parables ; they have been too mucji dissectedtoo 

f / ' T ) ' s , 

much. bo wed to system ; too many things have been 
supposed couched under them ; and the perplexity of 
the sermon has (destroyed the simplicity of the text. 

* "" i 1 t 

While the object of each parable is undivided, every 
important principle is illustrated, every vicious 
passion is exposed in it's turn. The self-righteous, 
the, indifferent, the pray erless, the miser, are -all 

, ^. , ,. , J i J -" ; ^ 

exhibited in' succession, On the, other, hand,' the 

"j ' ' " ' ' V ' >' , , " 

sinner ^was invited^ the fearful sencpura&ed, the weak 

, ^ - ', ' J f-> "B""' >v . ' 

streng^ned', the f mourner comfoVted^. -Every one 
had his pqr.ti'pn in hfe season^ and none were'^seht 

1 " " ' v * ^ * * *- * ' ' ? - i \, s i k "j 1 * 

e,mpty . jaway.' ;A11 s w,er<2 reproved, convince^, or 
"consoled, as i? they severally l needed his- gr^ciou^s 
assistance. X. His delb?eatioh$ of character held " the 
* e mirror up to Nature ; - to 4 iew Virtue her own 



, 

i-*irS!j'r*'. 



Ici 

ge, a 



e jto ;insjtr|ict3r^o ijppBfiy^ |;p j co|isole,;r) 
judgm^ a^it&^e, ^ojisjcienc^q ^Tfxey 
n^.gu,ilfe 1 ^dress^ 



? " 

f I > * " t "" "". - _ , * ~ * 

;the, spiritual worldi 4ie that 

< >,j/ ,ij.t i M.I i^rt-ii yi*Tii 

< '*'' ' ' ' ' ^ '' 

of f the husbandman, iiftis5pw|ig,present .dutjes.^nd 
-anxieties ; in- the dying J of; the/ t grain in order to 
reproduce, the need* of, his own* mortality,* and, the 
triumphant issue j of his faith ;T in , the growth ,of 
the corn, his own advancementiinreligio f n; r-in the 
weeds which.choke it, the - >mixed> stateiofj[SO ? ciety ;rr 
in the ripening ofjthe;ear, the ^preparation >y $ ^the 
nations '/for- , the receptibn ^bfsr'the' jgospel>;7 in^the 
harvest, <the end of the world^i 

* v * i 

hom&the shocks, of corn, fully x\\ 

little, plant ic;ari be made). to teach. soj many and^such 
important truths-r-what ad vantage must it^.npt^be 
.to follow pur 7 Lord through the whole range, of 






} &C. 

'creation,' which he subordinated f 'to j( spiritual^ in- 
formation;'. While 1 his Parables * ha*d bneWfuTarid 
'peculiar intention, relative' ^to oh'e class' of ? ungodly 

men, as . a punishment * of ^unbelief as' * ,t6 * iheir 

1 ' i j \ 

general objects -they were most benevolent ; and 

whatever was - most^useful in- the design, most 
beautiful in the character/ most impressive in the 
;effect, of this mode* of instruction in general, was 
in his Parables incomparably more important, more 
admirable, more '.lastingly; because .eternally, in- 

a " . *,.V' 1 >mi> > vW/'bvft - "'fr^.?^^*: "^W"* < A '. 

fluential. The elucidation of these principles^ will, 
of course^, ^^nHer^thfe^suc.cegd^^^ 

" * " 

of 
racter 




<.'.* oS b&toq-nl sd 
!( ? sJ '$o!fl&> iuf( 
siit al ' hitiamim ' sforr !fka ' 3fqfl7 

f 

,.. , > 

le 'aJjfiliXi 3fil no dsHsisa 369fil lo i 



If 'i>ona^Iubhi 
Bns ;2i/oioB3^'t8om' 

-i c 

1 "fo "Oiten^Ixa ' nwo a'bioJ 



31/5 s-Bmra 9f 108 ^'slKMOjsd 
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^ _ . 

\ .Hear ye,' therefore, jke Parable 1 of -ihe^Sowef. ! , 

*?-i% * * s 7 ' t , -r ,, '' ' < ? " *y '. v ' .ijf-'t. v 

Tt ." -;/,"-' ,' r " ' ir ' ',"; .- 
HE, principles which fi haye:been; advanced i^'the 

preliminarv'Eectures: are^riow /to/receive illiistMibn 

1 ' rf^*it.lig ^ Tjf..^ f '^ A j * 7 f i 

from the b most perfect'specimehs'oft^parab'Slic^in- 

- c *' - *W rf 

structfon-,ever; presenfed'stb the, w^rldf^an'd.if ;tHe 

* * * jv, *- * jJLv i v. J * ii * i J*tj J , 

elucidation ,of them; He/ n'6t !1 nTi6st 3 perspi:cuou^;"tBe 
deficiency, must be. impute'd to the unskilfulness f of 
the expositor, but cannot t be, alleged against, the 
ample materials furnished in the " preaching of 

. r > t JT i 'i l ' ' " ' , ' l , * '* " v r ,' l- 

Jesus Christ. Whatever might have ^ been, jth v e 

r I '^ , - -i-J ! ' ' CJ / * *> ' ' j >?*.,$-! 

effect of these parables f ,on the minds ,of those who 

t * " ^ ^ i*<.^ Jt ^ j **,* %^ * ^ * 

had resigned themselves to iiidicial blindness by 

D i { < > ,. } *, m *} 

the habitual indulgence of unbelief, their general 
tendency r was most gracious; and when accompanied 
by our*, .Lord's, own explanation of the^imagerv 

J n i % Jj oj ^ , <" * ' ' ' " T - ''" *?t ?"^ 

employed, must have been ,niost impressive and 

i f} J'J i '< , . ' J ' ^ I '- ,.,, ' ^ * 1 c ,,, - tff^* 

efficacious. Some f minds are incapable of abstract 

S'U*. ; v t ' <, ,\ ,1 s // , ^ , ^ fljir, < '< , n; 

reaspning : iand;such were probably, the major part- 
off. ,his. .hearers, and even , the- , disciples themselves , 

* * *. > , i & ? t 1 * i'J > \ } t ' * J ( if^JLj. 1 "! * ^ <. )* 
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r ' J 

from the narrowness of their education? arid their 

1 t * 

corresponding habits and associations.. These could 
never have apprehended^ the r? sublime truths* which 
he produced, had tKey not oeeri embodied and 

i ^ i & t *-"^~ 

presented to the senses , by r a r comparison stated 
between them and tnings visible. Thus religion 
becomes accessible, HIV ail- it's abstruse and divine 
principles, to the meanest understanding; and those 
who could not follow the-steps* which would lea'd 
to a mor.al* demonstration^ easily .<comprehentl a 

1 J f ' V . 1 , % T " .! <\! J. v.' ',\ nil Aj J> V 1 ,11 jJU*,l ,l> . ) _ \ 

truth illustrated by surrounding objects, or by a'pr^r 
cess r of nature' with 1 ' 'which -they are'-dBnVersant* 

j - i* , , '''t*'* 

Appeals to the judgment over"' which' tHey 'wo'iila, 
have slumbered, rouse tfiem^when they are addressed 

.* ,1 s * ffi*-'.* . * tL* ^-iir ^i f ****. ' ~ii r i "^T +** ?*{* 5f \' 

to the* imagination;; m-all the-vivid colourmg^orthe- 

>,""", (, f r ' f *"' * * s, ^ r ' 

materiaF 'creation-' In consistence" with* 'tri'e 3 1>e- y 
ri'e'vdlent'' purpose ''of' tbu'sing i he 'IndbrehtVaiid 1 
msti-iicjing- the ignorant, - r ari<i to familiarize 1 the 

, * f " *( *T;'?* * r- / 

rfiinds^f-the? poor and' uneducated ; witn' 1>1 ' i ?eli'gi6 r u ! s! 
siiDje6ts; J Jesus has dris ? cribe ? d 'them upon r We most 
'obvious' feattires of rural 'scenery'^ and' placed theni 
Gbnstanftf before their eyes,' in 'sb'me 1 well-lcnowh, 

r y* "^ rii-t- r ** r t ^ r 

smi^e,! Sn(l l iendeafmg for niyaV home ^nW 'abroad. 
fte^begiH^hiV'Pairabl'es by an 'appeal to "ttie ^iffi&s 
6^nM ; e; with whi6K' 'they- were most'cSnVers^t^ 
Vegetation. 1 x MSfot if tHat less : of hiystery j ataches f 'io : 

, P ~ * , , . rl^ ' " . 

ififf-|Mc^fHlhttVfiriSte n general cpfetitu^6;n n arid 
cWse\bf : ^atul4l^te^hy the ^develdpefrieM^of 

'' * ' * * ~ *\ * -i ' f" 1 ^ 

those principles which 'are in themselves unsearch-' 



able, is 'thdfe within the* reach ..of >,the multitude 
than the higher <f$rts of 'the creation,- because' it" 
fells -daily >, almost hourly^ under their observation .^ 
Philosophy, aiming- at' the* 'loftiest' range" of things 
visible/sprarig from; -the ^grbun'cl, -spurned her birth- 
place, soared but of tlie rieachbf> -ordinary capacities, 

- f 1 V t ' * ^ 

a'nd'lefk the po6l-, : gazingfbeld^ iri ; b'arren'agtririish- 
meri 1 t i . 1 HChHstiahi'ty, c dest > ending -from her' J 4ia$n%' 

'heavens, stooped j "h'er - s'era'ph%ings - as' low" as 1 '-- the 
T i >&", jf ''..'. * '- . - 

eafthV-aridy'aliffh'tinff upon this . inferior : sphef^pga- 
, *".W.,M J H* n. r t , ^ , ' ^ if , ,P 

thefed r tHg- 'field-flower, or pointed'- to the^blade .of 

', ' ,>*\ - v; , ,4 'I > '*% , ' '<1 (>?. ,< -, " ^ 

wieaty as^furnishmerinstructioh^'dn"- the todst^iifr- 

,' V'r^'t <fi 'Jit, //?(>' fl '"'".' MT-.R (*.' , ^ 7! - 

-feres' ting-subjects, upbn a level with the.understanU*- 

^ .iJO/f O^M^ Jju i{> r< /o ^j-jrijoi^ ->'J i, . ',, 

ihg^ofithos^ who' crowded ^"around her 5 and 'wK6 

VSttl'J IDDK /iJ8 ^ n* . _' S A 1 ji\ )$ j&n '"? , 1 / f^ I . ^ ^' 

stood most in need of information . ^Whi'ch'is the 

hU'io ^niitfo ! ^;j j-Liy/HU Mis r.i, ,not ",n.' r (Sun - --, 

' '''' manj, the researches of huiiiari rea- 




7 i * ' L- |jt** v i*f*A'li 1 i(M O I & j^l Ik'rf ,. 1 i f 'f 4.-1 1 ill / / r^ J i 

as-, guilty an'd u as miserable as ttiey'iound-mm 1 ? td b 

o'iu ^. ^Xx uui f iPi>< r i on*?, -fjOii'i' ' v' *fl * '/iito." 

the'.difecbve^ies bf revelatipriywh^c^colxdesceridifig 1 
to ms j papacity, 'drje|v- -spiritual 1 : %isdom'^]Frm thfe 

store's Vdr'naturfeJ -arid brought life-and :| im'rnb^ta'li^ 

oia/wj^jofiifi |i ^ fia3 fi E'm" jo ^ -t -)i.-i\'<\ 



'imvmi* ana *!!; is? ,ui'"'. y'U-ns3UU3 '( Ji> , > 

. ji L. Vunf?. c-j r ..?irioig- ;> i; f i ')JViet^L4 oi^daLftLirfi 
4gayy sflj^(^.rae.m^t^miip^^|tjai tci.pe.'ibuml' 

and, JaiHitheir Acquirements at, his'feet'.^^fou ar'e 

* fl& " Lf \ t t'ti.f ^ i^ iv >.J ^L* i * t ** r *?*"'l* f? ' 1 '*T 

tli^^iigh^ lequi^d^ 
pdY^pori/e^mpjies^of hisfin^ruction^abotitib'pass 

PTnr* nn. "...'. "' V,' * r ' .*J.' -v--' -- 



f-'. - - 
betore^you. .,', ,. 



,THE, SOWER. 

It may be proper -to observe, that, minor : siniilir 
.tudes, borrowed from vegetation, or from familiar 
circumstances, .and referring to truths not less, ini- 
,por.tant,than those contained in the, parable which 
is ,the immediate subject of inquiry, are contained 
( in this chapter: and as the object of these Lectures 
is to embrace as many parables of, our Lord; as 
can ; be comprised in , consistence with a plan ,of 
selection, it will be better to notice them here, as 
introductory to the principal design of this discourse. 
> The effect which the hidden, but operating prin- 
ciple of divine grace has upon the character, is re- 
.presented by a, little leaven "which a woman t9ok, 

* \ 

"and hid in three measures of meal, until the 

." whole .was, leavened .V , The secret power of re- 

Jigion felt in; the .heart, is in .itself indiscernible ; 

.but how speedily and completely^dpesat discover, it's 

divine origin, and it's irresistible influence, in that , 

conformity ,to ; the law. of God which it superindubes 

in the 'lives /of . those, { ,who were once " dead . in 

trespasses 5 an<I sins,!" Nor can there exist religious 

principle, when it's influence is, not thus diffused 

over all 'the, -faculties -of the soul, to elevate 'it's 

sthqughts, to .restrain it's passions,.-, to stimulateat's 

powers, to inspire it's affections. \ to sanctiry. it's 

Jv .";'< '*'i' ' '- t-i P ' t ' t ' -. ' ' 

^wifl, toV regulate the, life. A changers, sometimes 
wrought, ,by ( which old, habits , are .completely re-~ 

nounced, and even the. natural .temper is!,trans- 

;,,',. 3r ; - 1 " ' ,.a f t '<- * 

formed : those who are ignorant of the power, of 
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r^eligibmregard it|\vith^as,tonishment ; but Jhe, chris- 

"* , ^j * ' . t -- QJ A j r "* f *-f *. *. > W*( 'i t W' "" -i if- " tf* ( r 4. -y. i> * s t t 1 i* fc J- ^ w i 

tiari t jdiscernsi>in.-it.'the>certain\efFect y ofw,a .diyine 

"** * \ *% i ^ flj Jf J-'-V %1 ' * J -! 4 S^ >> V ** &'K<-r- ! Til ! - 5 ?T (: , 

-principle 'vyhich, subdues. aU ^things .to itself. : ,;Even 
upon v the mass ^of .rnanldnd, religion has v a general 
influence :,in .those, who^have. not, received ,it 5 .it 

^ f i f T Is, . ; . ta ^i?*-, - ^ 4 ' "A l>'-- i .v|L-'* 

, pro.duces , some * effejct. ^ , 3?he s example^ ( of Christians 
acts upon, denraved men. in ,defiance f pf themselves. 

v -. ft .' ff ' . ' rt . ' J -*! -- * ** i -** '< ; " ** 

The., spirit-4of , Christianity, .where k J\s, f , professed, 
insensibly dnfusesitself.into 3 the^lawsj and man- 

*v.-a rf-y," J *^T' 1 ^jf_-i~, q. *, , V jf ^./t *FV * * "-^ 

ners- of the country^ :, and Awhile some,, feeling ? it's 
pp.wer^ are benevolent and, generous, frpmyprineiple, 
others .are .wrought ^uppn by {; example, f and-japprqye 
.ther.thinffs, which 1 are, excellent, without,- reflection, 

*, , i t ? O(i ,4lt'l ^ mt', 4.tJl ' Jt. i.i - ) " * -<!. ' 

unknowing from |.w^at|isource r they '^derive^ -habits , 
foreign, ,to/<,their natur.ak .temper,, OP .whati,] impulse 

.i. 1 O v a^** J fl ( -. ->t r ^ i" #*-'r JL *>XJ i. J '>! jfA->t ^"i *t* 

they involuntarily, obey. .Jt.is^ this- general ^action 

' J ~ Vt,i,-- J^ * % J ^ > '" ^ , ( v* O ,t*v-** Jf V ^ *#*"* * 

r * 

, of -religion that * distinguishes -our'.native landj^ and. 

^ A > O 1 . ii^l^jAO^ <{ i A * -^ ^(*4-I--'*' J* -* 

gives .her the, pre-eminence amongx "the t nations. 

Oi* .* JL * '***#<-* - 4 t **.**. ^o *" * "W * *^*-it - 

Her humanity,, sq, cele^r^d77-her gener,os.ity, even 
to ,enemies-r- her liberklity in, her distributio,ns,r-nihr 
r. in t her teeatiesrrihe high moral 

iT*,J.t- J-.?!-* ^[ir JJ ^ rf.^J. 

itics, s are ;/ emanations? 'from, a .nobl 
hich^* if ,it had/but anfinfluence .as^pejSpnal>as |jt 

* i -< 

( s|*gene5al,^would^terminate, the :c.alami|ies>,of 
vrnankindj an;d,banish.,theicurse ,frpm, crea|ion>^^ut 
thousands i'are^cdritributing* to ( thoseilc^ar4ties,,jv|iiGh 

* ' i -. s> 

c'bnstitute ithe]oishamentl of^0UB5Country^ar|.d^l^se 
g^<ilik f .societie ( s ivhich\aim fafr diffusing , \jsefuicand 
religious ?kn6wledge3:6ver > *the> whole ';eabth,N3thout 



U6 

understanding their own ;"* motives^ * arict -without 
precisely ascertaining their -owri^ sejitimehts.^ Too 
'indolent to inquire after 'truth/ they- yield- 'unre^ 
sistirig to the general feeling. - This" leaven -. is 
working' in the nation, * and "even influencing those 
who \are~ unconsciously discovering- it's operation". 
But when indeed 'the kingdom of God shall 

come with- power, then a nation shall l be born as in 

-. # - 

a day, and* all the earth .shall be' filled with 'the 
{ knowledge of theEord. " ' ' ' '*" 

.The value of the gospel^ and it's accessibility, 
is further ^compared to " treasufe'lii&in 'a field, 1 the 
" which when a man hath found, he v hideth, andlbr 
joy thereof goeth'and'selleth alMKat he'hath,.and 
buyeth that Afield.'" Of a' similar' import is the 
'comparison^' of "the* same subject 1 u unto a mer- 
" ( chantnian se'eking goodly ^pearls ; who, when he 
"had found' one pearl of 'great price,' went and 
'"-sold all that he had, and bought it.". In-b6*th 
cases, the infinite value of the Gospel is' intimated, 
by -the treasure, and by the pearl: s and ; this "-was 
. the 'moTre'- necessary, because "the " srmple *' image 
under which' the Saviour -had before represented' it 
might give* f some careless spirits occasion to think 
meanly' of 1 i it. In. both cases;!' it is* something 
fourid';''> nothing which the world -possessed* ? oi v igi- 
nally, or-- derived 1 from itself. , It' u supposes tha't'the 
good is "diligently nought : ' ' for **if * the' .treasure' ' in 
the fi'eld wasXaecidefttally : discovereoV it.--was>the 
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-- j> i n * 

. .business oftjthe, merchantman to^aim .at i $he tprize 
which:, Jhe^eventuallyv obtained.;, Possibly, ;the;jre r 
duplication of the same image is;jintended, to jllus- 
trate.the different^ways^in , which religious truth 
takes -possession of J the Heart rsupprising some 
unsought/ and recompensing the /r Diligence >,, of 
others. In .both , cases, the ^blessing r is '. .highly 
prized: -By whatsoever, means the, \Sayiptiri -took 
possession of : the heart, he t js considered^ abqvejall 
price, when, the power of. his religion ,is, feltf.thgre. 
In both cases afjrj/?ce'was^inade'to.vobt^mit; 1 
they " sold, all $ that ^they had>t9 ?5 secure. >itj" fr ,and. 
deemed, sthemselves ^ more than,, rjecomperised'in its 
possession. 'The -apostles- u <didH-jthis/,^whenl r they 
left j all and followed him. ^hMartyrs- Idid w this, 
wheiv'they , sealed K 4heir jtestimo'ny , to,,the |itruth 
withntheir bl'oodvv^Quf' ancestors did^;this,Ri\vhen 
y^ took joyfully -., the spoiling s iof-, their gqods. 
not we \ consider all thingsMassioss^that 
we?may win, Christ, aiidibe', found 1 'in : hhimiB- 'Shall 
we not be t ready .to take-up our CFOSS-J? v^Shall not 
we \ feel, 'even iniithe^most prospemua moments/iof 
* our -lives, ^andV^whenMtheuhearfr' appears;/ to Depose 
most- sefenely ..upon s the >world, that , 
thir>gfin competitiftn^ withl 
ca*usef?.V ^Shall we r not say^ 
'-"i heaven jbut,r,Thee ?4 ahdhther^-Vis l none' ^u 



compa,rspn 
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tituctes who, flock to:,hear lt^ but-, who, are, 'uhr 

f ^ i 

changed by it's power, and ^uninfluenced by it's 
spiritand the , final r rejection of, such, unworthy \ 
professors, are all intimated in the parable. " The 
" kingdom of heaven/' which generally signifies the 
gospel dispensation, "'is .Jike'Unto a.nefr, that ,was 
" cast into the sea, and gathered of every kind ; 
" which, 'when it was full, they drew to shore, and. 
";sat down, and gathered the ,'gqo,d, into ^vessels, 
".but cast the bad away." . ,It sliould.be. remem- 
bered, that this parable was spoken jrom^a ship, 

to, a multitude gathered upon the sea-shore to hear 

. * ' " < _ i, ''* 

,him ; \the business of many of : them ; being; on tha,t 
element from which he drew his illustration, 
among whom were most of .his .disciples.' ; Sueh 
an-,Jnference from their daily occupation ;must 
haye struck them most forcibly. t The application 
he made .himself before he dismissed them. ^Sp 
ff shall it be at the end of the world: the angels 

/ ' / < , i. j> ) iO , 

"shall come forth, and sever the wicked, from 
"among the just, and shall cast them, into the. 
"furnace .of. fire : there shall be wailing and 
" gnashing of .teeth."^ As this awful, separation 
forms the^ subject of one of the greater/ parables 
which must^this^evemng be produced, the remarks 
which oc^ur .respecting it .shall be reserved .until 
the close of the Lecture. >, , * > r , 

The unpromising beginning,, and triumphant 
issue of the gospel, is .compared' to; " a ; grain of 



* % > ** t ^ 'v j ^*- "I * 1* 

^faust&rd-speftj which ^a man* took, and sowed ^m 
^ his ifield;- which indeed is, .the least of; all seeds;; 
'/ijtwtwhen it is grown," 4t -is the* .greatest, among 
ff herbs, .and becb,metk si tree, ; -so tliafc the, birds, of 
" die air come. and lodgean the , branches thereof.'' 
The, mustard-plant/ t of? pur Country ;by no means 
answers this description' y but there 4s - a spe'cies ; in 
the 'East which, '.precisely corresponds with'the" re- 
presentation of' our; Loxd, It, -has Te&iveU It's 
'classification -,by naturalists'* ; 'and specirri'ens'-ofUt 
. are' to be founU in the cabinets .of the curious ;t. 
The branches of if are real wood; quite sufficient 
to* afford ample shelter to Thirds/ ; Some*:}: accounts 
of an ' extravagant 'kind have r beeri given/ of it's 
magnitude;" but 'we, 'have evidence of the^correct- 
riess'of the statement made in the parable: * What 
jan, impressive representation, was' this^of the early 
state ^of \christianity,' as. contrasted with what we 
have seeri -of' 'it's progress,' -and what we'anti- 
,cipate in it's, confirmation. The doctrines /which 
Jesus .preached! opposed the, prejudices,* of the 
Jewish nation ; contended against "'spiritual wick- 
edness in high places"^ against the indulgences, 
,and pursuits/ and sehtimentsfof ' the highest" orders 
,of society ; and aimed at supplanting, ^the pfrilo- 

_ . ? _ , 

* Called by Linnaeus, Sinapi Erucoides. 

t Sir J. Banks has,,a specimen. ^ ' t < ' ' < 

i x - i ,,-? tj, , 

j In the 'Talmud of Jerusalem, fcc.by, Rabli Simeon, See 

** ?v I 14 !? VM' t '^ A * * ? ' "; s * J ' " ^^i 1 ^ * i" 1 ^ 

Scripture illustrated by the Editor of Calmet, 
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sophy of -the day<by v it's own -pure -and simple 'prin- 
ciples, and- to' overthrow .-the idolatrous rites -of' all 
nations.^ It designed ""nothing le'Ss^tlian to"revolu- ' 
tibnize the 1 opinions" and' habits ^''mankind. To 

accomplish this,- a few, obscure,' unlearned men; 

' '"'"'"* "* 

without wealth,. without 'influence, without name, 

! " * * ' <' ^ 

went- for,th, ; with' their lives in their hand, subject- to 
persecution, re'garded with cdntempt^to'-preach'the 
gospel. Here' the grain of 1 mustard-seed was sown: 
After a few years, in defiance' "of the authority 'of 
princes j' and the ; s6phist'iy s bt tlie learned /'it had 
inade considerable progress'.' " In less ^tnan 'a: cen- 
tury it.had reached the 'riiajo'r^parfbTthf countries 
;6f Europe! ^A^d^riW^Wbl^sHMHvhttfe W 
-that continerit;-'ana,is ? strefehin s g f iF6i-tn' it's'Branchfe's 
to .all lands, inviting* 'the 5 nations 'to* rep6'se 7 uridef it's 

shadow'. '- This is- but'*'the'^&ay of J s r ma'll things. 

T i- n f* 4 '*.r '^.f-' ftf\ i * **'f 1*1 ft i* *< v > *j 
-Prophecy invites us - to enlarge our conceptions;" and 

-give way to our imaginationViri looking forward to 
the issue? Arid incalculable as' the'lriflueWe ?; wliich 
it shall possess 'may"a^)pear/it 1 may be weirsiccredited 
after that 1 which" hv has"' actually 'obtaineHl-' "In the 
.visions of' ? the' Almighty, future times are yehdered 
present ^r 41 we % behold 1 Jerusalem rebuilt^' and'^all 
-natio^s^ fldc'kin^ W her glory~th ! e '^lory/df Messiah 
her Prince'? - 



" Praise is in all her gates : upon her A walls}", '-, 

t -, ' 1 

te And in her. streets, and inher spacious courts, 

"'' ' 
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, ff Is .heard salvation. EasternlJava there. ; , t 

i ^} * , -^{ ' f .;% t ^' "'-' ' , * i f l '"Jt , >y .' ' 

""Kneels with the native of the farthest 'West, 
"And Ethiopia spreads abroad* the hand,' ~' ; , 
*/ And.worships,, He^ report has travelled forth ;, 
- " Into, all lands. . ( From every clime they come, 
" To see thy beauty, and to share, thy joy, 
- ft O Sion' ! an assembly such as earth. \ 

" Saw never, such as heaven stoops 'down to see!" 

' ,r _ ' ! * 

The purposes for which lietaugh| themjby this 
variety of parables, he explains'at the close, under 
another figure: "Therefore every 'scribe.,- \vh\c\\ is 

instructed unto the kingdom of heaven,\islike;unto 
^ a, maruthaj js^an householder, which .linngeth forth 

out t pf Ms treasure thingS]new( and pld.'VBvsCqm- ' 
paring .them, to Ascribe, he taught'them^ by.an.pifice, 
well knawn to .themj that \ they^ .were .set for .the 
defence, of the, gospel, and to unravel it'sjinystenesl 
To, commend theirjattention,. approvjal, ; and^cjc)ni-. 

prehension of the truths which > he - taueht.,vhe 

f i\ i t ' \ \ ~ ' fj i i'< 

praised them, as qualified for .; this .arduous i duty; 
while he t , pointed -out it's vast, extent- It was ne-- 
cessary fprrthem< to have a'distinct^apprehensipn 
themselves of the, truths, which .^hey^mtendedjtb 
dispense to others ;, and in, ; filling;upHtheir .office^ 
hd all the^furnitureCtheyicouldclay^'up. 
j ,, reading,., and ,pbsrya ? tipn,and ;all 
their stores of wisolom s and ^knowledge^ ^pjat f into 
requisition. -.".; .,*-,.', 

Having glanced at these .similitudes, -which bear 
upon* the 'leading subject of \this -^Lecture, and 



.THE 1 SOWER, 
which will aid us in the elucidation' of it's,prin- 

.' ^ . '-' ' , '> n,f ',-,,,< T 

ciples, we now come to ,.',, 

( T X HE PARABLE OP THE 'SOWER; 

which must .be connected with Ijnat of the jtares 
and the wheat; the latter ( being little mqre^than 
an 'amplification of ,the same image, and a solemn 
application of the -sentiments which he had pre- 
viously ad^ancecL . \ ' ' 

','.!,' 

, r ' ,J.i-THE .PARABLE OF THE SOWER.' " . , 

' "Behold; -a sower went forth to sow : 'Ari'd'wheti 
li he sowed, some seeds ''fell by the-way-'side, and 
ff the fowls came and devoured them r up. ' Some 
fell upon stony places, where they had not: much 
earth ; J and forthwith they 3 sprung up, .because 
" they had no cleepness'M earth: And whenthe sun 
" was up, they were ' scorched ; and because ithey 
(( had no root, thej^withered awayl And some' fell 
"'among thorns; and the tho'rns sprung 1 up ; and 
(( choked them. - But others fell>into gocid ground, 
" and^ bro'ught' forth -fruit, some an 1 hundred-fold; 
"'some -sixty-fold,' some '"-thirty-fold.' 4 Who hath 
u ears to>hear, ri let ^him hear." ' ,- " - ; 

, We 'have ^already observed, that every f parable 
has one 'leading sentiment,; whicli it is necessaiy ! to 
ascertain, in 'order -to 'give a fair and consistent 
exposition of it. -The object 'of this i parable is, 
to* represent the different effects- of f the Gospel 
updh different "ckarfLcters \ 'whom / He divide's ' into 
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foui; 'classes- ' '^ccbrdihglyyV in 1 the' explanation ; of 
it, which he ,makes to his disciples^ he^passes over 
the"subordihate p^rts oi, the image ; T ah'd -goes ! di- 
rectly /T to ! &his , point, by unfolding the kinds of 
hearers to 'whom he 1 alluded; and 'the ''different 
reception which they would give his word. - -"'"Hear 
"ye, therefore^ 'the parable^'of the -sower. ; When 
"anyone heareth the, 'word of the^kingdbni, and 
" untierstarideth it not, then cometh the wickeclonej 
"arid catcheth 'away "that which wasrWwii in .'his 
heart. This' 'is ''he which' received se'ed' 'by 1 . 'tHe 
way-side. .But he that received the seed into'Vtony 
" places^' the same is 'he that "heareth the^word, 
" and anon 1 with' joy receiveth ? it : Yet'-hath*he not 
"'root in himself, but dureth s -for a while ; >for f wheh 
" tribulation or persecution- ariseth because of^he 
" wordj by and^by he*"is offended. V He'^also that 
" received seed among the !> Ahorns is -He h that 
" heareth the word ; and the 1 care of thisf world;' 
," and the oieceitfulness ' of riches,^* choke ;< the 
" wordy' and : he becoimeth, unfruitful.- - Bu-,'He 
" -that * receiveth seed .into the goocl f ground^' is 
" He i that \ heareth 'the -word, and . ^unders'tandetH ' 
" it ; which ' also. * bearethV' fruit; ?< 
" foyth, some an hundred-fold 
^'thirty." -V , : M.>'J^{^V,.. 

* After' this impressive comment rof .\our s Lord 
upon ? %is 'own parable, it ; is impossible for us to 
mistake it's import ; and we may y 'pr6eeed with the 
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V , t , t "V, \ * * *i *"' -, 

, grater degree l of . confidence <to ajiply ^the ^ senti-: 
ment to ourselves.- , . 1 1 '}!",' 

1. The seed is the word of God. It is called 

seed, because it has life in itself: .where. it, finds 

' j .. '~< ' <. * n , ? i 

a suitable, soil, it cannot fail to vegetate. -It r is " 
called ,good seed, because it produces that , only 
which is . good. Thorns and -thistles have their 

, _ * * * j ^ r t f f . * \ ^ 

seed also : ( but v every seed prpjluc 6 ? /it's o^nnkindj 
and can produce no, other. The principles of the 
gosp t el are right,, and it's influence rnust^be holy. 
It, is v; called incorruptible seed, a be,cause it is a prin- 
ciple which cannotibe.eradicated, when it h^s once 
takep possession of 'the l^osqm :; it. lives jn.disspite 
of ( persecution^ and affliction^ jand .death itself. 
The seed is the,g - e^mm,,of;theiplafit;, it is : that in 
which all the principles^ of n vegetation a are folded 
up. The gospel becomes .the instrument of com- 
municating, life to |thgjSpulj_wjhijgiivjit's great; truths 
ar t e applied by^the^Holy Spirit; and the very prin- 
ciple* of the Christian's . life and ^ character, is a 
transfer of ;the revealed, will of God from the 
bible, tp^is,iheart : w it is, the lawiofuGod embodied 
in, obedien,c.e^L it* is,, the, fulfilment of the promise^ 
-!mydaws intortheir inward, parts," and 
em^ upon ; ttheir^ hearts 5 .", ; Should ^it be 
imaginedfthatl'we^ impute to this, word a vital prin- 
ciple, irrespective 'pfjDivine agency^t it is - answered, 
,that,<,the representatipnfrof^oany natural seed /as 
haying* dife in itselfyis notirernoyingat's' dependance 



upon tKe^Aftthpiv/of i nature^ ^whpa implanted ,,the, 
germ, of vitality there,, and ^byuwhose : will,; and 
ppwer alone it .can .vegetate and- grow; f-Indis- 
, put'ably, in -the selection of 4his\image,^ our L'ord* 
intended, to; intimate a: similar, principle,; in his 
word, implanted, by the same 1 hand;' and dependent 
upon the, same agency .^Thej dependence is /as 
strongly, marked 'as 'the principle': for as the seed 
cannot sp'ring vs without thevsecret hand.- of ^God 
.working^it's^jncrease/and.the concurrence of many 
auspicious circumsta ! nces,-!-^of.soiljandsun,and air;' 
so .neither ca'n^this'wordv^be" effectual, "except <as 

/I (. ^ ' i, >, J * \r ^X, -i 

it is 'accompanied 1 by -the ,pbwer r pf rthe Holy f Spirit/ 
.and-the-heaVt.is-prepared^for; its receptiom '.Thus 
/accompanied , ; it f contains all ? the ; principles; whicti 
-cart'-form tthe^chai-acter /and '^supply -the .wants .of , 
the Christian .^j't" is 4he word.ofc eternal life, ; prof- 
.ducing, instrumentally, a principle of vitality.'there, 
and- nourishing- 8 'it, until '"if rises into I 
immortality. ;=- *.' ^ ;>i'l '- '."> 

. ^ v ./,>/ i' 

'^.tT^he 'sower is ^the : gospel ^ministry .-rrT 
catilbe- no doubt' that! he'primarilwinten'ded 5 Mmf 

v* 4lB1 \ ^ y*^ , *. & * J * it^^'t 

self^.j By^him.thesword'of life was 1 1 dispensed -w\th ' 
^.diligenqe ^hich., shames j our mbre? feeble ^efforts, 

. O , . i, ^ ' >. i .,,*,,- ^^^.j^ I* ^ 

and with a wisdom 'whichtcould^neyerimil'takfeithe 

, *' -wi^ii-4 -*;.** >f- i*>% J% { ^^ ,** 

times land the seasons.-. He,, provided%he^fseed 

' " r l ' A j ' > -V *-x a L, J-* * 

whicbhe scattered,^ and, dispersed it ^ithciudgment 

. -- ( ,- ^* : Frf- / d-B v ,^ IT t * '--B,^T.tlfxOvt 

^,nd^ promptitude; ^ilndefatigEtble ;inrhis,^ labours, 
the rmultit^de" fainted .initheir atteridance.? while he 

, ( \ ^ j * . v A " itJ . , V < t # t.-^^. ^ * * J* 
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', . - - *<''., ' *. 

gave himself ,nb respite.' 'Regarding' him as 1 a 

teacher,' 'all" Others '''must yield tor his' 'superiority. 
*His wisdom'/, his tenderness, s his p'ersuasion, his, 
energy, ajl induce us to wonder -h'ow'itWs pps'sible 
to resist 1 his se'rmons. In ''every point of view it 
may well be said, "'Behold ! a sower went forth'- to 
sow," The dignity of the person who stooped to 
such an employment ; 'the. assiduity with which h'e 
laboured ; the benevolent design' which he held in 
view to infuse into the hearts of men just prin- 

t . - , t 

ciples, to inspire them with, noble sentiments, to 
impart to them a holy v character ; are all' calculated 
to excite our * astonishment, t and to command bur 

^ r& t ft v I?" 

admiration. What incalculable advantages must 

have 'been attached to ^ such' a' ministry 1 !' It was 

certain that He would scatter- only good seedl He 

knew 'how to distinguish truth from error : He 5 as 

faithfully detected the one, as he powerfully eri- 

forced. the other. ' * ' ' i ' >* * ; 

The character of a parable which -is intended ' 

I- / A rv 

to apply to all ages, requires us 'to" "expound this 
term as applying not exclusively to Jesus'. Christ, 

1 I . ' * ' ' J I i , I " ' c Vt 

'but to the apostles, who, by his* 'immediate ap- 
pointment, "entered into his labours, and to their 

iv**" * * -* " ' 

successors' in \ the '-gospel ministry, to the 'end, of 
time. Wherever,., and by whomsoever, the word 
of this salvation is' -dispensed, this seed is scattered. 
When the steps of a faithful minister ascend the 
pulpit, we' behold a sower going forth to sow. 
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This image instructs us, in the r duties -H 'our office. 

' * ,-. i j *. * * 

We are bound to be diligent in- the discharge < of 
our duty ; and , we cannot be indifferent to -the 

i. * " * 

close of our. labours. " Behold, the husbandman 
" waiteth for the' precious fruit of the earth;, and 
" hath' long patience .for it, , until he receive the 
" early and , latter' ' rain." . We ought .not '. to 
despair, if , the effects -of/our imihistry>.do^not? im- 
mediately appear; nor to lexpect the crops -when 
the grain is scarcely, sown. , Above ^all/thirigsyit is 
our. duty to 'take heed to, ourselvesvthat we .sow 
only the ;good. seedi of -the kingdom-rr-thatl we/dis r 
pens'e -nonejbut the, doctrines v >df tChrist-rrthat; we 
do i not presume 'to-, mix , our own. speculations or v 
human opinions ,_ with his. pure word. 1 :' From 
mingled/seed, ttye devices; of jriian .with thes com- 
mands of God, ;a .crop/ indeed may spring," but it 
will be. va(hacvest u of(tears ( and, misery 1 , .-rNo pfeach- 
ihg/can be^effec.tual, to 5 the savingiof, the ;soul,tor 

beneficial ftb society, ' buti that .which ^ is ? founded 

-" ' ''~ '. ' ' i . ' 

'exclusively - upon the \ doctrines'* and .pnhciplesYof 

the ' ffospel; , Nor should we ever iforsreWtbivlook 

i , OJL{ t ', f 1 llV""<J ^ij^-,^ 

up to 'Him, , who4prdvided c the ; seed, -i and vhimsdf 
sQattere.d it.- for. a, blessing upont ourdabo,ufs. v ^ ,!Jt is 

. > O . JTi *,.',. ''"-i.^'t 1 ^ '. 

of-jsmalb consequence,, what ," sower ^ffoeScforthi to 

^ ' "." " P '-"r- -, ,t 4 ,^' ' 

SQW S ;" , the -.Divine ; power .xaniialbhe ^pfqduce^the 

" i s 9 i \ -,<- * , i .?A.-K*/'.;*Ttr /, 'i , f 

harvest. , , Paul .may, plant, 'Apollosimaw^aten; shut 

*'*''' ' ' "'$$if'>lf i , ' r'- '^ "X " ' 

it -is Godwho-must give the increase.-* -And -let-it 

, ^ i D - , t *i ,-s > 

be remembered, the'sower-w gone forth , to sow; 
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the A gospel' w preached ; the eye of God is & 
lowing it's career, arid marking it's reception; "and 
the responsibility , of the 'World corresponds with 
it's privileges. '. . '' 

3. The recipients of this, good 'seed represent 
various descriptions' of hearers. The way-side, the 
rocky 'country, the thorny soil; the good ground 1 ,, 
haye all. -their distinct and important reference. 
Through the corn-field a -beaten-track is often seen, 
as a -path-way ; when the ground is ploughed, that 
is left ; and when the sower scatters the seed, the 
grain- .which fallsiupon it remains exp'osed, and -is 

** 

devoured by the birds. This- is an * image suffi- 
ciently intelligible ; but in the East it must~have' 
been so . much the mo,re impressive, .because the 
sparrows abound tO' that ^degree in Persia,^ &c. 
that only .by > dint of incessant watching, and the 
employment of many peasants for the purpose of 
scaring the birds, -can they preserve the grain in 
theu% fields*. ' Therefore, St. Mark, in repeating 
this parable, represents the seed by the Highway as 
"-trodden down"' by passengers passing over- it, 
and -yet, as picked. up by the fowls of heaven. V; 
.' The- hearers .by the w.ay-side represent incidental 
or inattentive hearers ; such as enter OUF sanc- 
tuaries- by^ accident,, and do not comprehendHhe- 
truths 4e}iyerep^ v Qr : cfrorn curiosity, -and 
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benefit ifrpm kthem. Accidental^attendance,, arTd 
from unworthy motives, , may, :in .the inscrutable 
"scheme ( of ; divine ^providehce^ be rendered effec- 
tual ; but assuredly such an event is not iri -the- line 
.of' the divine appointment : r , " They hear the 
word of the kingdom, and understand it not." 
Yet -is the gospel plain in -it's doctrines 1 and in it's 
precepts : the ; fault rests with themselves. v Either 
they have' not'applied to it with a frequency -which 
could render, it intelligible, or they have been- care^ 
less under -it's ministry: It is mortifying, to reflect 
how many years some professors listen to- the word 
preached '; x arid how vague and indistinct are 'even 
their notions of the most simpl'e : s principles' of 
religion. They do not take heed how they [ hear. 
Their'state is dangerous'. -They expose themselves 
to'the adversary, who is waiting tO'destroy;/" Then 
" cometh the : wicked'>one,-and catcheth away that 
" which was sown in the 'heart'."- They invite 
temp'tation ; they do "themselves the work' of-the 
destrbyer'; they' weaken the efficacy of' religious 
services, -by "familiarizing themselves' with- ;-- the 
means; ' "without regarding the end." Upon> ( su'ch 
hearers ^ little- impression is made aMhe/first^ aricl 
'ri&ne that is"' lasting. ^ > - v **:{^M%; ~>'^r. 

~ J'r The seed' falling oh ^siony, Aground l Tepfeserits 
super-ft'cial and un'decide'd 1 ' hearers, ^thd|iefwho s se 
^passions are- easily -excited,' whose zeal ": is: easily 
awakened,' but whose kndwledge, is. small; and-tKeir 



. ... . , . . 

principles 'unsettled. A little eartfcis spread ovje 

Mi vmn^m^m^-'^ M^mm^^-A.^ 

the rocK ; the seed springs ; soon^ ^because ^ 

ffi&frtii'wiyi b&i- '-^^l^^^m-:mffs 
lightly covered. , .It promises fair, .ancLawakens 

.-jgf \< ,r 'iv2&ti$^f$m&m ^m?&&-*% ^m-m 

hopes : it shqots. highland .penshe&iSoon. 

^ti'^m -&8*4 *m ^mym$^m-'3m 

these are the most, common characters' t<* be f 

siir o|: bbf ; /!%.;MtJBof <&&?&$$ 
the roiessors ' 



ovjer 

is 

. 

r 

- 

aps 



fc iS, 



ust 



, 

aiBsc Miow *<if \/fair-?nftr aiH--^m 

ppssiblerto^hear the , gospel preached altogether 

r " .- " :; ..... ^fl^f^K.nrMii&yr ?lrsxij^^R miss 

-unrnqvea. It's, truths ar^ so- sublirne^ s 

-Kum fon^o-m faO^-^!J oi t933!fnjno:*-/ 
elevate ; so rattecting:, them mustvmelt j 
^m^yi 'Oi-im^W W 4-m-M ^?ost* n-ss' 
yindmg; they- must approve; 'themselves 
^al|}M'tybn^ ^oilw bftr:ir ^ .^?f ^? -m 
man gt ponscienqe :-,; but <the goodness ^6f 
>wo .al/f Mwitttf rt-tt" 2 ^ .^hiBTyq j 'i>sw 
resembles the nigrnmgi cloud ; as the e 
.eisojJ^tsisJ -)fi?ytD sfnHi3iwio^nna it 
passeth away. ?; They listen. "approve, are - 
r - > ' : ;-."'-'. J ":. '-,!.' ' r ". ;g^Hfy-a 

andjwe'ejcpect^jthe, fruits of purjlabqur. ^j 



we 



It -m >* i f*V**"^* TJ *|^% 'T** 1 )* V ^ -i * -^ -JV.JS-*.- ^V" -.-.- - Vi, . i 

6qk ! for the' .harvest tm vain, We hearithe ML ..^,,_ 
^MJj'i'rtfV^iEfo/r-'nA'' syay^ isi^rt wiftai8.Bpop'v^il.l" 
sayi "Lo. thou art unto; them as a very lovely 'song 
'*ra'_ f(> -.sioiaato!>"ajK .^/iJtlSdt nwry' ^iH"9S^j1$n^^ 
",(0irq'n.e that nap a, plegwsant yoicej-an^d canj^la|' 

^ Well pn a;n t m 

^?but ^^do'tnem.not/' . . .,.;_ -.^,- -.-- ';^i;-^U^ 
A! Different .class ^of hearers is^.nresented under 

t*j-ir'\ t^ <\*i '"t~\ti Tl'iJ'i '* *Jt1' ! (' < J( lt! ?i*i"'^?tft"if* t " ^-'iTT^! ~'S i"5 fAft'R"'- ! Vt f T'ffv!"^ 1 

r itjjjlj (i? '? t^M ***** -* ;-/i-itJ*4i r ?^5> ,ji4.Wii, p+> .*/*->*> f ^yii*Vli5 : .' 




lovers or , God>;^ the nehvi who 
' 



f| 3^||m 

r1e^es;;^e?anxio^s^all whose ^uls:^id^feelings 

wmoxiod art ^oi^ i-fc^i^ --m 3J* ii.inj&a dxu 
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fat, disengage them frofn the, wdrld, as jto,. draw/their 
attention to eternal subjects : and if/wcf succeed so 
far on ; the sabbath the resolutionsrJfontiejtl.' in^the 
sanctuary; the fears alarmed, .the hopes , awakened 3 
the conscience touched, all yield ^to the : returas of 
business all vanish , when the ,world approaches 
and. resumes it's wonted influence. , - (f 

The .seed committed to the good ground repre- 
sents the man whose heart is prepared to 'receive 
the truth in the love of it; and whose understanding 
is enlightened to perceive it's adaptation to-Jii&;own 
wants, and it's harmony with -the divine perfections; 
In all these cases; ; , -- ' - 

4. The effects correspond with the. principles.^- 
The occasional hearer amuses an* hour, unable 
to analyze "his .own '< feelings, unconscious of ^ the 

' , *t 

worth of that which is offered to him ; and thinks 

i - &>'*' 
of ; the truths advanced no more. ' The .careless 

">h'" !' 
Bear the repetition of them witbincrease'd^resporf- 

' t {\ > $- 

sibility, and as little adVa'ntage.- f But r be-ye doers 

i * J ^'f-'ii. *.' '" 

-" of -the word, and not.hearers only, deceiving ,yquT 




4 f > his '.natural face in a ; glasss for. he ^behokleth 
t{ :himself, and>firQ,eth,his way* and straiehtvrayf'.for- 

' " ' * ' Os'" ' %- j 

".jgetteth what /manner :bf. 'man- he ;W ( as." *Tri,usi, 
T^h'rini: we hold s the mirror of truth vip*tB "these 

5" i- v, < 

indin^^t profe'ssdrs, <it 4s . seldom A that-' ; they ^ per- 

V, ~- 

ceive their 'O.wn, likeness;" and njeve f r do th.ey. retain 



M 



the remembi'a'i&e of it. If these are- easily- deprived 
of their -'impressions, such as they are^the^super- 
ficial, while ! ' 'they advance- farther, and' awaken 
stronger expectations, make li's feel disappointment 
more keenly. These understood the word; arid 
received it with all' joy ; but " unstable as watetf, they 
do not excel." If the former provoked us by tfteif 
insensibility, these discourage us> by their \vant of 
principle/ Their profession will not endure the 
test of affliction : "When tribulation or persecution 
"ariseth because of the word, by and by '-He is 
" offended." They walk with us long enough to 
win upon our affections, and desert us in the? Hour 
when we most need consolation. '" They wentSout 
" from us, but they were not of us ; for if they had 

^ * 

" been of us, they would no doubt have continued 
with us ; but they went out, that they, might-, be 
made manifest that they were* not all of us.'' 
They make their choice, and they must abide it ? s 
consequences. But should any such waverirtg pro- 
fessor be in this assembly to-night, before he de- 
parts let him hear the sentence of his Lord : " Whd- 
te soever shall be ashamed of me, and of my words, 
" before this adulterous and wicked generation'/ r of 
" him shall the Son of Man be ashamed, 'whe'hVhe 
" cometh in" the glory of his Father, with 'his 5 'holy 
" <? angels." v , ' \V ^ 

Upbn the worldly we have nor'hold. ^WdtH^hem 
the good seed is stilted as it springs. -Theyd'eceive 



" 

" 
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us less, yet distress,, us much. Here is } soil. which 
' might be cultivated, but for the thorns, a powerful 
mind, a quick, perception, a sound judgment, ; $ 
persevering spirit ; but all these are ,pre-occupied ; 
> no space is left .for religion. The mind has taken 
it!s direction, and refuses to be turned. f !n ri vain 
the treasures of the gospel are unfolded : the man 
has.chosen his portion ; it is visible in his pursuits,-; 
for " where your treasure, is, there will your heart 
be al^q." Heaven is sacrificed to interest. 

But the good ground produces abundantly. The 
perception of truth is clear in, the mind of, the 
e^rjstian. He " heareth the word, and understand- 
eth it." He comprehends it's, declarationsy^anjJ 
acknowledge^ it's .importance. He*knows how to 
value, and, how;,,, to _ improve it. > Corresponding 
results appear ;-y as the principles .which -he receives 
are holy/ Ms, character is pure, and his, life exem- 
plary, r As on the part of .worldly .characters the 
spurces ,of danger- are not the same in- respect of 
all, (for some are destroyed by adversity, in the pre- 
valence of ,their cares ; and others ; are ruined; by 
prosperity, in the indulgence of their riches,), so 
, same principle in the Christian, prpducing t the 
e, effects, varies .?as to it's degrees:- in -some it 'As 

,fi t -r < ./ j * f- O t , 1 v -"-^f* 1 ti l- ' 

stronger, and more fruitful; ,in others,,dt, is weaker, 
and less .productive ; ^ut in all it fs^ permanent^r- 
itjbears "fruit unto holiness, 'aiid the end^is ever- 
lasting Jife." .j,,,.,,. - .,.,- 

M 2 



164 > , 
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'a similitude which I 

responds)iri-,dtj's ^leading- features with the,, imagery 

*already examined*; .and'whiGh)lwhentitiis' ( cansidered 

wHth'itlie*' exposition- 1 , jattached tO)tit 

^IbappeaKani enlargement) gn'd! application, sofl-j 

^ehtintents i conlainedan the^jparabJe of* thej&osgeV. 

The""ob^ct-?ol this parable talsoe, is iou&--kituis> 'to 

illustrate flke s ^mixed^stdte^ofi religious j 

'To'pblflJ oQt : 

'fiferntfesldatfdHBhk justice^' of :Godoinl}hisf f finalidis- 

^(5riniina'tk)1isc)fi clfafa'ctersip" and>^he v sentence Iwhidh 



to The ki r hgdbln?oflihea^eriiisilikenedj?iiit6 aimah 



< me'h' ! Sle^t?4ri : sft'enemy*i *ame/> ahd ' sowedt taifcs 
^If^at/a'ndiwentl hist way. t uiBiit'iwjieh 
ands b f rou'ghtn,forth 

" fruit, then/appeared the tares also: 'Soj/the?ser- 
^useholdeb camera and rsaidlunto 
ti sowjgbod r { seed in? thy 
Whence >then hathjiktaEes)?{ Hejsaid 

done 
*\ff ^s^rVafets^gaM'Ato'ihim, ^Vifttthou then 



le'st' Whlle^ye { 

Letpboth ?g 






" harvest I wU s f af ^tb^tli^'- 

^Jta^ ^aWd 5 bi!nd them'in Uun- 
(lifl^*1 but sgateuthe i wheat unto 



fti seedf sis the 
M:^th'eiff6o 
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'bfsithe^ tingdomf; ^'buththe 
Wen.nT.h 
il- VtHe 
v^ 
the 



ffioh 



jofy this ^worl 
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ea'r, arid these easily shaken out by -the wind. It 
is found to be riot merely unprofitable, but" de- 
structive ; not s merely occupying the ' ground ,use- 
le'ssly, but choking - the real crop", it :has ' there- 
fore been called 1 ( the ' destruction of grain? It 
" not only deprives the corn of it's nourishment; 
"lout it's seed; mingled with the meal, occasions 
"inebriety, vertigoes, and often a lethargic 'and 
"mortal torpidity*." The ancients ''said, that 
it injured' both the head and the eyes. Our 'tares 
are a pulse' which in ay- be used; but this weed, 
-if it can be ' happily 'separated from the wheat/ is 
fit only for fuel. ' -.--- _-,, 

We fix our eyes upon " the tares" as com- 
prising every department of life every variety 
'of character" of which the' f mass of "mankind is 
composedevery unreh'ewed mind. The wise 
arid the foolish, the sensualist and 'the formalist, 
the hypocrite and the ' sceptic, ' the profane i and 
the mere professor- 1 - all these are' but shades of a 
common nature, branches of J a common stock, 
children of' a common parent, of that- wicked 
spirit who worketh in the. hearts of disobedience. 
.The wheat embraces -genuine Christians, of every 
name, ' arid' utidei* - every form of worship., ^sub- 
si i sting'iii f 'evefy -nation.; for the field is the .world, 
.and'the good -seed are the children of the -king- 

' ,t A < . :. " ; . ... . .. ; 

s 

1 ' ' * See Scripture Illustrated. ' ! 



dom ; and * this seed ' is scattered at)i\6ad .iovefj the 
whole earth, and -not restricted- to any particular 
spot.' s l The association of these '-in their common 
intercourse and localities is the leading featur-e-^f 
the text as to the fact, - and our '''.duty ; arid ' the 
'harvest, leads forward our attention to that -solemn 
'period^in which all our joys -and '.sorrows,; all our 
h'opes and' fears, -.all J! our ' labours ancU indulgences^ 
merge- in which all characters shall be- disclosed, 
J and -all destinies fixed the end of the world. .-, < 

'Respecting the "tares arid --the ?vwheat" rthe 
righteous 'and the- wicked two things are to -'be 
observed; their present union,' arid their, -firial 
'separation. '< -> N /, 

' .1; 'Their present union-. "They grow, .to- 
gether!" This, developes it's 'oharactev^^It-is'iiot 
an* r union, of- choice, but of necessity; a local 
bohtact^ 1 1 distinguish between that' -connection 
-witlr-the world' which; circumstances ^superinduce, 
and that alliance which the will contracts. The 
Blares and the wheat, sown together/ and growing 
together, have still nothing common *in~ their 
nature, their appearance, and -their destination. 
'It Vis 'fruitless to dissuade a man' from/ worldly 
'connections, whose heart is urireheweji : he; is 
'One^bf them, and i must xvork i witli'$therhv . It.is 

X f -^ r ^ ' ^ > 

'u'n'necessaiy to persuade' a cHristiahr against- an 
"union which 'he instinctively and from principle 
^ abhors. The pursuits of the -woild are abhorrent 



4ri^isfr$mpt^;^ 

ifiEte : '^ 

'He may endure^ ;hut^^dal^t>fe^^^li^&^Bati}sr. 

.-.,-.. ,'-'' - ", - - ';"".';'. "' -.-- -T:' :.-,-.-.,-'--.---.' -.-..!,,<..-; - _-.-, ,..-..- J'-f 

'^Ifd^ttteQ^^Hfe^f^lAiffs.,' aStfatengll Is^thissneBeskary 

-' :"'_,'"'",-" " ~~> "/' V >"'"" > " '"" *" "O " ^ ' ' ",-' '- *:,'- . ^ -"'' ^-" ' ,-'-7. ..-. .,--.,= ;-, ; 'J[ 

|^|rS|pad^t^fGQ^ia^^n|^ti^ 

^^f^n^a^i^li^; 1^4b^ 
j iiMitM Wet*' iM^^ 

\ '. . .''' j ' ' '.-,-" ' ' T O" * ' - - ;- ' - - - 1 -- --'" . - '' ' -'- -- --/ -." - ,' -. " ''- -'.* '. -* >'-;- : '-,, '&.. 

fej^e^pi^^^to^jSJg^ 
scrMl^^^sat Mf toi'pjfesftfc n^at4>]feraaim'in 

. . ? - .-,-- < "j ^ -'.- ->--. -/^ -.. . . . > .i--. - 1 ~ . > ,-f ;, ;,AJ . j.-!.-i -t , 

; .-.^Mp^6 : |^^,--^nd;:^.|if, 

i^pfj^ffgf^fe @ac|f -V, , 
jpTj'f'/f j,i flphi's^j supppsfeS'iia' . ' si- 
Q ^TtMy-' v.p{fc-iipy f the-9'Siaiiic 

|>tlafe3^ig^i|^ ^^|iife% 
^s@i vdtfegl|iMi$g|n^iid^. 
^Mth^he^iiQErfetia:n, 
^re)^|f tijjjk ^^thetil, : 
i:ia*he iBifeliei i- isaput , 

-. *< o.., .,,(-.-.., . tr v; .- i .,j ^'.'r:-..-!- 

B|i|f fprpf Jhese 
^^Tan^^tE^f^hia^ 

f-^n ^Wfd|| l|s^fl3do0sI^feiii^itQ 

I 
g 

tv "'''" 
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that judgments ^qrm^d npw/ 



: ncrease 

.'in tlie^knojyj[e%e ipfbhi 
iprofess.orlaudifth.e Isim^er * a 
uwoagfi, cdeaeMigisf ridl - ^ 



e^i ^ E^ery 



^ei^i iuMwjf] pjfogrpssas&ll 



biy$k brmg^.into jttef 
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conduct^ under their afflictions <& ?their joys:, ;will 
not correspond. They are brethren >as to the" flesh ; 
of the same nature; 'bone of- each other's bone;; 
'of the same infirmities ; exposed to the same wants ; 
feeling alike the summer's sun and the winter's 
frost; acknowledging the same< ties; exercising 
^the same intellectual faculties ; and yet each ac- 
complishes his work, and carries -himself in his-own 
way. ' With all their natural resemblance, there is . 
a spiritual difference. With all the similarity .of 
their .circumstances, there is a material separation. 
They walk together, and yet are not agreed. The 
tares and the wheat grow together, and yet are 
1 perfectly distinguishable. 

" They grow together." And this is permitted 
for -various reasons. As'&'test of character. The 
exact principles of each are best seen by the contrast 
which *they form to each other. Professors of 
religion; are not 'only thrown into the same circum- 
stances, and -enjoy the' same advantages as the 
" Christian, but they imitate them hi their language 
and observances. The world pass by and ' say, 
'" They afe" the same :" the consequence is, they 
charge* 'home ; -upon* the Christian all the irre- 
gularities and -sensuality indulged by the professor. 
But this inference can be f drawn only by a super- 
ficial observer, J on'a transient comparison. He who 
* will ^'examine' '"with' 'fidelity, will soon- distinguish 
betwjeeh 1 ,the/tarSe's' i and> the s "wheat : and because he 
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would' be-raostiliable to err. if i .these <were>remote 
and the comparison distant^ theyiare -placed side by. 
side/ and the test is intended for $ the par ties, therii^ 
selves ; that when- they* -at' 1 least discover the disr 
similarity of their spirit^andf pursuits, and feelings, 
and desires, they may infer the difference of prinr 
ciple, . andrconclude accordingtyy-ethe, professor to 
/his confusion ; the Christian to, his comfort. ', , 

I t'is r 'permitted for the Divine, glory. For when 
these -tares are " rejected, it was, not for want of 
privileges : What could be done for them more than 
was done ? And He will require even the world to 
judge the justice f;.his sentence, 1 when it shall vbe 
passed only upon those who ^manifestly were- tares. 
*And this leads us to notice in brief,. r, i- s 

. '2. Their-- final- separation.^-jThey can^,grojw:,tpr 
gether only for a season. Justice .must bejsatisfied, 
-as well as mercy, displayed. Every representation 
in-thip volume is worthy the Divine ^char^pter^and 
consistentrwith all the conceptions we are capable 
of, forming; of his, moral government'.' 5 Hernesrer 

> " ~* 

punishes , without giving a > sjiace, -for repentaj|oe. 

.Tfeis^ although large, has it's* limits.., * .J0>uring; pne 

Hundred^ and twenty Kyears^ he ^ 

old world by the 'ministry 

patriarch wept, and exhorted,, and^entreatg&i 

.dsioii Ifoliowedfh'is work, jand 

iiuhij jaeartitlxe .pa^gs .of .jdi 

-hour f&* retribution ^rjaved.r'^Tke ireign of 
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tTcfclpsg&i ' v -TTh artillery of Willh played upon 
his 'advelrsaries^they- found" nb u 'escape r- the rights 
^jusfee ^WatSF, *nd the &rth mourned 
tM afith ^ Wit w^lri 




fb 

The harvest is the en o 
and it is so called, because it is the maturity, and 
finish of human affairs. The scheme of Providence 
is - consummated : the purposes of redemption 
are answered. On the part of the impenitent, the 
measure of their iniquity is" full.' On the part of 
the saints, their .trials are ended, and their graces 
perfected. These opposite characters are divided 
iii the death ; but the public and eternal separation 
takes -place at the judgment. 

Their different destinies are marked in this pa- 
rable^devouring fire for the one ; immortal glory 
for the other : the one is gathered home to his 
friends, to his, God ; the other punished with ever- 
lasting destruction from his presence. Of- these 
last, hypocrites always form a large proportion. 
The Christian js recompensed, not on account of his 
works, but according to them. 

Is this the end of unprincipled professors ? Let 
us imbibe the amiable spirit of this parable, and 
not antidate "their misery: " Let both grow to- 
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root out. Do not invade the/province of the Deity. 

Mn^r<<*>r.! - y\t *><>* r& rmii^%'HfJ3^gtm^ii>>(*B a*0 

Do not desire to .be an executioner. Do, , not 
ift9tn. < j j, ti\'-.i?i sm'bfltf'^.as'jiawv' 27^ ^-"/^i. Iq 

deprive them pf the means, of salvation. jH Do not 

ff- ftfiV'-U -*'- -*i?{tOfc yjj,rr>U9g^ft ;!*>() M> (i } JKfc> aw 

exgel them your sanctuaries. Giye iy theni-Your;pity$ 

UOK s/tf w rfiifi<)3 anj'iHsrKj'oa^iiJoyi w tfJSfj^ t*i / 

and your prayers. And examine 



9/h ?.i .r^v 
si jr s^ujsaod t boiko o? i Ji 

odT ,< j .-.u.sfu> 
lo usgoq'jjuj. s>rfo 

twq 3(i'j nO ji 
irf,t fiO Ukft i "-fruial 'liadl lo 



at93omBrit> ytfaoqqo asadT ' cb^O 
eni':)^ bns otldnq 'sdi iod - f dju^b 9(0 nl' 



aid? f 'bjhani ^lij fa 
i ', .ono 9iiJ 10] 

mbdjR$ aj 9110 sdvt : 't^diu sdj '70) 
dJlw b^kiiiwq isdto ad^ j boO aid <4 ^bnsiil 
1O .sortsas'iq. ml. aioft floilou'iJaab 'rirJa^[ 
fi finol ?;(wl.s gaihooq^ri \jgfijf 
Jon t b98ft9qnfo39i arnsi/ahdo 9'riT 
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LECTURE VI. 

TlIE DEBTORS. ' 



MATT. VI. 12. . 

And for give us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 

W HEN the illustrious rival of Demosthenes, after 
an unsuccessful struggle to share with him the palm 
of eloquence, retreated 1 from the public eye to con- 
ceal his defeat in retirement, he had the magna- 
nimity to place the oration which had occasioned 

/ -' j. < *" i i f f * 

his disgrace in the hands of his pupils : and when 
he saw their countenances kindling as they read it, 
until they were unable longer to restrain their feel- 
ings, which broke out into expressions of mounded 
admiration, so far from suffering jealousy to with- 
hold from his victor the well-earned meed of praise, 
he encouraged their enthusiasm, and exclaimed, 
" What then would you have said, if you hakl heard 

f ., . * s-- - -' \ * - - f -*-- 1 - ', '- -j*-^ ! * ^ 

"him deliver it?" With reflections somewhat 

' ' V ' , , * -> * <"* 

correspondent, I read the sermons of our Lord : and 
his apostles, as they are recorded in the sacred 
volume. Glowing and elegant passages, presented 
only to the eye, lose half the efficacy they possessed, 



ear : was'assodate'd with this sense, and 
when -every sentiment was .embellished by .corre- 
sponding' tones and gesJtures^v^h^P^tions'ofsuch 
men as Demosthenes and Cicero may* well , be 
admired: for what.? must -have .sbeen their original 
fire, when they retain so, much heat strll,, -and 
present themselves to us so advantageously, without 
the auxiliaries, of manner an<i emphasis,, after the 
lapse of .so many years, and when the interests 
which excised them have ceased ! The sermons- of ~ 
our Lord, and of his apostles > haye the disadvantages 

. ' "'f 

common to all written discourses; and some 

L , 

peculiar to themselves. -They are transmitted to 
us mere fragments -as sketches, hastily, but faith- 
fully drawn; And if, for instance, the train ,of 
discussion pursued by St. Paul at? Athens, appearing 
on the pages of the Acts of the Apostles, as a line 
faintly, graced by a masterly hand, rushes through 
the mind, and overpowers the .feelings ; what must 

it have been to \ have seen .and heard, him on 

' t " ' * ' r ^i>fi' , * * . 

that occasion, when' his spirit .wjas, stirred within 

"> * ' } T i-,r- t __,.,. ,, ir , f , t t } , 

him, and he stood'to plead the cause of truth and 

"'- "> ,',' r v ", '* v ' .' V '; i^ -; 

religion, surrounded* by the altars of superstition, 

- & i 3 , ,, / , (j ^ ^|i ,* ^ '?'.' \ . 

and the images of idolatry!. If ,'the imagination, is 

' ,. Je i) -i , ''.t.? * ''; ^ " "- 

early, inspired by the most-, beautiful , specimens, of 

-' * ' *-, .'" '"'i"' ! i*' ( || ( 'i ! l'f5r ) ^;, 

classical eloquence, , the judgment ,must often 

* A , - vl < " 'I ' i < Jf J>Tilu ' f S, 

resret that, so much, force should b;e wasted |yppn 

' '. i ' ' ' * " "il ' " t s - 3 1 , , , -Ji_fA^! * 

.subjects so trivial upon, circumstances, local arid 

'"-' J " v ! ^ , .^f.* . ' t, " ' - \> f.3 . -i,. 4 ,1 iW 

transient, upon fading interests: and : still ( more 



m'ust the m'oraUaste' be shocked, th'aTthes'fe illustrious! 

si * ' ' 

talents should,, be, as-they 'frequently '-were; -pfSstif- 
tuted to the service ofvice/ahd heaVenly*1eloquence' 
debased to excuse or commend brutal passions^ 
This accusation can never be 'alleged again'st the 
inspired volume. '-Superior to all other writings' 
in the majesty of -it's style, it infinitely excels them 
in the character of it's subjects': '- it' never seduces; 
never trifles^ rieve'r advocates of extenuates evil r 

" ' . ' 

it? is irresistibly eloquent 4 , afi'dit i's essentially true'. ' "' 

To these writings,- therefore, rather than to 
of' the admired models ' of^antiquity, should 
preacher go, to 'gather 'both 'the matter and' 
manner of his sermons. It may become the 
physician, to" compare his knowle'dge and experience 

x ^ _. * , f 

with the 1 researches' and obsei'vations- 1 of Others 
celebrated hi former ages fo^ excelling- iri' Ki^ 

t f < r ( "" 

science. It' behoves 'the potitician'^to be" versed in 
the history 6ftahcieiita^wellas s moderaVifcim^sT*that 

" * * 3fe^-3 ! i'sii l 4' ! ^W*'* ** V w jf ' J "*"*' i 

i i -Wifs^Sr >: - l i'Sj i .,i .,T/ v r-t -'-, . , >,, ', 

he may be weiyacquainted^with the secret springs 

' t^y^Srs /-i" '-^ - 

of goverhmentl^nUl^deyelQp'e^th'e caused' which 

impiede or facHita1te|th*eiplofrerati(in". 7 - ? "Itis prSfi^abk 

" * s'K^vjfJi^ J">- v fi'*;*-**jV ' ** < 

to the sculptoftb^ctfrIt6^th<Ei%mtiinih^ % specimfehs 

I - '' ,,'^V" V ' -'"j '"'" " ' ., ,* 

of those 1 niighty 'masters y o'f^a'n aft' which waslbii^ 

* , ."", ' <; ?s J 4 ""' -"" ', "( I ~ * - * 

upon i tlies'dieclinlj' t lrid%hi(;h / has not' v yet 'wholly 
recovered" tliose just propbrtioils and that graceful 
symm'etry' which distinguished $he chisels of antiquity 
Nor would we deprive' the 'minister of 'those 'gfatifi*" 
catio'ns which must fediilt'to hiiii;, as a sdholar/ froni 
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"pluck.it out, and cast it from thee: it- is frettef 

* ^ - t ' i L "x"' '' 

-"for thee to enter into .life with* one eye., rather 

. ' > -.-4 * ~ ; 

" than having two, eyes,,. to be cast into hell-fire*." 

.Whoever has formed ah acquaintance with the 

* * * ' ' ~ - . * ' . ' * 

.hyperbolical language of the East, will , not .be 
astonished at the strength of these expressions: 
to such persons . it will be evident that the style of 
the scriptures is as chastised in comparison with 
the oriental forms of speaking, as it is chaste and 
beautiful in itself. There seems to have been 
throughout a marked^ adaptation of, the terms in 
which religious truth was conveyed to the univer- 
sality which must be eventually attached to reve- 
lation. Impressive and forcible < as is the passage 
just recited, there is nothing unintelligible in it's 
figures to any country into whose tongue the Bible 
might be translated ; while the importance of the 
sentiments intended to be conveyed, justifies the 
most powerful .language which could be selected. 
The import of the admonition seems to be two-fold : 
the first, that we should resolutely part with what- 
ever might impede us in our aim at eternal life^ 
although, precious as an eye, and apparently necessary 
as a foo.t- There ,must. be no competition suffered 
between present and future things. Not only must 
,cpnveniencies be surrendered to our everlasting, 
interests ; but those things must be resigned which , 

v ' . : ' '" ' , 

.* - * <M at - xviii. 8, 9.. 



'habit and circumstances appear to -have made ipaft 

> of^ourselves. WHert r in' primitive times j the perse- 
cution' 'extended only to .the wasting' and seqiies- 

-tration.of property/ it becd'me a- subjectibf joy to 
those ardent spirits that they were counted- worthy- 
to suffer for Christ : . and when it beca'me necessary 
for them tq; renounce their family^ or>whenrtheir 

'fidelity to religion: turned the. heart of the child 
from the, parent, of the wife from the husband, 
of the sister from the brother of the friend "from 

:> 

his chosen and tried companion, - 

" Some natural tears .they dropt ; but wip'd them soon;" 
Nature claimed her -debt of 'feeling. They paid 
it with melancholy cheerfulness ; and consoleli 
themselves in His promises, whose providence'trie^d 
'their faith and love, and - whose smiles more than 
'counterbalanced all that they had lost. This was 
'indeed plucking out a "right -eye," and -parting 
with" " a hand"> or- with "a foot!' But the princi- 
ple is carried even fartheMhan this and the second 

' r <% .- * 

import of the passage doubtless refers to man, and 
not to God. This appears clearly, from the introl 
dubtion of this parabfe. " Woe untd the .world 
"because' of offences! 'tor it ^rriust- needs'be that 
'"offences come: but woe to 1 * that,* man 3 by v whom 
ic 'the offence corheth!*' The irritable" state; of the' 
passions, and the unco'ntroulable career 7 of -huniaii 
"events, will engender anger, and alienation of heart 

from' each other : but the immediate-instrument of 

N 2 
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any separation is not therefore, less guilty. Arid 
-what ejdamitous - events ^;esultt frqm the haste with ' 
which we take offence^ and the tenacity with which 
we sustain it ! Look at the to'rrents of blood which 
have, been shed upon misapprehension, or, at best, 
for trifles; and, after the conflict has been kept up 
from year to year, and .thousands of gallant spirits 
have been sacrificed, arid as many orphans and 
ividows made, the contending, parties consent 
mutually to wave their respective claims, drop the 
original point in dispute, and -satisfy themselves 
with restoring things as nearly as possible, to. the 
state in which they were before the sword was 
drawn : look at this, and say, (e . Woe unto the world 
because of offences ! " Of contentions more private 
and less destructive, but not less fierce, " this is 
the sum :" and after the spirits are exhausted, the 
affections chilled, the passions embittered, men 
find out that it is possible to agree, and even upon 
the points of their original discord. . Why was not 
this discovered earlier ? an'd'ftll. the uneasiness caused 
by division, all the, waste of the milk of human 
kindness occasioned^ by strife, wisely ana benevo- 
- lently spared ? To teach .this useful and interesting 
lesson is the object *of ^the benign, but figurative, 
admonition of our Lord. Let us rather relinquish 
our comforts, than wound and irritate others : let 
us rather suffer privation ourselves, than minister, by . 
indulgence, fuel to the bad passions; whiiek burn an<J 
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rage around lis. { Where is the hero.to be found who 
will ^follow the Captain of j our salvation -into this 
field of self-denial; and mairitain a' resolute and sharp 
conflict with himself, rather than give occasion of 
offence to his brother ?, Where is the courage which 
can. ehdure to lose, without murmuring, the eye, the 
hand, the foot, rather than inflict an unnecessary 
pang upon his neighbour, . or subject the cause of 
religion to unjust reproach ? The warrior who 
returns from a thousand fields, in every instance' 
triumphant,, and with a brow shadowed and en- 
wreathed with all their laurels, is not to be corri-f 
pared with the hero who conquers his own spirit, 
and spares the feelings of another. . And this -is the 
temper 'recommended, this the achievement prq-< 
posed, in the forcible and expressive imagery 

i employed by our Lord, , ' - > *\ 

Allied in spirit to these sentiments is the 
parable 'describing , the perverse temper of those 
before whom he opened /his ^high commission. 
" Where'unto' then" shall -*'. I -liken; the men of this 

s " generation? < 'and" 1 to* what are they like? They 
" are like .unto children' sitting -in -the i market-place,' 
" and calling one to/! anotfe/ and saying,' We 
<f have piped unto you, 'and J4 have : not,dahced : we 
??1 have mourned unto you, and ye have not wept*." ' 
The market-place was the place ,of public resort,' 

, , . , _ r 

* Luke vii. 31, 32. 
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not for. .merchandize alone, , but ."for . diversion and, 
necessity alike. , There the labourers", stood '. to ;be 
hired; and there children assembled for? their 
sports. The spirit' condemnedj .under this familiar 
image, is a cerisorious temper^a , temper . which 
cannot be pleased, whatever methods are employed 
to interest it a ; disposition to judge ill, , and tq 
speak ill of -every transaction, however , .opposite. 
Such tempers there are, who will put a wrong 
-construction .upon our gaiety or our serious.ne.ss, 
our openness or ,our reserve. Resolved to be dis-^ 
pleased, they can never be kept in good humour,. 
Like wayward children,- who" refuse to associate with 
their companions,, to enter into their arrangements, 
whether sportive or serious, but resolutely tjent'to 
crush .every proposal, and to resist every a<?com- 
mbdation, they embitter their own comfort, and 1 
destroy the peace of others. .Such unamiable 
spirits encompassed our Lord, 'and impeded his 
ministry. Every thing furnished occasion for dis- 
pleasure ; and it was impossible to. conciliate them. 
* c For John the Baptist came neither eating bread 
" nor drinking wine,"-^-his abstemiousness offended; 
" and ye -say, He hath a devil "-he is a demoniac 
a man .under -.the influence of, an evil, spirit, or of a 
morose and melancholic temperature, " The Son 
of man," reversing this method, and relaxing this 
rigidity, " is come eating and drinking," mixing in 
your assemblies, sitting down at the social but 
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..temperate -board,, with .all' f ranks-,and ^classes of 
people, that he^might'benefit all by his 'instructions 
and' example ; "and ye say, -Behold, a gluttonous 
<e man, and a wine r bibber$ a 'friend of publicans 

>** . * "" ' 

#- and sinners." Can nothing be devised to check 
and shame this bitter and censorious spirit? 
" But Wisdom is justified of all her children:? 
They .approve themselves to the conscience, al- 
though the spleen of their opposets will not allow 
them to acknowledge their convictions; and$ 
which -is more, consistent with themselves,, however 

W t - 

they may be misrepresented, they shall have -the 
approbation of God. 

But not exclusively to condemn a censorious 
spirit did our Lord speak this parable,^although 
this was manifestly his leading intention : the illus* 
tration employed reaches to the? arraignment .of -a 
want; of sympathy in human /intercourse. The 
sports of children usually turn upon events of real 
life, although the combinations of circumstances are 
fanciful and disproportionate. They imitate, on their 
small scale of action^ what they consider to be the 

*' v "* 

characters - of human existence. ?, These -Eastern 

i 

children J are acting the scenes of life, such as they 
.-.were presented to their, observation.^ >/In circum- 
stances ,. of .'joy, .songs .of^triumph followed the 
conqueror, or the bridegroom. In seasons of woe, 
.even sorrow sought solace in music, or expressed 
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it's ppignaney, by corresponding dirges,' as ,the 
mourners went about the streets. These ^children 

. i t * L 

/copied, the customs of maturer age, and peculiar to 
, their country ; and 1 cast their play after the express 
sions of joy and mourning 'to, which they were 
accustomed. But these morose, unyielding spirits 
refused to act the part Assigned them: they were 
neither moved by the notes of imitative joy, nor 
those of imaginedl sorrow; they neither rejoiced 
nor mourned. Such are minds void of holy 
sympathy, who know not how to feel, nor how to 
console; who encase themselves in the adamantine 
breast-plate of brutal selfishness, and exclude from 
their hearts, if they cannot from their senses, the 
exultation or the sufferings of others. But let us 
learn to ' ( rejoice with those who rejoice ; and to 
weep, with those who weep:" so shall we resemble 
^Him, who always . sympathized in the changing 
emotions of humanity; who contributed to it's; 
pleasures, and 'soothed it's afflictions ; ' and who 
thus proved himself to be "'bone of our bone, 
and flesh of our flesh." In thus ministering to 
the felicity, or .diminishing the anguish ,of, others, 
we are also securing our own. peace, cultivating 
the best and noblest principles of human nature, and 
adorning t the doctrine' of, God our Saviour. 

< 
These figures embrace all that is dependent upon 
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$h6 discussion of. this /evening, in the chapters 
from which ;it is to be selected ; for v 

, . THE DEBTORS < " 

will comprise two parables, elucidating two im- 
portant sentiments, ' arising out of one most 
interesting subject: ' < ' ' 

The FIRST of these is contained in the eighteenth 
.chapter of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
from the twenty-first verse to the end : and this 
entire passage will connect the occasion of the 
parable with the parable itself. 

" Then came Peter to him, and said, Lord, how 
fe oft shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive 
" him ? till seven times ? Jesus saith 'unto .him, 
" I say not unto thee, Until seven times ; but, 
." Until seventy times seven. Therefore is t the 
" kingdom of heaven likened unto a certain king, 
(( which , would take .account ,of his servants. 
(e ^.nd -when he ^had begun to, reckon, one was 
f( brought unto him which owed him, ten thousand 
(C talents : But forasmuch as he had not to pay; his 
te lord commanded him ,to be sold, and his wife 
"and children, and alL that he f had, and payment 
"to be made. , The . servant, , therefore fell down, 
" and worshipped v him, saying,-Lord, have patience 
" with me, and I will pay thee all. Then the* lord 
" of that servant was moved with compassion, and 
" loosed him, and forgave him the debt. But the 
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"same servant went out, and found^one of his 
" fellow-servants which 'owed him ~ *an hundred 
" pence: and he laid hands on -him, and took him 
" by the throat, saying, Pay me -that thou ,o west; 
" And. his fellow-servant fell 'down at his feet,, .and 
" besought him, saying, Have .patience with, pie, 
" and I will pay thee all. And he would not : but 
(f went and cast him into prison, till he should 
-" pay the debt. So when his fellow- servants saw 
* c what was done, they were very .sorry, and came 
" and told unto. their lord all that was done. 'Then 
{C his lord, after that he had called him, said unto 
- (e him, O thou wicked servant, I forgave thee all 
te that debt, because thou desiredst me : Shouldest 
" not thou also have had compassion on thy fellow- 
" servant, even a^s I had pity on thee? And "his, 
" lord was v wroth, and delivered him to the tor- 
" mentors, till he should pay all that was due unto 
" him. So likewise shall, my heavenly "Father do 
" also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not 
" every one his brother their trespasses." 

There is something in the inquiry which gave 
birth to this solemn imagery, which almost in- 
duces the conclusion that the apostle was "afraid 
he should .transcend the bounds .of moderation in 
bearing the infirmities of others. -The answer of 
the Saviour, in placing . a large but definite num- 
ber to signify an indefinite one, proves to him, -that, 
]ie cannot exceed propriety; or the divine requi-. 
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' 

$ition) , in .these > acts of ; mercy; . -But -swhateyer 
might,, be the ^intention . . of St. -Peter in his .propof 
sition^' .the precept is. determinate, and universal; 
and whatever ornamental or necessary -eircum-. 
stances are introduced into the parable, the .senti- 
ment is one. It is, that, the pardon which -we 
solicit and , receive from the hand of, God,, requires 
- the exercise of 'forbearance and forgiveness towards, 
each other. There is no principle so just in itself, 
the obligation of which is felt so little, as to any 1 
practical result, as this admirable precept., We 
are -but too disposed to extenuate our own offences 
towards God, thus lessening the sense of our, ob- 
ligation ; while we magnify the offences of others' o 
against ' ourselves into crimes of the highest order, .f\ 
and visit them with the most vehement, and* im- 
placable 'resentment,' To 'counteract this unhappy 
tendency, and ,to inculcate better sentiments -. 
worthy -his disciples, arid essential to his religion 

' ' ! . / , ' - 

he spake this parable, ^nd we must examine 



. . 

1 . The conduct offhe 'sovereign towards his servant., 
-The comparison of, the Deity , to a sovereign 
is consistent with those feelings respecting his 
greatness which.it is the*, invariable purpose of the 
scriptures to inspire r 1 ;When the* parable requires 
it, hejs represented* as, a shepherd, a husbandman, 
a parent, a master: but when,, without .destroying 
.the nature and simplicity of the imagery chosen, $ 
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tribute can.be 'paid tdaimajesty of which all huniaii 
grandeur and power are but faint shadows,; 'such 
homage is always tendered .with promptitude and 
humility. To enthrone God with the sovereigns of 
the earth., is at best to fall infinitely short of His 
splendour and authority, who-is Ring of Kings;' atid 
Lord of Lords. But it is carrying the image as far 
as the organization of society can carry it. .And 
the figure is here peculiarly appropriate to the 
subject of the parable ; because it supposed a being 
every way equal to the enforcement of every de-? 
mand which he made, and of inflicting every; 
punishment which seemed to be incurred, by? 
investing him with the attributes of sovereignty. 

The 'dignity of the personage introduced does 
not exclude a personal attention to his concerns * 
He " would take account of his servants." Philo- 
sophy, in pointing out the immeasurable extent of 
the. Divine operations, almost justified .the concha 
sion that the Deity was.too great to condescend to 
human affairs, either by marking their results, or 
directing their - career. It "was the distinguished 
glory of revelation to rescue the human mind from 
a conclusion so gloomy jfi it's character, -so pernir 
cious in it's influence, and so dishonourable to the 
Eternal Majesty.' : While more correct and -eh-r 
larged views' of the Infinite demonstrated that; 
nothing could be deemed great or small before 1 
Him that the, eye which follows a plane^ cannot' 
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overlook an atom-^christianity connected with Bis 
omnipresence the paternity- of his character, arid 
shewed/ " his tender mercies over all his Works." 
'With this comfortable .conviction human 'responr 
sibility is . linked ; and while we have a Friend 
always near us, we are amenable to a Judge also 
who cannot be deceived, and who will try every 
work, and every spirit, what it is. 
, The debt of the servant discloses at once the 
extent of our obligations, and the countless mul- 
titude of our offences. Ten thousand talents 
amount to more than a million of our money ; and 
however contracted,, the sum was far greater than he 
was able to repay. Such, a, debt have we contracted 
in the time which we .have mispent, the property 
which, we have wasted the talents which we ha*ve 

^ 

misapplied, and the sins which we have com- 
mitted. The . recollections of past offences ate 

( 

intolerable and overwhelming: and fearful as is 
the list which conscience presents, " the half hath 
not been told us." Some infirmities escaped us 
at the moment of their developement ; but they 
were marked by the omniscient eye of God. 
Others have been blotted out from our memory, 
by the scenes and circumstances which have passed 
over them : but they are yet recorded in his book. 
Those which remain on our conscience, and 
which haunt our silent and solitary hours, are 
* softened down by time : as we remove from them, 



--. : 



distance dirfiihishes their magnitude ; our imj>r&* 
sions . respecting their atrocity have worn away ; 

their remoteness almost seems an atonement for 



them ; but they are yet in the sight of God such 
as they always were: the debt long contracted 
appears to us less oppressive ; but while it remains 
uncancelled, it preserves all it's hold upon us, and 
retains all it's consequences. " 

The utter inability of the debtor to discharge 
his formidable arrears is very distinctly marked ; 
and cannot be too frequently or ^tdo faithfully 
repeated,, to crush that self-righteous spirit which 
inflates the man with pride, while it involves him in 
; eternal ruin. Upon this grand, and unquestionable 
principle, the whole scheme of human redemption 
proceeds. If it^be denied, Christianity is un- 
availing to the individual by whom it is 1 repelled/ 
Salvation is either of debt, or of grace ; it cannot 
be of both : .and if we are able to meet the Deity 
as 'our creditor if we clan cancel the demand 
which is made upon us then did Jesus mistake, 
the condition of human nature, and his mission ~ 
and sacrifice were alike useless. On this one 
principle every thing 'depends. Relinquished, we 
undertake to be ' our own saviours, and incur a 

1 . * 

corresponding responsibility; allowed and. felt, we 

%je;ly implicitly on Him who died for sinners; and 

commit our salvation to his- dear and faithful 

- ' '""', ^ 

haridsV" who came to seek and to save that which 
was lost." 
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.:.' '*The claims of justice -!are, advanced; / f For* 
<c asmuch as he had > not * to pay, his Lord com- 
" manded him" to be * sold, and his wife and 
" children, and all . that he had, and payment to 
** be made" rin so, far, as such .an arrangement 
tould go ; for this is ^manifestly inadequate to thd 
greatness, of the debt. The customs' of the iZast.; 
and the^ practice of those times, gave a creditor, 
or a master, as entire a right over the person of 
his servant, as over his property, ,and over his 
family as over himself; arid the statement of the 
parable correctly accords with^the measures in- 
variably adopted in .such .cases. < Happily, 4 we .live 
in* a, day, -and in -a .country, furnishing us 7 with 
practices, so dissimilar, that every feeling, of the 
heart revolts from such a ; cruel law. The person 
only , of,, the debtor 'can be touched; , his, family are 
free ; and for .the principle on which such a power 
proceeded, It is renounced it is unknown : 

4 "' Slaves cannot breathe in England: If, their lungs 
k w Receive our air, that moment ttiey are free. 
ef They touch our country, and their shackles fall." 

Christianity has produced - this great distinction 
of Britain from other nations less under her 
influence. .Christianity gives man his just rights ; 
and teaches those, to whose hands she confides Jf 
sceptres, to respect them, as amenable to,her^. 
merciful laws; But while the parable , justly, and 
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necessarily delineates the / state of society as : ' it 
then was, an important sentiment is advanced ; ' 
the process of justice must be allowed, in order 
to establish the validity of the claim. God, who 
freely pardons, first enumerates the demands, of 
his righteous law, and proves the insolvency of 
tne debtor whom his compassion releases. 

The grant of pardon followed this severely just 
sentence. Made sensible of his condition, he was 
a proper object of divine mercy. We have here 
an instance of something conceded to the inte- 
grity of the ; image, which is not applicable iri 
fact. The plea for- time, 'on the promise of dis^ 
charging the demand, cannot correspond with 
our utter helplessness and destitution : and it 
appears that the Lord of this servant exceeded 
his petition for a longer season of forbearance, 
and forgave the debt fully and freely. Thus must 
every man be forgiven .who stands acquitted in 
the sight of God: and nothing so fully displays 
the majesty of the Divine character, as the 
extent and; freeness with which he distributes 
his pardons. 

v 2. We Jiave to reverse this benevolent scene, in 
disclosing the mean and petulant conductrbf this 
hardened ivr etch, towards 1 , an equal,' unhappily 
placed within his power. 

Trie debt was 'inconsiderable in itself, ancl still 
more so in comparison with that from the pay-" 



t of" which 1 %e , had 'been ? released. . 
obligations of man to -man must be- limited : _ and 
carrying them to tlie, 'farthest extent to whicK 
they;? can reach^, they*, will not correspond with the 
claims of the Deity upon .us ; they can 'be but -as 
the " hundred pence" , 'to the -" ten thousand 
talents/' We often, overrate our -services ; ofteji 
estimate the little assistance we, can lend to t others 
far beyond it's real value; while j we are in thfe 
habit of continually weakening the consciousness 
of -our own obligations, not, only to God, tbut 4$ 
each^ other. 

The course which* jierpursued was violent: -lie 
^ 'kid hands upon him, >and'took him by the throat:" 
How severely is power, employed in human hands 1 - 
How shamelessly is authority abused 1 ! 

,-r-, (f Man, weak man, , 

(( Drest in a little brief authority, 






" Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
" As make the angels ^eep." - 





The plea of l his ; debtor^was moderate, and his 
deportment humble. It "is a , difficult lesson 'for 
the proud^heart of man. 'to learnVto- humble -Tfeself 

Jf -"t , rrf' ' ' , 

before 4 God; but it is purely yet more difficult to 
submit ourselve's to man. Every plea /is 'taken 
away ; fromjthis -unpityfng spirit-: the obligation?itd 
him -might in .time have 'been cancelled r aiid^hstt 
time was implored ; with earnest : entr6acty : and l 
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-abasement "And- he would not,. ( but wenHancl 
cast him into prison, until he should pay the, 
.debt." How frequently <do we extort to the 
last ,mite, from our fellow-men ! We punish with 
, unrelenting severity every failing : We, remain jun-. 
' appeased amidst every s concession. I do not now 
. speak of: harsh measures adopted in cases literally 
1 corresponding with that supposed in , the text ; 
where the. poor debtor,, .torn., from his family, and 
deprived of , the means of liquidating his obli- 
gation, weeps away his days and nights. of cap- 
tivity; from these scenes, humanity (not to, , say 
Christianity) retreats: ;but I refer to a, spirit of 
resentment for injuries received or imagined, 
which refuses reconciliation, ,and^ rages, from .year 
to year, with unmitigated fury. 

This unfeeling conduct was reported to the 

lord of the unforgiving servant. His" own gra- 

cious grant was revoked ; and he was punished 

according to his own uncancelled offences. The 

delivering of himv tp " tormentors ,'\ expressed 

, instead of k the term gaolers,] bears, reference to the 

circumstances attending^ imprisonment -an .Eastern. 

- nations. . State-criminals,, are ,not condemned 

( ^ ~ w * f % *\ , 

simply, to confinement.' (and ;the creditor here -is 
a, sovereign), but! to fetters^, heavy yokes, scourg- 
ings, ; racks,, and even tOvpi;ivation of .siglit : tpi% 
ment is, always connected. .with imprisonment, in- 
, ,such cases. Having noticed this-,, fact, I- will :r npt 



iurther,follow v the parable < into it's% 
may better fix your, a'ttentionmpori ;the; sentiment 
conveyed through the wKble of ,it, s and so forcibly 
summed up by our' Lord himself j- at it's close: 
".So likewise .shall my, heavenly Father do also 
"^unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not 
"every one his - brother, their ^trespasses." So 
awful an' annunciation renders it highly important 
that j we should distinctly understand, the , nature 
and extent, as. well. 5 as obligation, of a duty/so 
clearly expressed, and. so solemnly enjoined. 

T^he spirit of forgiveness inculcated is . of, difficult 
acquisition, and. of ; great price. It is enjoined 
upon all m en', without , distinction of rank or temper. 
Some are b^et v ter -.able to avenge^ themselves of their, 

adversaries than others : but the, weak : must, not 

\ 

cherish ,an impotent hatred, nor .the great avail; 

v 

themselves of their authority jto take vengeance out 
of ms^hand to whom,, it'belohgeth-justly.. Some 
possess a temper more '"gentle than others,, and 
these concede theirV p'assions with greater facility : 
but the operation of. Christianity is universal, where- 

it is effectual ; and all'spirits must be bowed \to it's- 

' i" * ?' "*,*'-'> 
sway/MlltMispositions;, subordin'ated 1 to this law/ of 

love. .Ihjujies' of, every description fall under this 
act of oblivion. Wepare; touched more nearly /by < 
some, things than t ( by. others. Our families i are- 
dearer than our persons :, we are more tremblingly? 
alive, at least, j to /the evils inflicted up'on .them,,- 

02. 
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than to tfaose. which -fall merely upon ourselves': 
we -can struggle through calamity ; but our cou- 
rage fails when, they suffer'. Yet we must learn 
the hard lesson of forgiving: those who injure them. 
Our character is, ' dearer to us, than our property : 
yet while property is guarded by the laws, the 
slanderer prowls abroad unchecked; and unabashed^ 
a licensed plunderer of reputations -well received^ 
andeven caressed in society^ because of a ; majignanj; 
disposition in human nature to hear evil of othfers> 
whether the tale circulated 'With, avidity be) true py 
false. Yet we must learn of our patient Lordi to 
forgive our enemies, persecutors j and slanderers:; 
The extent of the pardon; is> carried beyond the 
symbols of external reconciliation*:; it must be 
'* from the heart/' and as nr?the< sight;of Him who; 
j&adgesi the secrets^ thereof.! The; grant must be 
prompt, frank, sincere, and lasting. We must not 
cherish secret heart-burnings, which prove the fire 
covered, but not. extinguished. We cannot indeed 
blot from our memory- the transactions which 
wounded us; but they, must not be willingly, 
treasured up there, nor must they be remembered 
with resentment. If the recollection rekindle 1 our 
anger, we have not' pardoned the offence; We, 
are not indeed again required to trust, when our;; ' 
confidence has been, betrayed; nor.' to court an 
association which has >. proved to us replete widi 
injury. This .would be , wantonly* to esipOse our-. 



selves >to insult and , injustice. But >we *nus't 
relinquish all desire of revenge, alL hatred r abd - 
offence : ' we must l?e ready to pray for them ^ ' tip 
, assist them ; to comfort them, in 'their distress 
to rejbice in their prosperity. .And all > this must 
be done from, -principle : Jiot because 'the man is 
afraid to resent the injury, and to resist his adver- 
jsary-; not because hV may. > be conducive to hfe 
interest to overlook, the 'offence ; but because God 
for Christ's sake hath forgiven him- his r sins ; 
because it is the; command and law of Christianity ; 
and because^ >spirit of -love and -forbearance is shed 
abroad in the, heart. This is the gi'eat principle 
inculcated as noble in itself as ( honourable to Godj 
as beneficial -to^socitityt; ftnd -as important to the 
individual, as it is difficult in,it's ekercise, an'd rare 
in it's attainment. ,. , . , . , ' 

The SECOND principle,, arising out,- of pardoned 
sin, is exhibited in the parable spoken to the Pha- 
risee,, at whose table^ ^on; another occasion^ our 
Lord sat; which in it's leading feature's corresponds 
with the imagery already,,exarnin0d*;,. "And, one 

of the, Pharisees desired him, ,that4ie' would, et 

ft <-', 

with him. And ,he. wtot into the ;j Pharisee's 
" house) arid sat /down , to, meat. And) behold} & 
(t woman in the city, wjiich-.was ,a sinner* 
" she knew that Jesus ? s1at'atmeatin the f 
" house ? brought, a'n ^alftbaster-boxi of c 
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f ,:And ( stood fat his .feet 1 behind him, -weeping-; and 
<( began to wash t mV feet with jtears, and -did wipe 
"'them, with the hairs of heivhead, and.'kissed his 
" feet, 'and anointed them with the ointment. !Now c 
when the' Pharisee which had bidden him'saw it, 
he spake. within~himself, saying, This man, if he , 
were a prophet, would have known who , and- what 
" manner 'of woman this is that toucheth him ; for 
" she, is a sinner. . And Jesus answering said unto ' 
"yhimy Simon/ Lhave somewhattto say^uht&theeT 
f/ -And';he{'saith, ^Master, say on: There' Was ; a 
~" certain creditor 'which had two debtors : the one 

~- ~* . - r : - - .- . - 

"owed five hundred pence, and the other fifty : 
" And when they - ; had 1 'nothing to pay, he frankly 
";fbrgave -them both. ^Tell: me, -therffbre, which 
of them will love- hinv most ? Simon answered ^ 
" and said, I suppose that he to whom he forgave 
most. And he said unto him, Thou hast rightly 
judged. And he turned to the woman, and said 
" unto- Si'mon, Seest thou -this' woman? I entered 
ee into thine Chouse, thou -ga vest me no water, for 
" my feet:' but she hath washed my feet with tears, 

" and wiped them with the hairs of her head. Thou 

' ' - .- * . . 

" gavest me no kiss : but this woman^ since the 

" time I .came in, hath *not ceased to kiss my feet.' 
" Mine head with -"oil thou didst 'not anoint : "but '' 
this woman hatli anointed my feet with ointment. 
Wherefore, I say, unto thee, her sins/ which are 
many, are forgiven ; for she loved much : but 
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) whom4ittle is fdrgiveivthe f same lovethjittle;: , 

he : said - unto her, Thy ^sins are . forgiven'. ; 
"'And'they that sat, at' meat with, him began -to say 
-^within themselves, Who -is \this that, forgiveth, 
"sins also ? And -he said to, the woman, Thy faith 
" hath saved thee; go in peace." 

The -circumstances of this history, and" which> * 
gave occasion to sthe^ parable,*are too interesting to 
be; wholly -overlooked, and too, obvious- to, require, 
lengthened, exposition. 'From whatever motive .the 
Pharisee might 'have invited- Jesus to his.table-r- j r 
whether from ostentation, . from a design to; scru- 
tinize him. more closely, from curiosity, from a wish 
to ' hear - something further of his doctrines/ it-j is 
evident that he' neglected the rights of, hospitality, 
in/omitting those forms so common, and so^neQes- 
sary: in> the East (where - the feet- pass :over a';. dry - 
and -scorching soil, sustained only by sandals,- and 
exposed to^ the dust),- of 'giving 'watet for ablution 
before meat,H and :=the. salutation of .peace to his 
guests -These motives, -whatever, they were, did not 
deter the Saviour.^ from,v entering ' the Pharisee's 
hduse^and these negligences; dicKnot offend: him 1 : 
he availed "himself of every 'occasion; of doing good, 
and set- the example of- that forbearance which -he 
inculcated. The . woman who followed him, and 
gave i him, public * expressions of her - regard,' in 
performing those' offices which the master of the 
house had omitted, was a notorious; character,-, as 
is evident : from - the 'emotions .which her .presence. 
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produced, and had probably been a r n ! harlot To 
the Redeemer, however, she was. indebted for' 

' "-'"".," " ' ' ' : ' /' 

pardon and salvation 5 : the power which cancelled 
her guilt, released her also. from the bondage of 
corruption : and although the marks- of her regard 
were public,, they were modest and retiring. Her 
.'courage, in; venturing: after her Lord, where she was; 
Sure of encountering censure,- her humility, in the 
station which she chose^ at his feet behind himy-^hetf 
tears, which flowed regardless of curiosity or cow* 
tempt,- all indicated the sincerity of her repentance^ 
and the fervour of her affection. To conceite 1 of 
her position clearly, we must recollect that it was 
then the (Custom to dine in a recumbent, and not^a' 
sitting posture ; that our Lord was placed uptinva 
couch , in a position nearly horizontal, except that 
he was raised on the left elbow, for the purpose of 
having the right hand disengaged ; and that this 
woman went round to the back of the eouehj, behind 
Jeiiisi ,to administer 1 the tokens of her regard by 
washing and anointing his feet. It does not appear 
that the Pharisee took any ,public notice of this 
circumstahce "he spake; within himself^" but 
dtlr Lord, reading his thoughts as readily as, they 
cduld have been embodied by language, answered 
' the secret workings of his mind, by the -parable to 
Which your attention is now directed; and made 
ah- application of it which must have been most 
jiioi'tifying to his pride. : 

leading features of this parable being the 
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same with those ; of the former, the Creditor the , 
samethe, debt the % same, differing indeed in 
degree, but alike out of the reach of human ability 
to disharge,^and the free remission of it -the 
same, it appears necessary only distinctly , to 
mark the. leading sentiment of the parable, with 
Which we shall close the Lecture ; and which is, 
'that in proportion to, our sense *of obligation to Goii 
for the pardon of our sins, will be- our love to him, 
Some haye imagined that this expression, "'He 
frankly forgave them both," opposes the doctrine, 
of the atonement. Our plan only allows us-jbere' 
to defend . Scripture doctrines as we pass along ; 
the object being rather to produce than support 
them. It is therefore sufficient to observe, that 
'-iti Whatever way infinite Wisdom chose the debt.to 
be, discharged, that discharge .came free and full 
' to us, and we cbntributed nothing towards it. It 
is also necessary to observe, that this woman was 
pardoned, not! because of her attachment to Christ, 
But she loved because; she was first pardoned: 
" Wherefore I say unto thee,,her sinsj which are 
(C many, are forgiven; ;,^/wr, or therefore, she loved 
" much;" . And where,the affections take no part 
in religion, the sense 'of ^obligation to the qbjecjt 
of worship must :be low indeed. Cold and cal- 
culating professors may brand warm affections witfy 
the opprobrious, .epithet of enthusiasm ; but they 
are vindicated by Him whose approbation is alone 
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worth 'seeking ; and they are enkindled - : by * a 
responding flame in the heart of the Redeemer 
himself. When men are indifferent to the honour > 
of "God; 'cold in the service j of 'religion;*' slothful 
in fulfilling its obligations ; excited- with difficulty' 
to support, with their property; talents, and' coun- , 
tenancej the cause of the' Redeemer- ; careless of 
the perishing souls of immortals ; formal in their 
observances; tenacious of trifles ; 'censoiioiis in' 
their spirits ; unforgiving in their -"tempers - -^they 
4ove little ; they afford reason ; to; fear" that -they; ' 
are yet in the gall of bitterness, -and invthe bond 
of iniquity. But 'for us, who owed ten thousand 
thousand talents, who had nothing to pay; to 
whom he forgave * all, <every principle- of duty, 
gratitude, and love, requires ti* to consecrate wholly 
to his service all our powers ahd^possessibnsy and 
to seek diligently occasions of shewing our r attach^- 
meht to Him who ^ died for' us. Tenderness - ; to- 
ed,ch dtheri forbearance towards the^world, zeal in 
the cause of religion, arid ^unfeigned love to: God, 
are' the fruits of obedience which^he requires^ ? and 
which he: has enforced bylari'ihdispensable ^obliga- 
tion, when' he ta^ht^ste^ 
6ur ; debtsV as we lorgive pur 'debtors." 
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And who is my neighbour? 

T. \ ' 

HE perfection of human wisdom is, to weigh - 

consequences. This may be done wisely, or * 
unwisely ; ^according to the principle by which our 
conclusion is influenced. - If, in our decisions/we 
leave our. resources out of , the calculation, 1 -the 
sum total must 'be erroneous ; and we > may 'purpose ~ 
advantage to .others, and defeat our own plan by 
a total neglect of our own -interests. If, on the 
contrary, we regard exclusively our, own advantage^ 
every generous feeling will subside into selfishness-; 
and we shall acquire nothing -that; is noble, because 
we can atchieve nothing that is.disinterested. - The 
'first, class .of ill calculators^embrace the free- and 
generous, whose feelingsf ar.e : rather subject to^the 
impulse of the passions ^than- to -the domination;' of 
reason : the last comprise those * worthless spirits 
3vho,not. only, are useless'} to, society, tbut-,encum- 

I , -, ' W l^^M Av 1 iirf'ii I?* !i ) 

brances.upon itjb^they are not merely:nbt fit to 
rule, they are not. fit to .live. -A common nature 
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calls for common sympathies; and if these are 
carried too far, we must forgive an error which 
arises from an excess, of 'genero'sity. But what 
apology can be found for those, who, t secluding' 
themselves from society, and repelling all the 
appeals of nature, reason, and religion, live to 
themselves alone ? If such characters there be, 
.(and such there are!) they are not men, but 
.monsters. - 

To guard us against every description of thought- 
lessness, our Divine Master has stated several 
supposititious cases, which will be found to bear 
upon the circumstances of real life, and the duties 
which arise necessarily out of them. He has 
taught us to weigh consequences, in regard to our 
responsibility , that we may be prepared to decide 
upon what terms we shall be willing, as accountable 
creatures, to meet ttie Infinite, " Agree with thy 
" adversary quickly, whiles thou art in the way 
" with him ; lest at any time the adversary deliver , 
" thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee 16 
" the officer, and thou be cast into prison. Verily 
" I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no means come 
" out thence, till thou hast paid the uttermost 
" farthing*." The, leading p'oints of this similitude 
ate. as plain as they are momentous. Adverting 
t6 'the common legal forms of the day, we are 

"**"*, " H ... \ _. ,* ' t 
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.' Mat.V. 25, '26. 



, that God is our adversary s and 
as >a creditor, he. requires either payment 6r 
acknowledgment: his, justice must be satisfied, or 
his mercy implored';.' and big; righteous indignation 
appeased by submission. , The claim is made out 

1 with irresistible perspicuity ; and it remains ta 
decide what plan we will adopt in so palpable an 
emergency. The debt cannot be denied; it's 
aggravations justify the severest measures ; and the 

'question turns altogether upon what is practicable irt 
circumstances so s desperate. The admonition sup-* 
poses that there is a scheme of conciliation; and it. 
is of importance to understand^ its principles, and [ 
to avail ourselves of it's terms. " We, then,, are" 

' " ambassadors for Christ. As though God did he-, 
" seech you by us, we pray you, in Christ's stead, be ; 
" ye reconciled,to God. For he hath made him to 
" be sin for us, who knew no sin ; that we might b 
'^4 made the righteousness of God in him." Here, 
while the entreaty is. earnest, the means are de- 
tailed. . A double imputation js produced : a 
guiltless substitute is -accounted /guilty for our', 
sakes, that the penalties due to us might be sus- 
tained by him ; and: as-, he was unquestionably; 
innocent, on no, other principle could, he have 
suffered. His obedience is imputed, to us, that 
thus we might be wholly justified accounted 
righteous, and righteous to the full 'extent of .the 
divine law, being made perfect in Him ; while 
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personal- obedience follows . necessarily,-^ as ft tlje 
effect of a divine influence, 'termed sanctification, 
and. as the. spontaneous tribute , of gratitude, and 
love, to suc.h a, Saviour. In the x statements.of .the 
scheme of redemption, .whether figurative, or 
literal, there is a perfect agreement of principle. 

,No time is to be Jost in seeking reconciliation 
with God : it must be done " quickly, whiles thou 
art in the way with him." All the, promises of 
religion are conditional, both as to terms and, as 

, to time. He that, will ,be ; saved, must consent, -to 
behaved in the way which God has, ordained and 
revealed ; and must listen to the warning . voice, 
* f Now is the accepted time: behold ! now is , the 
day of salvation :" it must be now, or it may be 
never. The, most melancholy, spectacle which 
can : be presented in this miserable world, is. that 
^ of ; "an immortal being trifling -with infinite- con- 
cerns, until, the die 4 is cast, and his destiny fixed; 
always haying salvation within, his reach, ;.and 
spurning tne everlasting blessing until an unex- 
pected stroke descends, and, in terminating, his 
.earthly: career at an unforeseen moment, destroys 
his hope for ever. -. For this is the. conclusion 
to which our attention, is directed. When the- law 
is put ill force, the * prisoner cannot be liberated 
until: its requisitions are met; and this is, indeed, 
to represent "him ransomless.' Is it; not Just, that 

./ithe " uttermost Earthing" should be exacted, from- , 
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those-- who. x refuse -such a Saviour? 2 "How shall 
we, escape, -if we neglect^ so great .salvation?" 
it is ; the aggravation -of; future misery, that while 
the man falls- self-,destroyed,.,tne- victim of his > 
qwn ; negligence, he is , fully* sensible,; in his -ruin, 
of the grace which he, despised. 

While, this similitude , .teaehest jus , to weigh con- 
sequences as to ,our personal responsibility, two - 
other .^figures t . are elsewhere* employed, to ihr 
duce. us , to t consider, them in connection with-our 
religious profession. " For which of , you in- 
" tending to build a tower, sitteth not down first 
"and counteth the : cost,, whether -rhe have/ suf<- 
" ficient to finish it ? ' Lest haply;, after he hath 
" laid the foundation, and:is not able to finish; it, 
" all that behold; it -begin-, to mock him j saying, 
(( This man began, to build/: and Jwas not able^to 
" finish ! Or,- what, king, , going -'to make' war 
" against another, king, sitteth not ',. down\-first, 
. " and consulteth;. whether^ he -be . able ,,with^ten 
" thousand to meet him. that, cometh against him 
" with twenty- thousand*? . Or\ else,* while the 
" other/ is , yet 1 a,, great-. -way- oif^he- sendeth J an 
".ambassage^.and- desiretli conditions of peace. 
" So, likewise,' /whosoever | v he -- be - of you =that 
".forsajketh not JalU that; he hath, 1 , ,he, cannot -*be 
"my,, disciple." .The-, occasion 3 of; this , -figurative 
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' address appears to have been the flowing together" 
of t multitudes - to hear 3iim, , and the 'zeaf which, 
they manifested for his cause. As men are 
usually wrought upon by a consideration of their 
present interests, there was but too much reason 
to fear that the major part of these considered his 
kingdom as of this world, and hoped to share the 
emoluments .which ,their imagination attached to 
it's establishment. Too generous to allow them 
to indulge this self-delusion, our Lord points out 
to them, explicitly, the character of his reign 
among men as purely spiritual, '-and the losses 
and privations to which 'those must submit who 
weald attach themselves to his cause, from the 

/__ ? 

hostility which it must encounter from existing 
principalities. To have the honour of laying the? 
foundation of his eternal empire, was* to hazard 
their lives, to relinquish their good name, to sa- 
crifice .their property, to wear a distinction of 
ignominy, and to be harassed by incessant 
persecution. He demands,, whether they have 
<c counted the cost?" whether iftiey are prepared, 
for evils ,so ceiitain ^and* so tremendous ? whether 
]6hey are " able to drink of iris jcup; $nd to "be 
baptized with his baptisms?" whether they are 
willing to .bear, his '.cross, and to* follow hini 
through evil report- ;and .through good-Eejmrt ?, 

The conclusion of these parables goes directly 
to , this point ; and suggests, subjects of awful 
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consideration to professors of the present day;. 
Although the profession of Christianity J dbes not 
now involve in it martyrdom, or the loss 5 of .all 
things, it requires a relinquishment of the' world, 
of it's attachments, and pursuits, a decision of 
character, which, without the presumption that 
sets v at defiance human opinions, or the pride that 
despises, or the ignorahce^that undervalues, or the 
folly that overlooks them, will enable the man to 
hold " the even tenour of his way," in the midst 
of opposition, misrepresentation, misconqeption, 
and calumny, " committing himself to God, as to 
a faithful Creator." Are we prepared for such 
results ? and have we calculated deliberately upon 
them? "Whosoever he be of you" it is the 
language of Jesus himself" " that forsak'eth not 
all that he hath" reputation, friends, ease, emo- 
lument, applause, or holds not himself prepared for 
this, and submits not cheerfully to privation, slander, 
hostility, contempt, uhkiridness, with ' ten thou- 
sand nameless 'ihX less obvious than over- 
whelming, " he cannot be my disciple." The 
principle of evilj works differently, in the present 
day> in opposing Christianity ; but it is not less 
hostile or active in itself. ' 

The' images selected by our Lord, are such as 

,./. 

adeord with the representations of the Christian 
life abounding in the , scriptures, arfd such as 
b'fest, describe it's' nature an'd Duties. The apostles, 

p 
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in their sermons, 'seem to have adopted these* as - 
best illustrating the important graces of self-denial, 
circumspection, holy courage, and spiritual^ ac- 
tivity, which they felt it .necessary, frequently and 
powerfully, to inculcate . . Di d they wish to pourtray 
the appearance which the Christian as an individual, 
or the Church as a body, should exhibit to the 
world? they described a temple of the Holy 
Ghost, composed of living stones^ rising in defi- 
ance of , hostility, under the hand_of God himself, 
until the top-stone should be brought forth amidst 
the acclamations of the armies of heaven. Did 
they design to exhibit the duties and trials of the 
divine life ? they called it a warfare: they ex- 
horted believers to "take unto themselves the 
":whole armour of God, %at they; might be able, 
" to stand in' the evil day, and having done all to 
"stand." They described the " helmet of salva- 
tion,''" the breast-plate of righteousness,"" the 
girdle of truth," f< ; the shield' of faith," " the 
sw s ord of the Spirit, which is the word of God," - 
and the "feet shod, with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace," ready to go or to rest, to press 
forward or to stand firm, as it's principles and 
spirit prescribed. : 

. The \ features of each of .these images display 
some important, truths. In the " tower "-f-a cha- 
racter is to be built up, for which materials must 
be, prepared ; and we must derive these materials; 
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from God. This character "must be' consistent; 
otherwise the beauty of the building and it's pre- 
parations are lost ; must be progressive, advancing % 
according to the magnificent design, 'and from 
day to day; must be strong, as well as beautiful, 
fitting as a palace for the Deity, and able to' bear 
the siege of it's adversaries. In the " tvar" a great 
disproportion is stated between the" contending 
power's ;-r the question to be decided is, "Whether 
"he be- able with ten thousand to meet, him that 
-'" cometh "against him with twenty thousand." 
And, in truth, there was no comparison between 
the 'numbers and natural talents of the apostles, 
and the mighty prejudices, the incalculable multi- 
tudes, the secular powers, and the philosophical 
antagonists, with whom they had to contend. Nor 
'are the resources of the Christian, of an external 
of personal kind, at all equal to his duties, or com- 
mensurate with the strength and wiles of bis 
adversaries. It is most evident that Jesus intended 
to shew them that the warfare which they itndeiv 
took c6uld ; not be supported at their ov/h change, 
nor successful in their own energy. Thus, while 
these figures excite the mind to a serious exam 
tion of the labours and perils attached to the Chris- 
tian course, they include, by implication, the grace 

*" ; ^ - ' .''.''' \ ' ""-* ' . 

which 'it' ne'eds, and .the source from which "it is to, 
lie derived. The grand object isj manifestly^ that 
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w.e should maturely deliberate upon a course wbich 
involves so many difficulties, bt>th as to it's duties, , 
discouragements, and resources ; and that our at- 
tachment to Christianity should be rational, de- 
cided, and firm, proceeding upon a thorough 
acquaintance 1 with it's claims and obligations, lest 
circumstances of affliction should surprise and 
dismay us, and we should injure and abandon the 
cause which we profess to serve and to maintain. 

Connected with these similitudes is another, 
which denotes the essential qualities of the Christian 
character^ and their importance to the world : " Ye 
are the salt of the earth ;" -ye preserve the whole 
mass from putrefaction. Such Christians are, and 
such professors of religion ought to be. "Salt is 
"good; but if the salt have lost his savour, where- 
" with shall it be seasoned ? It is neither fit for 
" the. land, nor yet for the dunghill ; but men cast it 
" out ..:"- it ministers nothing even to the meanest 
purposes of utility ; nay, salt destroys vegetation : 
and if that which was intended to preserve other 
things becomes in itself worthless, by what means 
can it be recovered ? To us the 'image is inter- 
, esting : but to ithem.it must have been much more 
so, from the connection of, salt with religious" and 

- j N . - -.- , - - . -,. -. - * % t - - o'. . 

civil observances. Salt was to.be used in the sacri- 
fices whicK were offered ; probably as implying a 
covenant between God and man, from which salt 
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was inseparable. The covenant of God with David, 
and his house, he calls "a covenant of salt*:" 
probably to intimate it's firmness and durability, 
from the preserving qualities of, salt; implying- 
a sure, sincere, and perpetual covenant : for salt 
is yet employed in the East to denote the confir- 
mation of any engagement ^ and he who eats bread 
and salt with another, is pledged to the execution* , 
of whatever he promises at the moment in which he 
adopts this significant rite : it is a vow of inviolable 
friendship, which no man, even of the highest rank, 
'who had the least regard to his character, and to 
public opinion, or to sacred obligations, would dare 
to break. The expression ' To eat the prince's salt,' is 
, equivalent with receiving maintenance from him : 
and as our Lord marked the baseness of the treachery 
of Judas, in that he dipped in the dish with him ; r 
as David complains, " He that did eat of , my bread 
hath lifted up his heel against me;" the same 
aggravation .of traitorous actions would, still be 
expressed by an Eastern monarch, that the criminal 
had eaten of his salt"''. Still further, the admini- 
stration of an oath is connected with salt : it is not 
necessary that there should be an officer for that 
purpose; any person may do it: and the method 
is, to place a little salt on the blade of a scymeter, 
which the person sworn receives into his mouth, 

* 2Chron. xiii.5. - ....... . 

t Harmer. Parkhurst. Editor of Calraet, in his Fragments* 
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and swallows, using an- imprecation which, implies 
a wish that the salt may cause his death, if r he 
decides contrary to his judgment, and to the truth*. 
It is easy to conceive how expressive would' be 
the; use of this figure to those who were riot 
merely -acquainted with the general properties 
, of salt, but accustomed': to See it employed 
on religious and judicial occasions, and for the 
most, momentous purposes. The reference in this 
passage is probably to "the salt dug from the salt 
": lakes; the upper crust of which, having been 
*' ^exposed to the sun, rain, and wind, for a long 
time, loses it's relish," ff appearing externally 
like salt, but possessing none of the properties of 
that mineral "f." At all events, the sentiment is 
important ; Christian qualities alone are to be 
prized: and- a profession without them is utterly 
worthless. Those who make it, are injurious to 
society in proportion as they impose upon them 
<e a form of godliness without it's power '-'- and will 
be finally rejected, wheathe Redeemer shall distin- 
guish between hypocrites and his faithful followers. ' 

Turning from these detached images^ we must 
now engage your attention uppn the parable which 
.forms the principal subject of discussion this 

.evening,- ' 

THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. p.,79- , 
t Scripture Illustrated, p.. 197. 
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The circumstances ..attending it were briefly 
N these. An expounder of the law, who had pro- 
bably heard our Lord's public discourses, resolved 
to try the extent of his knowledge; arid proposed 
to him the most important of all questions, "What 
shall I do to inherit eternal life ?" It was the more 
interesting from the shape in which he put it, as 
a personal inquiry. Whether the motives of the 
proposition were those of malice, of curiosity, or 
of conscience, it is not possible, perhaps, 'satis- 
factorily to determine. Whatever they were, Jesus 
answered. him with his usual simplicity and promp- 
titude. He sent him at once to the perfect rule of 
right and wrong, with which also he ought to have 
an extensive personal acquaintance the Divine 
law ; and asked, <e How readest thou ?" " And he 
tf answering, said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy - 
s< God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
" and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
(f mind ; and ' thy neighbour as thyself. And he 
^ " said -unto him, Thou hast answered right : this ' 
".do, and thou shalt live. 'But he,, willing to_ 
" justify himself," by shifting the application of 
the precept, or perplexing, it's object, and thus 
rendering it difficult of accomplishment, " said 
unto Jesus, And who is my neighbour?" The , 
answer to this inquiry produced the parable, and 
the question, itself at once determines "the bear- 
ing of . the argument. "And Jesus, answering, 
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" said, A certain man went down from Jerusalem 
" to Jericho, and fell among thieves, w.hich 
stripped him of his .raiment, and wounded him, 
and departed, leaving him half dead. . And by 
" chance there came down a certain priest that 
" way : and when he saw him, he passed by on 
" the, other side. And likewise a Levite, when he 
" was at the place, came and looked on him, and 
" passed by on the other side. But a, certain 
" Samaritan,, as he journeyed, came where he 
" was : and when he saw him, he had compassion 
61 on him, And went to him, and bound up his 
" wounds,, pouring in oil and wine, and set him 
. , " on his own beast, and brought him to an inn, and 
"took care of him. Arid on the morrow when 

;-...- - - . . . - '.'-'_ \ 

"he departed, he took out two pence, arid gave 

," them to the host, and said unto him/ Take care 

"of him; and whatsoever thou spendest more, 

(f - when I come again I will repay thee. Which 

." now, of these three, . thinkest thou, was .-neigh-. 

" hour unto him that fell among the thieves ? 

" And he said, He that shewed mercy on him. 

"Then said Jesus unto him, Go, and do thou 

^likewise*." - 

The sentiment of this touching narrative is i the 
cultivation of a spirit of active benevolence, without 
party restrictions:. Religious benevolence is of an 

~ ~ * - - """ " . - / ' ' ~ 

* Li\hex. 30 37, 
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active character ; it considers every man as our 
neighbour, whose circumstances require our as- 
sistance : and, in return, by whomsoever the ' 

, benefit is conferred, that person, 'of whatsoever 
country or profession, should be considered, by. 
the recipient of his beneficence, as acting a neigh-' 
hour's part, and sustaining his sacred, character. 
This is the more pointedly marked in the parable ; 

.both because it answered distinctly the question 

- . : i .' 

which gave rise to it, and because such a con- 
clusion combated the narrow and bigoted prin- 
' ciples of the Jewish teachers. In commenting 
uppn the, command, " Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour," they except all Gentiles ; allowing., those 
only to be their neighbours who ,were of their 
own nation and religion 1 ". On this ground, they 
would not put to death an Israelite for slaying, a 
Gentile; although they did not justify such an 
act as lawful, unless they were at war with then? : 
but ( if a Gentile was exposed to death; they felt 
no obligation to save his life. Against this un- 
natural and inhuman principle, which it is not 
improbable this lawyer intended to apply to his 
own obedience to this , moral precept, did Jesus 
direct the force of his affecting recital. 

'He , draws a ( picture of misery sufficiently 
touching, one should conclude, to' reaich every 

. .' ' t Dr. Lightfoot. 
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heart, a traveller^ wounded; riakedy and expiring. 
Who could stay to examine of, what country he 
was, and what name distinguished him ? Was it 
not a brother's "blood which flowed from his 
wounds, a brother's voice which complained in 
/his. meanings j -a brother's life which ; hung 
trembling on the lips, , ready to depart ? : It seems 
difficult to conceive it -possible for any man to be 
so -'brutal, as, beholding- the image of God in the 
countenance of another, to mar and destroy that 
image by the- hand of violence ; to be so far for- 
getful of. what is due to humanity,' or so hardened 
against it, as to shed innocent .blood. Alas ! the 
conviction is forced upon us, against our better 
feelings, by the laws which society is compelled to 
enact for it's own preservation ; and by the mul- 
; -titude of those wretched beings who render them- 

i - '. . . . - - 

selves amenable, to that retributive justice which ; 

requires, " Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man 

shall his blood be shed." To gaze upon acts of 

outrage, and >of unprovoked' cruelty, forces an. 

.assent to the melancholy, but unde'niable doctrine 

of human depravity. But while we trace the 

. truth in the effect^ our, jDivine Master leads at 

once to the principle, and, in following evil to it's 

hidden source, fixes upon the human heart as it's 

fountain :" For out of the heart proc.eedeVil 

-" thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, 

"thefts, false witness,' blasphemies." These, 
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which constitute, the blackest crimes in practice, 
lie in their seeds, 'covered in the. bosom of the 

* t i 

most moral and most-esteemed among men. 
They are not suffered to germinate : but who has 
not felt them in his secret passions ? Anger is , 
the germ of murder ; lust, of unblushing sensuality; 

t * * *" 

covetousness, of theft ; a desire to conceal the 
excellence of -another from ourselves or from 
the world, of false witness ; unbelief,' and hard 
thoughts of God, ' of blasphemy. How little 
encouragement of circumstances do these prin- 
ciples of evil need, to call them into action, and 
level us with those^ at "whose cruelty^and grossriess 
we now shudder ! We must hate the character of 
the sons of violence ; but we ought also to 
fear' it. ; ' 

Two of the ministers of religion, the one filling - 
a higher-, the other a subordinate station in the 
temple, approach the wounded traveller. As Jews, 
they were bound by their own law, even - upon it's 
narrowest interpretation, to relieve him ; as men; 
they could need no other impulse than the small, 
still voice of - humanity within them; but as" 
ministers, they had .surely learned " what this 
meaneth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice." 
In their ordination to the sanctuary service, their 
appointment proceeded on the supposition tnat 
they " could have compassion on the ignorant, and 
" on them that are out of the way ; for .that they 
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w themselves also were compassed with infirmity :" 
and if so much is -drawn upon their patience, di- 
ligence, and forbearance, by so strong a personal 
motive, it was not to be imagined that they should 
be defective in deeds of mercy and charity. Trie 
heralds of the love of God to man 1 the expositors 
of his law of kindness the dispensers of his 
benevolence they must have imbibed the spirit 
of precepts which they urged upon others from 
his word; and have aspired towards a resem- 
blance, at least, to Him who is the "God of the 
spirits of all men." If there had been in these 
minds any natural asperity or insensibility., they 
must have been removed- by those offices of 
charity and kindness in which they were, by pro- 
fession, occupied in public. " The waters wear 
the stones ;" even the marble at length receives 
the impression . of the droppings incessantly dis- 
tilling upon it. Can human hearts be harder, or 
more insensible to pity,; whose operation is as soft 
and more precious than that of the shower of the 
Spring-?'. I ; ;.': ;';:- ..'; ._... '.".' - . , . ; . ..-. 

" The quality of mercy is not strain'd : 
ff It droppeth like the gentle dew from heaven, 
" Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed : 
<( It blesseth him. that gives, and him that takes. 
(C 'Tis mightiest in the mightiest : it becomes. . ;;\ 
" The throned monarch better than his crown : ' 
"His sceptre sliows the force oif temporal power, 
" The attribute to awe and majesty, 
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fi Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings : 

"But mercy is above this' sceptred, sway: ' >- 

" It is enthroned in the heart of kings 

u It is an attribute to God himself: 

" And earthly power doth then shew likest God's, 

(t When mercy seasons justice." 

i - 

And if mercy is the most sublime attribute of 
majesty, surely sympathy must be the most grace- 
ful quality of the priesthood. The interchange 
between Jericho and Jerusalem was, from their 

' ...;" .' v 

official arrangements, very frequent ; and it 
seemed well for the poor traveller that such a 
calamity befel him upon a road which characters 
so sacred were constantly passing and repassing. 
As these ministers of the God of love approached, 
if the wounded man was sensible, he would know 
them by their robes; and what hopes of succour 
would be awakened by the solemn and well- 
known dress ! But, one by one, they both aban- 
doned him, unpitied, unaided at least, to his suf- 
ferings ! The priest at once passed on/ hurrying 
from affliction which he would not relieve, passed 
by on the other side, willing perhaps it should be 
thought that he had overlooked this sight of woe. 
The Levite approached, and lingered, and looked ; 
nor could he look without compassion ; but the 
pity is worthless which "evaporates in sentimental 
expressions of sympathy, or is extinguished in 
silent inactivity. He also " passed by oh the 
other side." 
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After some more hours of anguish and in 
sickness and pain, oh, how slowly does time appear 

' * "' ',";.- . , " -' : * 

to pass away ! "a certain Samaritan" drew near ^ 
and, succour arose frpm a quarter the most un- 
expected. Had this Samaritan been disposed to 
counteract the meltings of pity, he had every 
excuse within his .reach that could at least exte- 
nuate neglect of the injured traveller. He was of 
another country; of a people between whom and , 
the wounded man's countrymen there was not - 
only no intercourse, but an irreconcileable hatred-. 
They were, by nation, natural enemies. O unna- 
tural word ! pernicious effects of indulged pas- 
sions! when a line of separation formed by a 
wood, a river, a channel of the' sea, a chain of 
mountains, a fenced city, .shall so wholly clfivide 
men, , as to suffer them to forget that they are 
brethren, or furnish them with a pretext to con- 
sider and to treat each, other as enemies! He 
could himself have expected no kindness,, under 
similar circumstances, from a Jew. He was not, 
like the priest and the Levite, passing from town 
to town in an official character, and a daily course, 
where either was an equally advantageous resting- 
place, and duty was divided between them ; but 
he was upon a journey. All these considerations 
yielded, and at once, to the spontaneous impulses 
of compassion. And his pity was not of the 
inactive sort, which satisfied itself with looking 
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upon him, and sighing over him; " Be ye warmed, 
and be. ye clothed:", the sympathy which filled his 
heart, impelled his hand, and. decided his conduct: 
With a promptitude inseparable from genuine 
feeling, " he' went to him, and bound up his. , 
wounds, pouring in oil and wine." He "removed 
him, with tenderness "upon his ow-n, beast," 
"brought him to an inn," nursed him as *a 
^brother, and, laying aside all other ; concerns of- , 
business or enjoyment that day, ", took care of 
him." x The compassion which saved: him from 
death by the way, would not desert him to parish 
'at his temporary asylum. Eastern inns do no 
more than afford the traveller a- : sheltery the rooms 
being altogether unfurnished^ ; the way-faring man 
brings his own mattress, his own provisions ; and 
this poor man had been plundered of all. When 
therefore the Samaritan departed, he consigned 
his charge to the host ; left two-pence (about fifteen- 
pence of pur money, a sum which, in those times, 
would have amply repaid the labourer for bearing 
the heat and burden of two days) as a provision 
for his: immediate ; necessities ; arid pledged ; him- 
self 'to return,, and discharge whatever expenditure 
might be subsequently incurred ; while he' recom- 
mended the sufferer to his best care and-, ten- 
derness ;" Which; now of, these three, thinkest 
" thou, was neighbour unto him that fell among 
. v the thieves ?" Was it not ;. "lie that shewed 
.mercy upon him?" And even such a friend, it 
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has been well and frequently remarked, was Jesus 
to us. When wounded, naked, and ready to perish, 
he succoured, relieved, and saved us. From all 
pur guilt and misery ,he redeemed us; and will 
never forsake us, till he has Drought us safely 
home. Even such an example of tender imerevj 
and of active compassion, did he setj in the la- 
bours of his life. He went about doing, good, 
comforting the broken-hearted, healing all mariner 
of diseases, fecovering^the sickj and consoling the 
tnourner : sorrow never met his eye unpitied, nor 
left his presence unrelieved* He stayed not to 
inquire after the country or profession of the 
sufferers ; it was enough that they stood in need 
of assistance. He was prompt to save them; and 
exercised his power arid compassion, even in the 
agonies of death, when I rip eye pitied, and no 
,harid relieved him. He is still .'" a merciful and 
faithful High, Priest. Let us, therefore, corrie 
boldly to the throne of grace, that we may 
" obtain mercy, arid -find grace ,tP help in time 
"of need." ' V I ; -^ : - -' ; -- ^-'- : ' ; \;-'..\'^:. 

The iin.proyeriierit:reriiains : " Go thoiij and do 
likewise." And as the -application equally belongs 
to us,j with the person to whorii the parable 
addressed, having shewn what acts ; of -ttibro 

stitiite a neighbour's duty arid character, sori1e ? 

-inay be disposed to askj " And^hi^ is^^y -neigh- 
bour?" Look around you upon mankind; and in' 
the extensive scenes of misery every where pre- 
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sentirig . themselves,' you * may, easily find proper 
objects' for yoiir beneficence., '' Wherever the 
widow -requires consolation,; .and the needy, supV 
port, wherever you find v the; naked to, be clothed^ 
the hungry to be fed$ the prisoner to be ransomedy 
the ignorant to be , instructed, the perishing to? be; 
saved, there is yOur.r neighbour: in him behold 
your own nature ; in hima*elieve arid 'cherish your, 

own flesh. And he is' an 1 'unfaithful servant- who 

-* - . 

doe's not, in such- cases consider. himself a steward 
for God : he is negligent of, his Lord's precept*, 
who does, not feel it to be ec more blessed; to! give 
than to receive:" he is unworthy the name, of a 
man, who; will not retrench mYpersonal expencli- 
ture,-so far as possible,- to shake the superfluity, to 
the sons and daughters of misery : he is fr 
stranger to, true nobility/< : who is not ambitious^ 
that the '" blessing of him that ,is ready to perish* 
may come uppn him." " Be not. forgetful :tp en- f 
" tertain sjtrarigers ; , . for thereby some. 'have en-, 
"Pertained -"angels unawares?^ i " Let':- brotherly 
love' continue:" "Be thfe' /Children, of: yqur, 

* '"'-.'' c 

Father who is in heaven ;"r-r" 'merciful as h'e^is: 
merciful j"-^ " for he causeth 'his sun to shine upon; 
<s the evil and the 'good ; he sendeth Kis rain upon 5 
(f the just and j upon the unjust."-^-" ,Go,^ andi ; doi 
likewise;" imitate , his liberality; .distribute- his' 
bounty ; aspire - to \his example ; receive' h% 
approbation. 4 , *; f ;* ; . 

* 
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And here the Lecture might close, so far as 1 
individual duty is concerned. But' there is an 
ohligation of a national character binding upon us - 
in our collective capacity. Great Britain has a 
debt to the providence of God, which she- is 
required to pay to the world. Her unrivalled 
religious advantages demand from her the_ sa- 
crifice of the littleness of human policy. As am 
empire, she must shape her politics to the circum- 
stances of the times, and the conduct of other 
cbuntfies ; but as Christian' Britain;, the ark of the 
world, the depository of Divine truth, she- must 
consider every country, even those which may be 
politically at war with her, as her neighbour. 
Her v Missionary and Bible Societies, her noble 
projects of civilization and education, must " know, 
mr man after the flesh;" nor an'y nation as locally 
and politically circumstanced. Without sacri- 
ficing any of her rights as a nation; without- 
stooping to the foot of a proud conqueror an 
ignominy from which her happy position and, her 
high principles are alike the pledge of deliyerance, 
she has a general duty to fulfil, an universal benefit, 
to confer : and she will not .have done her duty to 
God, herself, or her neighbour, if she relax her 
noble efforts for the diffusion of useful and u re- j 
ligiouS knowlege, while one spot of the habitable 
globe remains unilluminated by the beams of Truth,, 
and unsubdued to the, empire of the Redeemer, 



LECTURE VIII. 

THE RICH WORLDLING. 



. LUKE XII. 21. 

So is he that layeth up treasure for himself, and is _ 
not rich towards God. 

L HE right management of wealth- is one of the 
most difficult attainments in the course of moral 
duty. Dangers encompass the possessors of it,, in 
every stage of it's acquisitiqn and , enjoyment. It 
has heen often and reasonably remarked, that the 
probable cause of -the poverty-of the best characters, 
is a merciful withdrawment, on.lihe /part of the 
Giver of all good, of the temptations attached to 
prpsperous circumstances,, as ''an evidence- of. .his 
paternal consideration and .regard ; and it is : most 
certain that the superior, .qualities of those charac- 
ters- -were .produced, and perfected by adversity. 
To the furnace of affliction the pure gold of reli- 
gious graces owes it's refinement and- it's lustre. 
It is also evident, that many characters, irreproach- 
able in adversity, have become worthless and 
criminal in prqsperity ; and that the best, of men' 
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have exhibited their greatest failings under easy or 
flattering circumstances. It ought not, on this ac- 
count, to be concluded, that abundance is an evidence 
of Divine disapprobation: for sclme of the most 
eminently pious have been among the rich and the 
great ; some have exceeded in wealth, and others 
have occupied thrones. The ruler's staff was in 
the hand of Samuel; the power of government at 
the disposal of Daniel; the crown of Israel on the 
head of David; the affluence of the East in the 
possession of Job. Yet "not many wise men after 
"the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble> 
" are called ;" and why r because there is a ten- 
dency in the splendour, wealth, arid power of this 
world, acting upon the depraved passions, and the 
Corrupt nature of man, to seduce the mind from God, 
and to centre the affections in themselves. Also, the 
poor were preferred in the original dissemination 
of religious truth, to prove that the gospel 
neither owed it's '.success to human agency, nor 
could be resisted effectually by human power, This 
is the reason assigned by St. Paul, for the fact, that 
few distinguished persoiiages were found among 
the early friends of Christianity. " But^God hath 
" chosen the foolish things of the world, to con- 
" found the wise ; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world, to. confound the things which 
are mighty ; and base things of the world, arid 
' things which are despised, hath God chosen, yea 
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"and things which are not> to, bring to nought 
(t things that are ; that no fash should glory in 
" his presence. 1 " , This great reason, assigned for 
'the thinness/of the ranks of the illustrious for 
birth or possessions, in the army of Christ when 
the banner of his cross was first erected) has not 
even yet ceased: but the seduction, of pleasure, 
"the de'ceitfulness -of .riches;," and the pride "of 
po'wer, acting upon the depravity of the human 
he'art, are occasions but too evident for the com- 
parative paucity of the great, and the noble, and 
the wealthy, among the friends of religion. As 
wealth and power, distinction and science, are not 
tokens of reprobation ; neither are, poverty and 
affliction evidences of approval and security,-r-be- 
cause these are unhappily found, not unfrequently, 
separated from submission and piety. 

The just conclusion from the disparity of humap 
circumstances is that which Solomon deduced : 

i ^ 

" For all /this I considered in my heart j everi to 
" declare all this, that the righteous^ and the wise, 
" a and their works, are in the.hand of God : no man 
" knbweth either love or. .hatred by all that is before 
" them. AH things come alike to all:, there is 
" .one event to the righteous and .to the wicked." 
We can never judge safely of the character ,of the 
individual from his situation in life. Yet it cannot 
be denied, that .character, is frequently deeply 
affected by circumstances ; and those winch stand* 
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connected with affluence have often a most' inju- 
rious and' pernicious tendency. There is danger in 
the acquisition of wealth, lest it should be. pursued 
too eagerly, and by means too grasping, if hot ab- 
solutely dishonourable debasing the nobler facul- 
ties of the mind, and destroying it's better feelings : 
danger in it's possession, lest it should be lavished 
with a criminal prodigality, or hoarded with sinful 
anxiety,-r-< lest it should be employed to gratify ; 
individual selfishness, rather than promote > the 
public ,; benefit, -lest it should-endear ;; the present 
to. u^ too much, and conceal from us the future. 
Therefore; the rich are addressed by many; admoni- 
tions ; and the temptations of a state of prosperous 
affluence .frequently and ; distinctly enumerated in 
the scriptures. Many "of our Lord's parables turn 
; upon these .points ;.. and; among 'them, that which 
is to occupy pilncipallyroui' present attention, stands 



This isj perhaps, the, proper; place in; which to 
notice a' parable: not distinctly named in ;the ; scheme 
o these Lectures^ but which, from it's importance, 
cannot be altogether oniittedi-^^the parable of THE 
UNJUST STEWARD. It is ^the : -object of i'this 4 course 
of : instruction : to embrace, so far as is practicable, 
the whole series of this method of teaching adopted 
hy^ur^Lord : accordingly, some considerable por- 
,tion ,; pf every Discourse is devoted to the conside- 
ration of 'minor and detached similitudes 
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'parables} the title. 1 of -the 5 ' Lecture- being taken 
from nhe leading object of it's -research. Some- 
times a contrast is -attempted between the-pre- 
liminary subject and ; the parable principally 
discussed ; at others, proximity of position -point 
out the preparatory i disquisition ; afc others,- the 
'choice of the introductory remarks on- different 
figurative expressions in the serm'ons of -Christ is 
: determined by -.analogy. This remark 'is made for . 
-the purpose of shewing, that these detached -figures, 
the explanation of which occupies* the place of an 
exordium, to the principal subject, fall distinctly 
'within the plan marked out for this series of expo- 
.sition. And -the parable of the Unjust 'Steward 
appears to claim it's place here, because it relates 
to an attachment to worldly interest ; 'differing iri- 
.deed from the spirit condemned in the leading 
subject, of the evening, but no less injurious and 
: censurable ; and was : produced to ' illustrate a 
sentiment of- equal importance. .The general 
-principle. .in both allegories .appears, to lie against 
COVETOUSNESS : , but , each advanced it's own 
sentiments . * " Th ere . was-,,' a certain rich man 
" which. , had a .steward ; . and - the same was 
" accused unto him that he had wasted > his 
".goods.. And ,.he called. him^ and said, unto 
" him, How is it that I hear this of thee ? give an 

'- v * Lukexvi'.. 1 14." ' - * 
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" account, of $iy stewardship ; for thou mayest.be 
no longer steward. Then the steward said 
'within hims.elf, What shall ,, I do, for my .lord 
taketh away from me the stewardship ? I 
" 'cannot dig; to beg I am ashamed. I am re- 
" .solved what to do, that, when I am put out of 
" the stewardship, they may receive me into their 
" houses. So he .called every one ^of his lord's 
"'^debtors unto him, and said unto the first, How 
"much owest thou unto my -lord? And he said, 
" An hundred measures of oil. And he said untp 
"ihirn/Take thy bill, and sit down quickly^ and 
''.-write fifty. Then said hje to another, And how 
".much owest thou ? Arid he said, Ah hundred 
"measures of wheat. J: An<A. he said xmto him, 
".Take thy .. bill,, and iyrite fourscore, And the 
"1'ord commended the unjust "steward, because he 
"had done wisely : for the children of 'this world 
" are in their generations wiser than th children 
"of light. And I say unto yoiij Make;:t6 your- 
" selves friends pf : ithe mammon of uhrighteous- 
" ness ; that, when ye >fail; they may receiye ryou 
"into everlasting habitations. He that is faithful 
'*/-;in ;that which is least, is^faithful also in much : 
" and he that is unjust in the leasty is unjust also 
"in much. If the refdre ye have not been faithful 
"in the unrighteous mammon, who will commit 
" to your trust the true riches? And if ye have 
** not been faithful in that which is another 
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* f who 4hall give you that 'which 'is your own ? "1Mb 
ft ^servant 'can serve two masters-: for 'either he 
*^will hate the one, and love the -other; or else lie 
""will hold to -the -one, and despise the other.' Ye 
"cannot serve God and mammon. And the 
" Pharisees also, who were covetous, heard all 
"these things : and they derided him." 

There are difficulties attending this singular 
Sparable, some of which may be ' removed by 
a reference to Eastern customs; others,,, al- 
though capable y of a general and satisfactory 
'elucidation, must, I fear, as to certain expressions, 
-remain ;, at least, I have never been able wholly 
4o satisfy myself as to their 'exact import. Th'e 
general sentiment of this parable; is, that worldly . 
'Spirits are better instructed rfs to their interests,, and 
more /prompt to secure . them, than religious pr'o- 
'fessors, or : even Christians "themselves; " for 'the 
"children of r this ; world are, in their generation, 
" wiser than the children of light." ; . 

The crime, with which- this man was. ch.arge'dj 
was that of wasting his master's goods ; either 
neglecting, to dispose of, -his' merchandise to the 
best advantage, or appropriating to his own use 
tha r t which was the pro'perty of his lord. To 
understand how this injustice might be effected, it 
ds 'necessary to advert to a singular practice' in. the 
-East*, of hiring a , confidential servant on the.-cbn- 

, ' ' * Aaron Hill's 'Travels, p. 77.' 
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dition thatj in jplacti of regular wages^: he sKitll 
, receive the advantage of one-tenth of th e profit 
' which ban be 'made in the management ; of their 
'business. The effect of this agreement is; that tlie 
servant is ever upbn the watch to make the best 
advantage of his master's concerns, by securing 
to himself as much as he possibly can^~ the 
"master is compelled to have a strict eye upon the 
servant, that he should not exceed the stipulated 
; graht. Such a method of remuneration aflbrds 
'an 'undue temptation, on the part of the agenty to 
defraud both his superior, and those with whom 
'he has mercantile transactions. This 'practice 
fiirther pointed; out to him the i means of -sup- 
porting himself, ! iri the event of ' his dismission 
from office. He seemed to be ' perfectly aware 
that his conduct would not endure inspection ; 
and that when inquiries were once instituted, he 
could no longer hold his situation. - His master 
appears also to have been perfectly convinced of 
his dishonesty, by dispensing with his further 
services at the moment/ when he required- his 
settlement. In winding up the account, lie seems 
both to have afforded an advantage to .the debtors, 
to secure their good will, and to have reserved to 
himself a profit beyond thatwhich was legal in;itself, 
and stipulated by such agreements . The ; Geritoo 
; laws allow to the servant of a : merchant^ : where 
no wages are distinctly agreed upon/ pne-tentk of 
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the, profit j-^tola herdsman, one-tentliot !the milt; 1 i < 
to;a husbandman, one-tenth of the crop. " If lie 
" plough the ground, receiving victuals, 'one-fifth 
" of the ' crop ; if he receive no victuals, owe- 
" third*" This practice will explain a 'singular 
observation which our Lord deduces from it* 
singular, according to our habits and conceptions : 
" fie that is faithful in that which is least, is 
faithful also in much :" he that can be de- 
pended upon in: the smallest concerns of business, 
and is honest in r the most inconsiderable calcu- 
lationsi : may I be "implicitly trusted ; for' rrtany 
would shrink from dishonesty on a large scale, 
who make no conscience of petty frauds; ''* This 
sentiment is as intelligible '-, as it is just, in con- 
nection with the customs of every 'country : 
" And he that is unjust in the least, is unjusty' 1 is 
surely not to be trusted,; "in much." If therefore 
ye have not been " faithful iri the unrighteoiis 
" mammon, who will commit to your trust the, 
"true riches ?" -if ye have misapplied 'the wealth 
.(called unrighteous, : because the ! source, in ; it ? s 
abuse, of so many evils) with \vhich Providence 
entrusted you, how /can you expect to be favoured 
with this gifts of /his Spirit, and the consolations 
of religion ? " ^But it is addedj " If ye have not 
"beeri^ faithful in that which is another man's; 

; ''' { * ^Hathed's Code of Gehtbo Laws/ p. 140; 
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" who shall give you that which is your own ?" 
The clear, interpretation of this expression must 
be ^derived from the custom which we have already 
named : and then it will import, if ye have been 
dishonest in the administration of the property 
confided 'to you by your -principal, how can ye 
expect; that share of '5 1 which the law ; appropriated, 
to you as your lown, and which you might hive 
demanded, if you had'been found faithful ? 

The difficulty seeins to lie in two points : Firstj 
"The rlLord commehded the unjust steward, be- 
cause he had done wisely." It; has been inferred^ 
thatijesus lent his sanction to fraud, by his ap- 
proval of that which he stated distinctly a"s an act 
of fraud. Such a 'Conclusion is not justified by 
thejexpression, even supposing that it is intended 
of Christ : it would imply no more than that he 
- approved the end which the steward proposed^ in 
securing his own interest, but could not be fairly 
extended to a justification of the means; -^ All that 

he inferred by his own statement was^ thait 
Christians ought to be stimulated to secure an 
eternal good proposed to them, by legitimate 
means, when the world are alive to, their advan- 
tage, and resolutely bent upon securing and ex- 
tending it, by all means, just or unjust; , No more 
could be intended, than that we should take the 
good, and refuse the evil ;- imitate their zeal, 
penetration, and industry, but avoid their corrupt 
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and abominable practices.' But there is ho con- 
. elusive, reason to apply the- commendation to our 
Lord : the term may, and I think clearly- does* 
refer to the master of the steward; who3 although 
justly irritated at his dishonesty^ .could not ,biit' 
admire his ingenuity, in indemnifying himself^ 
according to the practice, of th0 country, for his. , 
services, when he had reason to conclude that he 
should lose the .wages which his evil conduct had 
forfeited, and in doing this in a way in which 
detection was least likely,, for which also he could 
advance some plea of custom, and which would 
procure him friends among those . of his lord's 
debtors whom he had favoured at the same moment 
that he remunerated himself. That he should 
, take more than his legal share, is perfectly con- 
sistent with his character. The second branch of 
the difficulty is in the application of this circum-. 
stance: "And I say unto you, Make to yourselves 
" friends of the mammon of unrighteousness ; 
" that when ye fail, they may receive you into 
" everlasting habitations." Without enumerating 
the several conjectures which have been hazarded ^ 
on this obscure passage, I will apply to it the 
interpretation .which appears to/ me most con- 
sistent with its expressions and its context; without 
assuming, however, that I am exclusively or un- 
questionably right in the exposition. I understand 
the exhortation, * So distribute the, riches with 
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which God has entrusted you and which are 

>-i * 

to most persons the occasions of so much sirir- by 
relieving 'the, necessitous and comforting the 
afflicted,, that these, which are snares to so many, 
may' befriend you, may minister to your comfort, 
usefulness, and piety ; that when ye die, when 
your heart and flesh fail, they whom you have 
^consoled and sustained, and whose happy spirits 
have gone before you, and holy angels, who are 
themselves .appointed to " minister to the heirs of 
salvation," and who delight in deeds of mercy and 
charity, and, above all, God your master, to 
whom you are accountable, as stewards of his 
property, may congratulate your arrival into ever- 
lasting habitations, and welcome you home to 
your perfect and eternal rest.' Mammon is a 
Syriac word, signifying ricji.es, or gain. The un-^ 
righteous mammon may -he well rendered un- 
faithful riches ; alluding not merely to the occa- 
sions of evil which they furnish, but to. the un- 
certain tenure on which we hold them,- they 
deceive those who ; place dependanee upon them, 
by gliding unexpectedly, away. It is evident that 
pur Lord intends a lesson against eovetOtisness . 
therefore he brings the wealth and possessions;, of 
time into contact with the solemn hour of deathy 
when we fail, -and must resign all that we hol(l in 
this world. In justification of; this ; interpretation 
of the passage, I will only produce a cprresppnding 
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exhortation on, ..the part^t ' St. , Paul*,: ,", Charge 
f * ;them .that are . ricn , in i.- this world, .that; they be 
" not high-minded, nor, trust v in, uncertain riches,, 
"but in the living God, uwho giveth.us richly .all, 
" things to enjoy ; .Thajt.they do good, that. they 
" be rich in good .works, ready to distribute, 
" willing to communicate ;, Laying up in store for 
"themselves a good foundation against the/ time 
" to come, that they may lay hold on eternal life." 
Herej as it appears, to. me, the, same, sentiment is. 
expressed in language stripped pf figures : and. in 
both cases it is evident that nothing of merit is 
intended to be attaened to, our obedience ; but 
God rewards men according to their works al- 
though not on account of them : He fits us for 
that glory which we cannot purchase ; and an-, 
nounces our meetness.^for it.* Divine principles 
will always produce berievolent effects, and induce 
the Christian to make such an use of this world as' 

i. * 

God approves. And because he approves it, he 
will express that approbation at, the great day of 
judgment ; and consider,, that which was done in 
his name, for his servants, for his cause, for his 
sake, as done to himself, and, of his free mercy, 
reward it accordingly. , , . 

J must yet detain .you, to examine a little- more 
closely the leading sentiment of this parable ; That 

* 1 Tim. vi. 1719. ' ,'_, - . 
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" the children of this world/' justly -so called/ 
because they live exclusively to it's interests, and" 
are. guided altogether by it's spirit, " are wiser, 
in their generation," in their general actions and 
pursuits 3 " than the children of light :" those who* 
have renounced evil, have received religious in- 
struction, and are aspiring to a world of perfect, 
knowledge and bliss. We are surpassed by mere 
. men of - business and- pleasure, in zeal, activity, 
and penetration'. The man of this world is re-^ 
solute to secure, it's advantages- quick to discover 
where they lie prompt to adopt measures whichi 
may advance them indefatigable in labouring for 
them. He is never off his guard never weary of j 
accumulation -never indifferent on the exchange 
of merchandise. He does not consider six days 
too much to serve his family. He will not fail 
well to examine the title -to an estate which he 1 

'f ' . ." 

purchases. He will always avail himself of the ; 
auspicious moment, to sell or to buy to the 
greatest advantage. But for us, who profess to have 
upon our hands concerns of such infinite importance^, 
and before us a prize of such infinite value^Tr-wet 
cover practical indifference with a profusion of- 
profession we find it difficult to keep our spirits 1 
active, and our feelings alive, one day .-in seven^- we 
are not occupied arid wholly intent in our thoughts' 
upon the one thing needful, as are those upon 
what they deem, the main chance we are not 
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-quick to discern and prompt to improve bur ad- 
vantages we suffer many a golden opportunity to 
slip, .which we can never recover. We may de- 
plore the object of the " children of this world,;" 
-but we must admire' their activity, and stand re- 
proved by their Ardour. " For what d&th'ey toil ? 
-for " : riches, which make to themselves wings, 
and/ fly away, as eagles towards heaven/'- 1 - for 
"things which perish in the using," for empty 
-titles and vain distinctions, for -possessions, 
held on the uncertain tenure of life, and '-jn- 
'.evitably wrested from them by death: and we 
labour for a celestial, crown an eternal good 
an unchangeable inheritance the fruition of God 
himself, and are foiled by the zeal and energy 
'of >,the aspirers after such mean and perishing 
'goods as thee. ' " To us 'belong shame and con- 
fusiori 'of face." 'While' we "'must plead guilty to 
-the charge, let us m'ourn 'over biir iukewarrnriess 
'and folly. , 

'You will' not consider the exposition' of . this 
.parable as merely preliminary to the subject an- 
nounced ' for discussion r; this evening, but as a con- 

1 i 

"stituent part of it : I have therefore entered more 
.fully into it's 'detail than I should otherwise have 
done. In 'both parables, 'the uncertainty of riches 
is. exhibited; "in both," the use and abuse of the 
world are implied'; in both!, avarice is arraigned. 
-The spirit of the world is s indeed, alluded to, in 
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the one case to stimulate, in the other to caution ; 
in both it's object is condemned. Each, therefore; 
has its sentiment, each has circumstances corre^- 
sponding with the other; and there is a common 
.point, in which they meet the censure of, covetous- 
ness., ; For observe the close of the parable of the , 
.unjust steward. " No servant can serve two mas- 
" terjs : for either he will hate the one, and love the 
: " "other; or- else he wil^hold to the one, and despise 
"the other. Ye, cannot serve God and mammon. 
." And the Pharisees also, who r ,were covetous, de- 
" rided him." Connect this with the opening, 
of the parable of a 

THE RICH WORLDLING. 

And he said unto them, "Take heed, and beware 
" of covetousness : for a itian's life consisteth not 
" in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
" sesseth. And lie spake a, parable unto them, 
" saying, The ground of a certain rich man brought 
" forth plentifully : And he thought within himself, 
" saying, What shall I do, because I haye iio 
"room where to bestow my fruits ? And he sa^d, 
" This will I do : I will pull down my barnsj and 
(i build greater ; and there will I bestpwiall my, 
" fruits and my goods. And I will say to my soul, 
"Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years ; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry. 
But God said unto him, Thou fool I this 'night 
thy soul shall be i;equired:Qf -thee : then whos.e 
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** sl$ll those things be, which thou hast provided ? 
** So is he that layeth up treasure for himself, ; and 
" is not rich towards God*. 

Having shewn the connection of these parables, 
as meeting in a common point, and pronouncing a 
common censure against covetousness, it is neces- 
sary to state the occasion, as leading to the pri- 
mary sentiment of this awful representation. The 
occasion was afforded by the solicitation of one of 
his hearers, that he would decide a legal question 
between himself and his brother, arid command' the 
division ,of a disputed inheritance. Whether the 
right was on the part of the complainant, does riot 
appear: but the refusal of our Lord to judge in 
-such a case, was consistent with his declaration 
" My kingdom is not of this world." The energy 
with which he even reproved the solicitation which 
he 'rejected, and the application which he immedi- 
ately made of the circumstance to caution "his 
hearers against covetousness when followed up by 
an illustration so solemn as? the parable which he 
grounded upon it, would seem to induce the con- 
clusion, that he discovered in the disposition of this 
man, not a' love of justice, or a sense of injury, but 
the spirit which he abhorred, and the vice which he 
intended to condemn; The sentiment is, TAe 

folly ^guilty and danger, of setting the affections upon 

\ , ' _ ~ , 
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<this world, and neglecting everlasting concerns : in 
his own words, " Laying up treasure for , ourselves 
and not being rich towards God." To feel this 
sentiment, it behoves us to examine this character 
in all it's bearings. 

Look- at his circumstances: "The ground of a 
certain rich. man brought forth plentifully;" It is 
,well known, that much of the wealth of that day, 
and of that particular country, consisted in land 
, and cattle. Princes were long' enriched by the soil 
over which they ruled ; and their family did not 
disdain . to cultivate the arts , of husbandry. :ReV , 
fi nement, luxury/ and commerce, opened nW 
sources of .wealth, and gave "a new, ^direction to 
mariners and morals, not >of a better, character. 
While the man drew ;hi's supplies from the field, the 
process .of vegetation, or the multiplication of his 
stock to -which , he looked for support, placed 

'-.-" : . ' ! '. " - '- ' ' ;.,.-, ; -*... 11 J 1 ' / *' f 

befoi-e :him, in defiance of his indifference>. iri/;a ' 
striking point of view, >the wonder-working hand 
of God ; but. when his : wealth arose from ,mer-. 
cantile interchange, and a fictitious medium , of 
. circulation,: he was cast more upon his ; own 'in- 
. dustry and ingenuity, as it would appear to him, 
and was, led further in his 'reflections from: the 
Author of all good. , The facilities, however, :thus 
a.fForded to meet the wants andvto promote the 
interests of society, proved that to be of general 
benefit which might minister to individual disad- 
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vantage. And it is evident/ that, to a f , mind pre- 
occupied with the world: the voice of nature speaks 

," ' > r * r ' 

frequently in vain ; while the artificial' sources of 
wealth, opened by modern usages, canribt' rob, God 
of his honour, in the heart of a good man. Through 
whatever channels his prosperity may flow/ he will 
consider the providence of God as it's fountain; * u 
: The circumstances of the individual : prop'osed 
are stated to have been /those of the most ample 
affluence. He seems to have had large possessions 
1 to have already amassed considerable wealth- 
to have been favoured with increasing ' plenty. , It 
is unnecessary to repeat the sentiments already 
expressed on the subject of external prosperity or 
affliction'; but it may be proper to remark, that 
such a jterson as the character supposed is com- 
monly an object of 'envy, especially to the lower 
classes of society. "The heart knowetli it's own 
bitterness :" every one feeling the pressure of 
his individual exercises, deems his own lot 
inferior to that of his neighbour. Those who 
'suffer the pangs of want, the insults of oppression, 
the weakness and misery of indigence, conclude 
no evil so great as that of poverty. Sensible only 
of the' splendour and imposing influence of afflu- 
ence, and painfully alive to their own penury, they, 
overlook the ills attached to the' station they covet ; 
and the contrast of conditions renders the obvious 
advantages of the one more attractive 5 --Jie sub-, 
stantial evils of the other more oppressive. 
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Look, theny at his anxieties : " ^He' thought within 
"himself, saying, What shall I do, because. I -have 
" no room to 'bestow my fruits ?" His riches 

' .'"., . - - .' .-> * .' ' ' * .'. ""'" '*-"*'. ' *", 

were not only not divested of care, but became 
the occasion of trouble. What if tljese evils 
were imaginary in themselves ? To him they were 
real. They disturbed his rest, they occupied his 
thoughts ; they tied .down his heaven-born spirit 
to the world,, , and excluded the desire and the pur- 
suit of eternal objects. What more, or worse, 

{,-.. '._-.. '-...-- ,:.._'.' J . . ' - ^ - ' - '-.-;-' ' 

can the severest :i penury inflict? They had, not 
conferred upon him happiness, for they brought; 
not with , them content. Possession increased 
.desire, accumulation produced incumbrance^ 
" A man's life "-the 'excellence of it, the comfort, 
of it, the end of it " consisteth not in the abun- 
.dance of the things which he possesseth." The 
secret of happiness lies in the heart ; the bosom- 
spring of joy supplies^ the rills of external conso- 
lation. This was the treasure which Jesus gave 
his disciples, as his parting legacy, when he pro- 
mised, "Peace. I leave .with you ; my peace I give 
"unto you ; not as the world giveth, give I unto , 
"you." The .world gives abundance, without 
enjoyment ;- Jesus gives geace. in the mi^st of 
alarms. It. is possible to be rich in the depth of 
poverty. This St. Paul discovered, in .his Own ex-i 
perienpe ; and manifested, in the temper of his 
inind. (f I have learned," he said, ""in whatsoever 
" state I am, .therewith ,tp ; be content. I know. 
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(c both how,', to be abased,, and I know. How. to 
" abound," the last attainment is even more diffi- 
cult than the first : , ' ' every-where, and in all things, 
<( I am instructed, both to be full and to be'hungry, 
" both to abound and to suffer need. I can do all 
( * things through Christ which strengthened! me." 
And .there is a poverty in the midst of riches ; - 
under this evil, the man, whose example is' cited, 
pined, surrounded by unbounded affluence. 

No object in the creation is so pitiable .as a 
poor rich man, without the heart to distribute, and 
without the power to enjoy ! " What shall I do ?" 
pr-was. it necessary to inquire, when so many were 
suffering want around him ? Jf the wealth, which 
it troubled him to hoard, had been scattered, it 
would have eased his cares, and have returned 
fraught with the blessings of those Who were ready 
to perish. He would have been richer for his. libe- 
rality ; for the benediction of God would have 
sanctified that which remained; and hewould.have 
felt that he had sufficient a satisfaction never 
tasted by the covetous. "There is no end to, 



their labour" their eye is not satisfied with 
seeing, n x or their hand with grasping. With a desire 
as enlarged as the grave, they never say,, ,Itis 
enough ! 

Look at his projects. And he said, " This 
" will I do : I will pull down my barns, and 
" build "greater ; arid there will I bestow all my 
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'f fruits and my goods." These. were,secret pro- 
jects " he -thought within himself." And is the 
heart" of man so narrowly watched by Him " who 
understandeth jour thoughts afar off," that there is 
riot a hidden purpose, not a floating conception, 
not a half-formed imagination, hut it is arrested 
by his omniscience, sentenced at his tribunal, and 
written in his book the book which shall be 
opened anid read at the general judgment ? " What 
manner of persons ought we to bel" 
/These were vain projects. , To decrease his cares, 
he multiplies the sources of them. Already in 
possession of enough to torment, he lays his plans 
for the increase and accommodation of his stores. 
When the conscience of the sensualist haunts him, 
his resource is; to plunge deeper Into the vortex of. 
dissipation ; and to purchase a momentary oblivion, 
at the certain expense of ; increased guilt and; 
misery i. When the anxieties of the covetous are 
augmented, they feed the fuel which consumes 
. them, andrender heavier the burdens which already 
press them tp the earth. "The love of the world, 
too, often increases with it's perplexities ; and, like; 
a desperate gamester, it's votaries treble the stake 
with ruin before their eyes. 

; These were selfish projects . Still, his own ease, 
his own distinction, his own importance, alone 
occupied his attention. Incapable of one generous 
sentiment, he calls 'none to share .that which he 
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could -not himself enjoy.- He has no associate' in 
his; pleasures and his, pains. AH his thoughts, 
wishes, schemes, hopes,, and fears, centre in himself.' 
*f I will say, to, my r .soul, Soul, thou hast much 
<f goods laid, up for many years eat, drink, < and 
" be merry." The .worldling has no friends. -The 

miser finds, no , kindred spirit : he shrinks from 

- " 

his own resemblance an another; and,- conscious 

of his own principles, fears to be betrayed, ' over- 
reached, and ; plundered. The selfish man can 
share no pleasures, for he knows no sympathy. 
; Look vat his : presumption. This is visible in. 
every part .of his design, . in every thought of his 
heart, i ; :, , 

; In his. estimation -of property " wz/.fruits, my 
goods, \my barns" he .feels no gratitude for bounty, 
he shews; no ; consciousness of dependence. He 
never asked? himself, (whose rain, descended upon' 
the field ; whose sun,. xwhose .air, and whose ihand, 
wrought the secret process of vegetation. Appro- 
priation; gives a charm : to all the possessions of 
life : a sensation of pieculiar pleasure, plays around 
the heart ; when the man can look around him, and 
say, This is, mine /every field, every tree, every 
flower, has a new charm. But this is a pleasure 
which , a sense ; of dependence upon God, and a 
spirit',,of gratitude: towards him, -will increase",and 
perfect; and Without these, it is criminal and 
transient. Nor let the poor .Christian, who-has not 
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. so much land .as to set his foot pri, wm'chpaccbrct- 
ing to the, .usage, of this world, he -can call his 
-own, be discouraged: he can lift his eyes to the 

. sun, moon,- and stars, and say, " My Father made 
them, all :" he can stretch his arms towards the 
heayen,qf heavens, and say, "There is my inheri- 
tance.'* ;;And a voice is heard from the most; 
excellent: Glory,: ratifying his. claim, and saying,; 
"All things are yours ." 

In =tjhe formation tof his plans, his presumption! 
appears. '" This will I do : I-'wi'll pull down my 
barns, and build greater.."-^ (( Go to, now, ye that; 

^ "say, To-day or toMnorrow- we will go in.tp such 
ee a city, and continue there a year, and buy and 
" sell, and get gain : Whereas, ye know not what 
<f shall be ,on the morrow : For what is your 
" life.? It is even a vapour, that appeareth for a 
*f little time, and then vanisheth away. For that 
". ye ought to say, If the Lord will> we shall live, 
f( an<l .do . this, or that. But now ye rejoice in 
your boastings : all such rejoicing is evil., 
' .Therefore,- to him that knowetli to ; do good, v and 
'f ;doeth it not, to;hini it is sin^:" . 

"His presumption appears, further, in the extent 
of 'his calculations, "Years" -".. many, years," 
years of uncliminished health and^prosperity. He 
-never reflected that sickness might invade his 

r ,:.;* James/iv. 13 ]?. " ; ; .' ... 
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constitution"; - that - accident mightt! destroy his 
stores; or that, violence might wrest .from him his 
possessions. No-man has a rightto calculate upon 
unshaken health and, comfort, even if life be pro- 
longed to him. Years 'will, bring infirmities ; and 
the days of darkness are-many. We cannot safely 
calculate upon to-morrow ; still less, surely, upon 
" many years." Yet every man is, to a certain 
extent,, such a vain, and irrational, and presum- 
ptuous speculator. Still less did he anticipate the , 
sentence which hung over him. 
. Look at his punishment. " But God said unto 
" him, Thou fool ! this night thy soul shall be re- 
(e quired of thee : then, whose shall those things 
(S be, which thou hast provided ?" Death is always 
terrible; terrible even- to the Christian, when .the 

* . i .... . VK , 7 

fears of, futurity disappear, and the valley is lighted 

* i 

up by the beams of immortality. Nature dreads 
the mortal foe, dreads the last conflict; and how- 
ever expected the stroke may have been, it -sur- 
prises at last. Death to a rich man has terrors 
peculiar to- his circumstances, his .habits of, life;, 
his modes of thinking. Affliction sanctified pre- 
pares for the tomb; but the summons is .terrible .to 
him who is at ease in his posvsessions-r-rwho :has 
much to . lose, and frequently little to hope. Even 
.such. a spirit might be weaned from time. and life, 
by suffering. How often the afflicted are reconciled 
jto the change by endurance ! How often the heart 
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is made soft by pain, and prepared for the reception 
' of the truths of the gospel, against which it was ' 
once closed. God makes the dying bed the birth- 
place of the spirit.~But here it is sudden death 
a removal irresistible, and \ at once, frbfn health \ 
affluence, and ; ease a dissolution, terrible as it 
was f unforeseen and unprovided for -a. summons 
to jthe tribunal, of a worldly man with all his imper- 
fections on his head, and all his presumptuous 
schemes quick within him. It was a death whose 
horrors were heightened by the consideration of it 
as a mark of divine displeasure. It is avowedly a 
punishment. The soul is ; required, for which he 
had made no provision. An account of his pos- 
sessions is demanded, of which he had made so ill 
ariuse. O! if it were to be said, to any one of us, 
by the same prevailing voice, " This night thy soul 
shall be required of thee," whose face would not 
turn pale ? whose heart would not tremble ? 
who has not unrepented sins to confess ? unfi- 
nished plans to execute ? holy resolutiohs post- 
poned; to a' future arid distant day ? a long 
account to settle ? a balance of fearful moment to 
be struck P-^ And if the issue were safe, the manner 
of the summons would be still awful. How justly 
is such a character charged with folly ! In the 
possession of every advantage for cultivating the 
mind, distributing consolation to others, ,secur- 
ing ? his own interests, ione vile passion absorbed 
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every feeling,, and .extinguished every generous prin- 
ciple, the loye .of the world, the. love di money, 
as centring in itself all that was (desirable in time; 
and worth .living for, in, his estimation. 'What 
folly was that which could -thus rest upon the pre- 
sent so transient, so unsatisfying, so mingled with 
evil, as every man finds it as_ even he must have 
felt, in' some' sad solemn moments,! What- folly 

* ' 

was that which could overlook the future, with ' all 
it's destinies, pressed upon > his .reflections by -the 
consideration of mortality,, which , finds ,it's'i way to 
the conscience of the most dissipated, > of ten \. in 
their gayest hours ! . \VTiat folly to, banisfasuch 
reflections ; to postpone .to a. remote/ period,-, and 
when the ^powers of nature 'should fail, -'concerns 
/of, infinite consequence, and to,; sacrifice thenrto, 
the schemes of a flattering hope which .were /never 
realized ! He calculated ill, or r.epelle'd' reflection 1 
altogether. He stands to all ages a monumefitjof 
judgment, a beacon of \admonition,, at pillar -.of 
wrath ; upon which is inscribed; and let the worldly 
, and the covetous draw near and read thesentencej ' 
" What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the 
" whole world, and lose his own soul ? or what 
" shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?" 

But he stands not alone. The history of man- 
kind is replete with such melancholy examples 
examples of time mis-spent, talents abused, eter- 
nity neglected., ' te So is^very one that layeth up 
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treasure for himself, and' is not rich towards God." 
Thousands 'have been impelled by the 'same folly; 
to. rear the same baseless fabrid, to see -it struck, 
by the whirlwind, and to 'perish in it's ruins. Will 
nothing awaken the careless* to a sense of their 
guilt and danger ? Must the- whole frame 'of nature 
be dissolved, and the tribunal actually be set, the 
books opened, and the Judge rouse himself in his 
$eatr of majesty, before they will believe arid trem- 
ble-?/ : ': Will they 'wait till the stroke of mortality 
descends upon themselves in a moment, before 
thepshake off the day-dreams 1 of a distempered 
fancy, and awake to the awful realities of ari 
impending eternity ?-. It comes -the "inevitable 
perioxl'of presfent existence hastens on. So far 
as- we ;afe individually- concerned^ " -the rend of all 
things : w at--liandv '/-The ; power which arresteij 
this unthinking -trifler in the> midst of his career, 
is>addressing every lover 'of tm's w6rld^--is address^ 
ing : us. : '- 1 It is^^the ; voice of resolution, but it is the 
vpice'of -frifehdship also : " TMs'wfil 1 1 do uht6 
at&because I-will db' thus unto thee, Pre- 
46 meet { t% Gddl" : - 
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MATT. XXIV. 32. 

* / >* ' \ 

Nmv learn a parable of the Fig-tree, 

W E are again sent abroad* into, the walks' -of 
nature, to -gather from her vegetative process 3 feli-* 
gious instruction.' The creation is the temple 'of 
God, no less than the sanctuary. There the 1 prayer 
may be offered, and the, anthem raised ; the spirit 
be informed) ' 'and 'the 'Deity worshipped*. ' The 
patriarch went' out into the field at even-tide to 
meditate : and he who woukl converse with heaven 
in tne silent tranquillity of contemplation, must 1 
retreat from the crowded city, Ivith' it's cares 'arid 
it's noise, into the quiet 'country, where every blade 
of grass, every wild flower, every leaf, is' replete' 
with admonition or consolation. ' When the- scrip- 
tures are about to convey religious infofma'tibn, 
they take their disciple by the -hand, arid say, 
Let us go forth into the field; let us lodge in the 
villages. -Let us get up early to the vineyards ; 
" let us see if the vine flourjsfy whether the tender 
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"grape appear, and the pomegranates bud forth." 
The volume of nature, and that of inspiration, were 
written by the same hand. They exhibijb the same 
characters of -majesty? and ^beriejplence. They al- 
ternately disclose -the same -features of splendour 
and obscurity Y*tliey]mu^ 
The scriptures form a delightful exposition of 
nature ; while, with correspondent harmony, the 
visible creation sometimes affords a copious and 
luminous commentary upon the bible. 

The illustrations deduced from vegetation are 
numerous, and striking. "Some of these have .been 
already produced in ; a former Lecture, ; and others 
no ,less important remain. They, present- a Beau- 
tiful coincidence with the leading topic of this 
evening; and, although, they cannot be largely .de- 
tailed, must not be wholly passed over in silence, 
^hese are distinguished, as are all pur Lord's; pa- 
rables, by much point in expression, much interest 
in respect of the subject to be elucidated, and 
much force in their respective applications. Take 
an, example*. "And he said, So is the kingdom 
"of God, as if a man should cast seed into the 
".ground; and should sleep, and rise night and 
" day, and the seed should spring and grow up 3 he 
" knoweth,not how. , For ; the earth -bringeth forth 

\ " 

" fruit, of herself; first the blade, then the ear, 

* Mark iv. 2629. -' 
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Cf . after that the full corn in the ear. '< -But .when the 
".fruit is .brought forth, immediately he putteth'in 
" the sickle, because, the harvest is come.'' . Here is 
the secresy of divine operation. It is impossible for 
the gospel not to produce some effect ; .and .that 
effect shall be precisely what God in tended : '" For 
"as the rairi> cometh down and- -the snow from 

( ' x , 

" heaven, and returneth, not thither,' -but watereth 
" the earfh, . and maketh, it .bring forth andubu'd, 
" that it may 'give seed to the sower j and bread to 
" the eater ; , So shall my -word be that goeth* out 
" of, my mouth J it shall not return, unto me void 1 : 
tc but it .shall accomplish that which I please^ 'anoV. 
" it shalLprosperin^the thing whereto I sentitv" 
The same sentiment is -here advanced, under-' the 
image "of vegetation itself. Human v agency- is,' to 
cast "the seed into the, ground! not- to determine 
what shall be- it's produce: and-wherp at ; 'length 
;the effect appears;- it's cause is ; concealed''; f "it 
- springs and -grows he ' kndweth not '' how,"- 1 - his 
labours have been rendered successful -by a mightier 
agency than his own '; and though these ' were 
painful and , laborious, occupying his daily- 'exer- 
tions and -his nightly'* cogitations though' these 
also ; were necessary, because prescribed the 'event 
is dependent exclusively upon the divine benedic- 
tion, as it is wrought alone by divine power : nor 
, can he point, out the exact way- in which it was 
promoted and secured. Here is"also>a process 
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which illustrates the progression of, religious, 
ciple, "first the blade, v then the ear,, after that 
the full corn in the ear." All is riot attained at 
once. We advance in 'knowledge, experience, and 
holiness. We are to cultivate the graces , of the 
Spirit, by employing , the means .of religious im- 
provement ; and the power which communicated, 

* ,'* , 

Js pledged to sustain, to increase, and ,to -multiply 
them. To be satisfied, in our examination of our- 
' selves, with the attainments of the last year, is 
,coolly and criminally to relinquish all the influence 
of present advantages, which ought neither to be 
'less prized, nor less productive. Here.is further, 
'ijie gathering home of the Christian 'to Ms- : 'eternal 
rest. " When ittie fruit is brought t forth, immecu- 
" ately he putteth' v in. the! sickle^ because : the 
" harvest is; cdrne." 51ie graces of? the Christian 
.character are ; growing up} to perfection -a ^perfec- , 
;tion attainable; only .in; the ; r future world, towards 
which, ;hp!wever,ithey are. continually advancing* 
.jHeayen is but* the consummation ;of / that jwork 

^ '-"-; ".>''- - f s,' ' , .' ' 

/wliichthe Spirit of God ^pw commences in, the 
hearts pfhi people. Np new : prinjciples are im- 
,planted v in the world of Ijliss ; ;but; those ( which are 
noty ^imparted, ^ are then perfe.cted. Holiness^there: 
,ttecbmes perfeptipn ; iit is the; same .principle 'ma-, 
.tured : it is called , grace in! the bud, the full ;blosspm 
js .glory. ; And ;wlien, :;by ijastructiori, by affliction, ? 
the yiaripus methods of Providence and t>f 






discipline^ thW graces 8f the r cK 
fsai'hts ( are' gathe'r&i 'nome. ; j <I)eatKls f ttf%em~an 
easy transitio'n 'W hea'ven^ ^'Their ! f tie|)artufe * is 
' withoift violence^an^ui^ 

" 'down mto^tKeirgi-^'m^ goofF6la%e ; like 7 a 

' ' 



'^conclusion of 'this 
awaits' -a Different class' 'of character, "ihte* 1 illus- 
trktion of which is not dissimilar! \ f<t Eve r rjr pil&nt 
" which' my heavenly Fatherhatlf not' planfeo^sBall * 
<{! be rooted up*'." - The 'persons ''alluded <i*o 'are 
supposed to have 'advantages thejr were planted. 
A' "weed is ; a spontaneous j 'j)rddu(itiori.' A f plant; 
implies ground chosen and 1 p'repardo^ fo'r it's re- 
ception., care employed to nurture 1 ft/ it's vegetanori' 
and growth diligently superintended; T^ese nave 
been brought into the lMu ( fclif 'l>y lb,cal p'dsitiqn, 
'by ministerial difigence 5 oy" parental tenderness': 
they have the benefit of religious' instruction, ' but 
they do not profit by f tlieir' advantages' :'', .To' 'be 
fourtiT in 'th ; e church, is ridt sufficient to'^de'cjide the 
cliaradter : l those alone are safe^ ' who ' are brought 
there by th'e" agency of 'the My 1 Spirit. ' these 
are distinguished by -their religipus character and 
consistency. And -'the distinction sliali "be ren- 
dered universally visible in tlie issue; when the 
Christian indeed shall be transplanted to a J 'soil 
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more congeniakto ,his nature ;,and the mere pro- 

t il j i* , Oln t ' I ' / '.''> - | , , V 

fessqr, ftqrn ^frcjm, fthe .plantation which Jheven- 
cumbers,j ( shall be, cast forth r tq p.erish. A .. r . ; 
t God isj in efjfegt,* called tliQ[husbandman : and, f 4n 
perfect . cqmfcir.mity^, to f> 'this-,; representation, the 
Psalmist writes, " Those- thai; be planted' in 
" the ; hpuse . of } ^the }.Lp,rd, ; .shall flourish ' in /the 

ff ,courts.of our God. -They shall still bring forth 

- ' >< i f > , ^ i ,* f i > ' i i - 1 , J j ' ' 

" fruit ^in - r ;old age ; ;they shall be fat and flou- 
".rishing : To, ( shew ^hat the Lord is upright : he 
" is my rock/, and there is no unrighteousness in 
"f,him.", . A different, statement is indeed made : 
But' in both cases, the necessity of his superin- 
tendence, the . wisdom of his discrimination, 
and the justice of, his r decision," are exhibited. 
It is not pqssible to leave -this .figure without 

, r ! '..;', i ' , j "1 : , 

adverting to another beautiful similitude ( employed 
by our Lord, established upon the same position: 
" I am the true vine, and my Father is, the- hus- 
".jbandman. Every branch in me that beareth 
" not fruit, he taketh away: and every branch 
" that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, rthat it may 
" bring forth more fruit*." , This allegory con- 
tains all the substance of the two which precede 
it : iriasmuch as it points out the miserable/; end 
of professors ^of religion, whose ^external con- 
formity to thie observances of religion constitutes 
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the, whole *of theirJjust/ pretensions ;narid at the 
same - time establishes -the - promise .: of. s security 
attached to , the unassuming -and unaffected; cna-^ 
racter of the> Christian. , But it . has ^significant 
and. momentous -import of. it's own,-r-that , the 
fruitfulness -of the .Christian arises 'from! a real 
union with Christ : and that the barrenness of the 

7 ^ i 

professor/ notwithstanding his arrogant and im- 
posing pretensions, is to be accounted for on ,the 
principle that he is wholly a stranger to -such :a 
vital connection. To take this image in the sense 
in which the apostle Paul has employed it, we 
must call it "ingrafting:" for althougjlyhe employs 
this term relative to the , Gentiles ; admitted into 
the privileges which the Jewish, church had for- 
feited, and thus ^applied it to a .body rather than 
to individuals, it is no less .true, that every real 
Christian is extracted " from the olive-tree, which 
is wild -by nature, and grafted",, into this " tree of 
life."; In one word, the grand sentiment to-be 
inferred from this image is expressed-.. in our 
Lqrd's own application of it: " Abide in me, and 
" I in youi As the branch cannot bear fruit - of 
" itself, except it abide in the vine ; no more * can 
"ye," except ye abide in me.. Jam thevvine,^e 
" are the branches.: . he that abideth in me, and I 
" in him, the . sanie .bringeth forth much, fruit i 
" for without me ye can do nothing." 

In the same train of illustration theiparable of 
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our Lord\ presents itself/ whicb'says,'. ' ( If theydfo 
" these things in , a greeri' tree; what shall be done 
" in the dry * ?" ! The allusion appears -to be, to aft 
ancient expedient of . seating, fire to th& root of, a 
, tree, and feeding it with fuel until the tree fell : 
and an illustrious traveller'^ whose .production, of 
customs from Abyssinia, novel arid strange to ,us> 
subjected his veracity to many: insulting com- 
ments, but who : has been since confirmed in most 
of 'his -ie&dirig representations by subsequent evK 
derices, states., that, whole forests, with their un- 
derwood and vegetation, aje thus consumed^ It 
is evident, that xvhile the. livirig tree, with all it's 
foliage and juices-T-the vital lymph : circuiatir^ 
through every channel, Would ; yield slowfy to the^ 
influence of the fire, the blasted and dead, trunk 
would fall under it's p'ower without resistance. 
Tlie application of this expressive image is made 
by the apostle Peter : "For the time, income ; that 
judgment must begin at the house of God : arid 
if it-first begin at us, what snail the end 'be of 
them that obey riot: the gospel of God? And if* 
"the rightebus scarcely be s^ve'd, where shall th6 
"sinner and; the ungodly appear ?" .:;', .,'". 

> Following the same order of nature, we always 
expect every thing to, be produced after it's kind. 
"Do men gather grapes of thoms> and figs of 

**.'' .' '. - , ' - 
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thistles! ?" was^the inquiry,' of rjjesusj,, wherbhe, was 
demonstrating character frorii< it's influenqer And 
St. James employed , a . similar ' image, whieri 
he asked, " Can the fig-tree, my brethren,, bear 
olive-berries ?.. either a vine, figs,?" Such a cir- 
cumstance would be< as -contrary to the .ordinary 
course,- as to the original constitution of nature ; 
the primary -law of .which,- by which it has .ever 
been regulated,* was, " Let the earth bring forth 
<e grass, the herb yielding seed, and. the fruit-tree 
"yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed - is an 
" itself, upon the earth j and it was so. -And the 
" earth brought forth grass, anci herb yielding fruit 
" after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose 
" seed was in - itself, after mV kind : and God saw 
' " that it was good." Thus were characters to be 
distinguished by their conduct. And as the plant 
was distinguished from another by it's production 
so one tree, of the same name, of the same ap- 
pearance, might be known from another by- the 
value or the worthlessness of it's 1 fruit. It is, not 
every fruit-bearing tree that produces useful of 
acceptable fruit. This is but extending the* sen- 
lament a little beyond absolute barrenness : and it 
is done- by our Lord, in the context of the last- 
, quoted passage, when he says, "Even so every 
" good tree bringeth forth good fruit ; but a corrupt 

. _w C, : r . , ,-rf-^ 
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" tree .bringeth forth evil fruit. -A good tree cannot 
" bring forth .evil fruit, . neither can a>corrupt tree 
" bring .forth good fruit. .<-., Every -itreejthat b>nngeth 
" riot ( forth good fruit, is hewn down, and cast into 
"' the fire.- Wherefore by; their fruits ye shall; kn0w 
" them*." .He applies sthis imagery distinctly to 
professors, whp'iare either destitute of, any religious 
character, or whose spirit arid temper-do not coincide 
with the character and precepts ;of the gospel. To 
beitot'ally devoid of energy is not worse than to 
employ pur activity in: a way which is inconsistent 
with the prescriptions of; .religion. In truth, it 
will eventually be found, that while many will be 
excluded from heaven, on account of what they have 
omitted, not fewer will forfeit that blissful state 
by what they haye done. ; ' 

To wind up these scattered similitudes with an 
image which applies to them all, and which brings 
us nearer our immediate object ? the forerunner of 
Jesus has remarked, "Now also ;ithe axe is laid 
"imto; '.'the root of the trees ; therefore every tree 
" which bringeth not forth good fruit" notvj^rM^ 
merely, but .good fruit - " is hewn down, and cast 
" into the fire t." It is required of every pra- 
fessor that he should not only act, but act con- 
sistently. A dreadful consummation of the present 
life is .before him ;; and the sentence is^ a character 

* Matt. vii. 17 20. ', f Ib. iii. 10. 
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conformed to .the, precepts and : spirit ;of ^re^ 
ligion,. or everlasting , ruin.! The .danger is im 7 
-rninent for- the judgment impends. . No ;time is 
to be lost. The axe, is not, only, sharpened, but 
.brought to the spot, laid- at the 'root of the 
offending . plant, and ,. waits only the agent to 
employ the ready instrument. This is the .very 
point to which we were desirous of leading your 
attention,; as .it necessarily introduces and power- 
fully ' enforces the subject of, this evening pro- 
ceeding r upbnvthe.same principles, through similar 
imagery, to the same conclusion. " Now learn a 
parable of the fig-tree ." " A certain man had 
J ' a fig-tree planted. in. his vineyard ; and he came 
"and sought .fruit thereon, and .found none. 
" Then said he unto the dresser of his vineyard, 
" Behold, these three years I come seeking fruit 
"on this fig-tree, and , find ; none : ,cut it down; 
" why cumbereth" it the ground r - And he answer- 
ing said unto him, Lord, let it alone this year 
also, till I shall dig about it, and, dung it :, And 
"' if it bear fruit, well : ""and if not,, then after that 
" thoushalt cut it down*." 

i ' 

, , The Jig-tree is frequently employed, in preference 
to others, to elucidate religious subjects, when 1 
these .borrow their illustrations from .the process 
of v vegetation. The, advance of .the spring into 

j '' ''"- - 

t Luke xiii. dQ. . 
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Summer is marked , by the fig-tree; ahdourLorclj 
therefore, enforces the observance of those signs 
which were to precede the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by this familiar image. "When his branch 
"is yet tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know - 
f that summer is nigh : so likewise ye, when fe 

]>,.; . ." - :-.. ..." .... . ' -:< ,../ ,.' , r, . . 

**\shall see all Vthese things, know that it is near, 
'" even at the doors *.** It is evident/ from the 
frequent selection of this tree ; for"- purposes of 
elucidation;, that it was common in , the East ; 
Jesus preferring the ordinary ',-' production's of na- 
ture i to expound his meaning, because those were, 
.constantly within the reach of the multitude, and 
incessantly reminded his hearers of the i truths 
which they were employed to explain and es- 
tablish. And it appears that there- was a species 
of the fig-tree, a sort of sycamoreand some- 
times so translated in the gospels which' grows 
by the way-side ;."_ and was the subject of a mi- 
racle performed by our Lord. As this miracle 
\vas>a sign ot the very same truths which are con- 
veyed to us in this parable, and as such types 
Were often to be considered as allegories ad- 
dressed to the eye, it shall -be noticed in this 
j)lace. " And on the morrow, when they were- 
" come from Bethany, he was hungry : Arid seeing 
"a fig-tree afar off, having leaves, he came, if 

-;.:,. . , : . _i_ , , r 

* Matt. xxiv. 32/33. 
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" haply he might fi'n'd" any- thing ^thereon*: and 
" when he .caine ..to -.*t> .he/, found .ho thing but 
% leaves ;-*fo'f ; the time, of figs was'.ndt ;yetr. And 
" Jesu'& answered and,said;untojto,'No ma'n.eat fruit 
"of thee 1 -hereafter for. ever. -Arid his disciples 
fe heard it. .... And in , the m'ornirigj as they' passed 
"> by, they saw the figr-tree'dri&l up from; the roots.''':" 
fWhile 'obviously 'the guilt of jdnfruitfulness is 
piinished alike. in \ the miracle and in -the jar'ablfe^ 
it s'eems necessary to notice this. singular .circum- 
stance; bo.th.because.it has some obsciirity in itsbl^ 
and .ibecause scepticism has.avkile'd itself of this^ 
either to deny ( the mirafclef,'or to a'rraigri the justice 
of the sentence pronounced against the -tree* 
The difficulty lies in the expression, " the time of 
figs was not yet:" how,'- then, could . the Savioxir 
expect to find them ? and; why did he curse the 
tree for hot finding that which it was out of the 
course of nature to prodiice? It has, been an- 
swered, that the passage may well be rendered, 
" theL fig-season was not yet" the.-'harvest^the 
time for. gathering them in.: therefore, 4f -this trfee x 
had noi been barten, the fruit would have-beeri cer- 
tainly upon, it;, because th.egeneral,period of stripping- 
the trees was not come. This would be perfectljr 
satisfactory, .if at were not the fact, that the fig-tree 
ordinarily /ipens at .a inucK more advanced period 
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than is here supposed. This event took place 
about March; whereas our 'Lord himself states 
the putting forth of the green ; leaf of this tree as 
the signal of the approach of summer* > The ge- 
neral fig-trees^ in, their maturity, fluctuate betweeii 
the close of April and the middle of June. But 
there is a species of this tree, commonly called , 
the " mulberry-leaved,"- well known in Egypt,, and 
planted by the way-side, inferior in quality to the 
other fig-trees, which are therefore more diligently 
cultivated, but constituting the food of the com- 
mon people," which is always green, and bears 
" fruit several times in the year, without 6b- 
" serving any certain seasons V a difference of 
two months being common in these trees, between 
each /other. This was .manifestly the tree ap- 
proached by our Lord, from it's position by the 
way-side; and, " he came, if haply he might find 
any .thing thereon ;" because it had no certain 
season, and because it was green when the choicer 
fig-tree had not yet budded. , Some of these kind 
of- fig-trees bear fruit as frequently as seven times > 
in the . year. Is it necessary to add, that this 
tree 'Standing by the wayrside, \as a .common 
hedgertree, was ^nqt private property ; therefore^ 
when our Lord caused it ;to; wither for purposes of 

public instruction, he inflicted no personal injury ? 

i 

* See Norden's Travels in Egypt, vol. i, p. 79, 
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r leaving * v shewn, the^analpgy^of jjthis miracle with 
the -present ,subject> which, r;alpne induced us to 
examine -'it's, circumstances/- itois,, necessary now to 
refer to the occasion oh which the parable of , > > , 

-THE BARREN r FIG-TREE 

was spoken. ' By a correct Cl attentioh to the con- 
iiection of the respective 1 -parables] we best' learn 

f < ' r * * t ' " 

their leading .sentirri'ents: 'and^t ought to be our 
first object, in every instaric'ey to : discover what 'bur 
Lord intended by the images which 'he employed, 
and not to apply bur ingenuity to a whimsical, 
although plausible- "use 'of them t; " There were 

* t ' t ' * 

" present at that 'season 'some that told him of the 
" Galileans^ whose blood -Pilate had mingled with 
" their sacrifices. And Jesus answering, said unto 
" themy Suppose ye that these Galileans' were 
( " sinners" above all the Galileans, because they suf- 
^ feredsuchthirigs?' I tellyqu^Nay : but except ye 
" repent, ye shall all likewise 'perish. Or those 
<c eighteen, upon whom -the tower in Siloam fell, 
cf and slew them, think- ye ( that they were sinners 
" above all men that -dwelt 1 in Jerusalem-? I tell 
fe you, ' Nay ; but - except ye repent, ye shall all 
" likewise perish.-' - 
j The generous mind of Jesus Christ corrects 'the 

' ^ t * - " f: * 

sentiments which- ' these people seemed to enter- 
tain, that such awful and unusual providences were 
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to be considered i as"("ju<igmerit-s . " ' '-This* j opinion 
appeared 'to be a* prevailing' Superstition' f a'mong x the 
Jews-; -'for, oWo'ne'ocfcasidnV "'aWesus^paksed'by, 
* he saw . a man :who'> wa's^ blind' >fronv 'his ^bijftli'.^ 
And his disciples asfecj/.'him/ faying 1 , " Master, 
who "did sin,, this ^ man, or^ his -parents,' that he 
was^born blind ?", h , r ln this instance,' 1 also,';the 
mild, and merciful f Redeemer- repelled the fctigoted 
insinuation, and answered, te Neither hath this 

..'] ' * * J fi ' * -* 

" man sinned/ nor his parents 1 ; but that the works 
" pf Qod should- be-made manifest in him." Not 
that he was .guil^ss^^or.Jiis.parents ; but that he 
was not visited with, his blindness on account of 
sin : -but it was ordained as an occasion to the 
working pf one of those r mh;acles of compassion 
which so often , graced -the Jife of Jesus Christ: 
The event .which was Announced to our- Lord, was 
a display of that tyranny 5 which is to be feared and 
expected from -a government like that of Pilate, 
who acknowledged -no law but his pas.sipns, 'and 
subordinated justice to caprice; The second inci- 
dent, narrated by Jesus j^imself, is one instance of 
those inscrutable 'dispensations of Divjn'e Prpvi- 
deiice, which will never be unrolled m&l vthat 
day wjben God i shall uipfpld his ; i om jcnysteribuis 
des>igos. - The<first, originatMg in )humaB caprice^ 
might be more rationally considered marjfyrdom 
than execution ; for they died sacrificing, and pos- 
sibly for conscience-sake? for it is .the act of a 



tyrant) to.-usuj'p dominion ,,OYCT cojnjsciejlce'. 'A 3 
second -elucidate's that principle,\oHi r hicb$i because 
bf our propensity to judge others,' we cannot T be too 
foequentlyirfcijiinded^that ..we cannot determine 
men's sins?Ky their calamities- From ? both,Sari 
important inference is drawn .: ' f 'Except ye repent, 
y.e x - shall all likewise^ perish/' To establish >!the 
necessity, of repentance, this ,,parable is/ spoken; 
(Discovering j th'e disproportion -between the graces 
of the 'best, characters, and the advantages wnich 
they have enjoyed, the total " absence of - religiori 
in many jprdfessors, amidst -the most 'extensive 
means of religious improvement ; and' presenting, 
,as -its, leading sentiment, r the guifaand-dahger,6f 
possessing 'religious advantages, without 'exhibiting 
a ^corresponding character of purity and' activity. 

He spake also this parable': A certain ma'riliad 
a fig-tree -planted in his 4 vineyard ; and he came 
" and sought fruit thereon, and found none." 5 T/ie 
$g-tree was probably intended more immediately 
to expose the Jewish nation, who, in the -enjoy- 
ieht of so many distinguished spiritual blessings, _, 
liad pjbved so utterly worthless. Accordingly; ',' by 
the mOuth bf !| the prophet Isaia'h*, 'he represented 
the guilt and ingratitude of; this pebble, upon 
whq v m he had conferred- so ,many privileges, under 
corresponding image. " Now will I 1 sing to 
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" well-belove&'a song of my beloved/'touehihg his 
" vineyard. ., My- well-beloved hath a vineyard'in 1 a 
fruitful hill : ' And he fenced . . itj.and gathered 
the stones thereof, and f planted- it with the 
" choicest vine, and',built;.a tower in the midstbf.it, 
" and also toade a wine-press therein: andhelooked 
" that it should bring. forth grapes' and.it brought 
" forth: wild grapes. And now, -O -inhabitants, of 
" Jerusalem, and men of f Judah," judge, ,1'pray.youj 
" betwixt me and my vineyard. , What could have 
" .been done more 'to my vineyard, that>Ihav.e not 
"donein.it? wherefore, when I looked* that: it 
," should bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild ' 
" grapes ? And now, go ,to I will tell you what I 
" will do to my vineyard : I will, take away, the 
" hedge thereof, and it shall be eaten up: .and 
"break, down the : wall thereof, and it .shall be 
" trodden down. And. I will lay it waste : it shall 
"- not be pruned nor digged ; but there shall come 
" up briers and thorns : I will also command the 
" clouds, that they rain no rain upon it. . For the 
"vineyard of .the Lord of Hosts is the house of 
"Israel, and the men of Judah his pleasant pliant: 
and he looked for judgment, butybehold. oppres- 
sion .;, for righteousness, ibutfcehbld a^cry."- 
however pointed this .parable was agains.t the 
pie to whom it was addressed, it's truths and -it's 
admonitions are universal. The professor in every 
age a whose fruitless life bears no resemblance to 
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,. -his, ample privileges, is this DarrenlfigTtreeJ JArid. 
ttntii; the expenment can' be .actually made, arid his ~ 
" character clearly developedj/circumstanced as he.is, 

arid lair as he appears, he is this tree of promise!;. 
The vineyard is.the <Church.~This w.as { not one 

* of those wild' fig-trees which 1 , grew, ,or wereieafe-, 
lessly planted, by the road-side ; but' one* supposed 
to be of a more generous nature, and tended- .with 
corresponding assiduity, 'the separation * of 'the 

- Christian ; body from the world is naturallyi sug- 
. gested by an inelbsure ; ^andthe^ cultivation .applied 

to the garden, or the field, becomes an appropriate 
.image of -those superior 'advantages to be enjoyed 
in a state', of x religious communion. "Peculiar pri- 
vileges^ are, attached to churchrinembefship. ' *The 
ordinary means , of grace, - thet^eacling the scrip- 
tures, arid their public exposition the anthem of 
general praisethe * fervent'and^universal prayer 
the recurrence of these ordinancesall are v inva- 

1 ^ >* * ' 

' luable, and- Bought to be influential ; and "jto ithfese 

1 distinguished privileges every one of, my hearers 
has, or might liave,. admission. . /,'""%'' 

, The proprietor is God ; by Him these ordinances 
were, instituteinstituted,' not. as necessary to 
himself, but ^is essential to us. 'From their :obser- 
vance, He can j derive/ no accessioh^of ^happiness; 
from their neglect, -no diminution of " majesty : 

: but; upon -our .obedience ' depends our' well-bethg. 

( ^ If e, has .therefore ..constituted .that a duty ]tvhich is 
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'indeed a privilege; tb-add -to it, the for;ce.6f obliga- 
tion i H&. coristrains.'us,^ if I may - so speak, to 
our own interest.' -From him all tlie means of 
religious^ improvement are derived: 'and, if they 

'secure the "end prop'osed by them, we. owe their 
success entirely- to, -the agency of , his Spirit. To 
Hiin^ every tribute, of love, gratitude, and obedience, 
is due. ^ .... 

'The* expectation of fruit^-is a requisition of 
Christian graces. It is- expected, that those who' 
profess " to ,be, disciples of- Christ, should exhibit 
his spirit, . should exemplify his humility, his for- 
bearance,, his devotion, his resignation, his purity, 

-his mild and animated affections, his diligence and / 
activity. And should any.be disposed to ask, What 
fruit, does God- require? I, answer them by refer- 

.ring to .the important 'list of. graces which St; Paul 
has drawn, out .and enumerated " The fruit! of the 
" Spirit is, love, jay^ p.eac,e. A longTSiiffering, gentle- 
cc ness, goodness, faith, meekness, ^temperance." 

; Nor, are .these, all. "<Finlly, l)ithren, whatsoever 
"things are true,,, whatsoever 'things are .honest, 

, - f whatsoevei^thifcgs^ar&just, whatsoever things are 
^ pure^jf whatsoever^ i^hingSi sar^, -lovely, whatsoever 
"n things -are ,of , gqodjorepprt, if there, be any virtue, 
" andliftjj^re-be any ^praise, .think.on. these things;" 
Itiiis a. ^eflsona6/6A.exp,ectation; rfor great are 
our advantages . And f is it. not, just: that we should 
be judged accordingly? When: the poor -heathen, 



"< feelings after God, .-hShaply ;hermay^nhd;.hira,!' 
misses 'hisx'way/ who .shall'dare to! condemn^ him 1 ;? 
;We leave him in: the hands'bf^a Judge, as merciful 
as he is just, and whose wisdom -is equal to alLhis 
other- perfections: -but for us) ," how .shall We 
escape, if we neglect so .great, salvation ?" and4s 
it not indispensable that w& should have ouf fruit 
unto holiness, that the end may be everlasting life ? 
It is a sOleinn scrutiny which the "Deity/ makes'. 
He comes and seeks for' fruit; and, what can escape 
the penetration of his- glance ? He is not- deceived 
by the profusion of foliage. He' asks /not 'buds 
and "blossoms',- rbut fruit-. >, He values not' -the ho- 
mage of the lip,. Aor.the' splendour of profession ; 
neither cam these cover a spirit of levity^ arid a 
heart) attached to '-this -world. 'He-? (knows every 
mair exactly 'as: he 1 is,; he will \ judge .him accord*- 
ingly^ and expose 'him -finally. >^ ; His .disappointment 
was '%-reat ;-^-for he ^fourid-woTie. > If profess ors { : are, 
not what they ought i to be, it might < at ' leas^t be 
expecte^ 'that^ they 'should be,, better, f than* othe"^.. 
If <s tHe tree'- could; "not , be deemed productive^ it 
might ( be s ,concluded^thatit ,would j ,bear something. 
But>hoW' frequently sdo 'we 'find more amiable- qua^ 
litiesyvmore attractive;- tempers, 'more , conciliating 
manners^on the 'part ofrmeniwho' advance' no pre- 
tension^ to cre%lQ,n>;uthari"r we, can; discover in'mahy 
of thdse who constan]bly Jrequent ^our ^'sanctuaries ? 
The' i dia^pdinfment< lisi common i ,T he^ " King: of 

T 2 - 
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Zion visits her ^solemn assemblies,* amLturns AvitTi 
disgust .from <the mockery of /dissimulation .which 
he detects.' "'Who hath .required this, -at -yotcr 
Hand, that, ye should tread my courts ?" is }His 
language/ as he frowns upon the* sacrifice of -the 
-sensual, the worldly, ; and 'the hypocrite: '- 1 , 

/' Then, said he^'unto /the dresser.of his vineyard;;, 
* e ~BehokU -these threeyears 3 >If come seeking, fruit on 
" this fig-tree, and find none". icut-Ukdown ; ,why 
" cumbereth it the Aground-? '{,T rHowever necessary 
-the, introduction of thisIseXsondopersbnage may-be, 
<to preserve .the harmoriyijandiin'tegiityjof the, image, 
it is nolessfusefulxto thedujijectiisandliniipoiitant to 
us, who eabi'bet 

apply "thil* interestihg^eh^mclejEi5ar 
religion,~?,tch ? argjed 

churcH; desef^eg^thisKtitle}'. it^ ea^nb^ oappljejdi to 
-them,)'0nlylln?ja 



ittip^ndirig icaifeF^/It 
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to;, it as thebsun,>; flie ;air,' .the 'J d<sw,~ the-Min, <lto 
the field'5-r^uad^i these :all were establishe^by- his! 
comniandy and'derive their.emcacyjfrom^his -mighty 

*, 

power. , - K , ~~ " *,*-'<,, , * (''' 

* T?he sentence isijiist. A Mt'.passes-to.' the 'Dresser; of 
the vineyard :' because^" the.Fath'er judgeth no man, 
""but hath' committed ;all judgment j to. the Son : 
* c that .all ;men -should honour the Son,, events , 
* f they* honour the Father." *\ " r ': ^ :' 

It proceeds on the clearest principles*' ^\Why 
should > a .- plant <so' worthless be spar.ed .'?.. - tWhat 
could be expected from further indulgence ? - tLong 
-forbearance' had already been exercised; ]The ; pro- 
prietbr had' come, not one season merely; but-tLr^e 
yearsthree successive years; bearing ^disapppint- 
rnent with -'matchless-' patien'ce; ^until to ; endure 
seemed no longer useful*^ or^desirablie/ ^For, the 
tree was not* only unprdfitableuin^itself, kbut< inju^- 
rious inr'itV-influe*n'ce'3^ ! 'Jticujnber,edlxthe; ground*; 
itloccupied^he placse^of sdmething^better ;Mtispfeaid 



blighted,, 

tending, more'slqwly,o*nore u'seful t plantS'.t r ;iSch 
is- everycprofessof. 4WitlMit '^biingwjg'f aay> '^jory 
to" God, 1 ^ JwithoutM^ConfePrin^oanyi beWefifcbupon 
others, > ;witho;iit>afF<ji'ding any^adva ? ntag4yto,,'.the 
( <3hiirch .of *Hrist|>>lfefe Absolutely anii ! . extensively 
injurious . f <-His^ p'o'sitive! character is' worseytiban \ liis 
Negative ':* theirp'tfe-MBrbut* the' abserice^bf^^ood ;, 
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the .other is t the< fatal presence- f and pernicious 1 
influence of evil. -He -ruins 'by'his 'example-^-de- 
secrates the most sacred services by 'his unhallowed 
passions seduces by the 1 frivolity and levity. of *his 
temper occasions the holy name r of^God'to/be 
blasphemed, and his good' cause tb'be slandered, 
by his high pretensions, J arid" his mebrisistenV un- 
stable character.' - And v shall'' not'-Go'd 're'quire' for 
these things ? Shall he' nof'be aVenged of 'such a 
false friend, such a real enemy, 'as this 1 ? '/ * 
' 'The sentence 'is ^efai^HtH4ems -to'fbi'bid 



all appeal^to pcl 

Who 'will inter^ose^WeHl {he w wl : '^f Deity is 

kindled ? Who J wil!^ad 3 %t^ ( e^n .the 

the altar,- weeping f( 

themselves ;^arid *ir 

Lord! ari'd'give 




injured, -b&ilMill 4& ? &flff*tf to fcii^B! 
He, to ^'^e-nta^%a : 

committed,' 1 aga^lfiost 
signed'. Inif " nill ^ 1{ 9tl oi khl ^ ^ ga ^ & 







t ( ( it alone this year 
>' and dung fe^^ 
s One. who 1 - felt a near interest^ib-the ehdangejed 



pjant> ;"Hje;j, 

his uhea'rtV-raS'Lot pleaded for, Zbarrrr-as ,NIos^s \ 

pleaded for Israelas 'na,. father pleads Jqr the ,life 

of, his child stijl'^with/l more .energy, than^these^ 
and n as He alone f can -pleads Here again^appears 
the^prpprietysof' this ^applicatio.n of the. office -and, 
title i of;.Di;esser, ,to bur^Lord., /ppr^ifian^man' sin, 
^ we^haye^^anjA^voc^iwithithe^Father, 3 J,esus,, 
*' Christ, the .Righteous,: ,andhe is- the propitiation- 

1 ' ! ^HO^}{-^"j 1 ft "-it-? f !HTif'. *Wt? > i f*" 1 , 

' "fcour.sins.:; ^ ;V| . |l91 ,, t ; f ^' ,, -^ ., - i ^i.J 

- Therefpre^Hi^^pje^is^^ 
so pappy pur-ppses, gf.merc^^vith a Reduplication,, of 
religious mea^w^ ' 



tvguj 

d^^ 

conclude, ^KalThe^ucGeeded,) because ^he, sentence 
- -fir w53rKi 5rt3 jitoiBif 5 - ' 



1 



. 
ft iii 

olerrm.seljbexainination. ' We. know the* mediation 
>j <w ssCBrmit-Hbass -aaonw of BUB ^BsWrfr^t" 

of "Jesus .Christ to be s ;preyailing; ' and we-haye 

, - ' r ?v & ' ' .bv^ u 
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itself is conditional; and should-, the" ( object of it' 
fail, mercy itself confirms the decision-of justice. f 
" If it 'bear fruit, well :. and if not, then, after that, " 
thou shalt cut it down.". It could not be other-, 
wise ;, jthe ends of justice must-not be -defeated or ' 
evaded. God justifies- the^ ungodly, Only in a way 
consistent , with his justice-: t and whom he justifies 
he sanctifies .j.they-a^fj "\confprmed to the image of 
" : his Son, that he^might he Ihe^firs.t-born 'among' 

1C 'll 'l 

.many, brethren :" f theynbQ,oiiae/Jike*Him, ^ holy, 
harmless; rundefiledjf ,^1 -leas!t!ftheyjiare f 'gradually 
advahcingjjtq th^s^^fect-aadiftitupe state ;.< and are' 
now ". seppjateijf^rn.jjjsinri^^yq^thgyi* adorn 'the 
dqctrin^of^p^d'jj;]!^ ' , ' , 

v * , ' ^ r ^ - ^ ' 'i - 1 * rf ^* J j, 

ther | triaj^pideo of3 f ypu^ a fetfe opportunity, of 



. 

sev'er^lphmerit, at 



bility, you only give the storm 
it's collective fury ; and when it shall beat upon 
you at last, whither caiv you flee for shelter ?. > 
It is time that we should make the application 
of these things to ourselves. We have triflecl but 
too long with our privileges- presumed too much 
upon the Divine forbearance .'occupied a place and 
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V / 

a name in the Church to little advantage and lived 
so long to 'little purpose.' " It is high time that 
we should awake"out fcf -sleep ! " <Perha'p's this sen- 
tence went forth Against us last year ! perhaps this 
is the year of -reprieve ! ^ and what have we been 
hitherto v doing, f to meet ; the 1 compassionate views 1 of 
the Advocate? iff hibprevailirig'intercession ? 

He >wilh^6ori assume ^a'nother character : laying 
aside his ^interGessionV he J will f appear 'as v a Judge.. 

e' of"thbse x whb 'have 



^ieTtir. \&s? tears-bf 'pity- 



afi'dithst4'0M 
shall 



JJuin"^fire;" and ; *he' 



- executor ^ 
?er ^M ' A his ' : 

' 'rights 




g; ii n.5f-// fme rrn/i whiv> ! > -, ; -, > 

lol 99li>JJO v { HBO TJflifHw, t Jfe, ' 



m<l BsRht avBff aW .p^vlap/mo tn 
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LECTURE X. 



THE MARRIAGE FEAST. 



M&TT. 

' ' '< ' ' '- - * 

For" many are called) lutfeiv are chosen/ , 

' 



. - 

W, HEN the ! sa'ges / of , /antiquity " ' employed the 
parabolic method of insferiiction, they proposed ^to 
their disciples yarious:^ subjects* of; importance' anci 
utility^ , under < >the i images "wMeh s-hthe'y u 



acting. up'on<inte'llectua;l i 'p.owe/s/ and tutafolding-lto 

the 'inquiilhg^s'pikiUth^ hidden^ causes of) nature-^ 

the mysterious 5 so ! ilrctesoof those a^nlshing* effects, 

which, whUei'theyianeet^evefy'leyejsaTeJ left^unex- 

amined by^h'e'-nfultittfde^anidi'f after all ihis .labour, 

escape ?the reseaifehes^bf ; itheitfnan9ofsfr6idnce.fyo l *Iihey 

did'notindeed! prefceri&toWsijgiH* torWUthes 'effects 

their i un/juestidnableij cause ;9/bfe 

have been anfassumptio'n ; so,;prepoktefeous| a r s^oil 

exposed^he folly jandmgnbrahpeto'f the^ipjeiSQ 

could be so) weak/as ,t'6 adv^ncdji 

the operatibn&of;nature''SOf!'fa;r)[as tHey 'c 

lowed towards itheiFisources); .and^conveyed^their 

discoveries to' others >byi*figures ! s which, tended to 

elucidate their, character, and to impress them upon 



imes;; morttk truths,l,ap,<| their ' 
inseparable!, duties^ o,ccup,ied> ! tti?! 'attention' j of r the 
beneYolent tieacher. ^He-;exerted himself 'M> f dis- 
cover, *he f springs v o ;m,oraVepl 5 fah4 -tor Destroy 
them in theirufir5t--effi.ision i j,ito wieaken and- tp*re- 
gulate .the .passions-; ;to, 4mplant -andHo. cherish 
just i an^-' ,pure principles ;-,^lfb: cultivate?/ eyery 

amiable'disposition?.; and to eradicate, -or -at^lea^t 

, '' > > ^ ' *'"\ -. v ^' >' ^ \ 
restrain, every/ porrupt .-propensity ^-^-tO'-empjloptne 

active .powers ; of vthephtiman inind,- -and^'td, 'subject 
them to |the gen'erous inrnfencefe of* e<Jucati6n;;fe In 
attempting/to ^secureiJth^se^ great^desighspVhe fre?; 
quently * bor-ro wed I a'tessoividiEem vniatuiie^n^rpointed* 
to the frui ( ts of' 'th'ex-soi^^siiperiritended 'bysvigilajnce 
and enriched 'byj labour^q pS,bdueifagjti an- ^hundred- 
fold ;,;or^to\%ihe!)fieWsI)ftf<^h?ej/sl:^thMj'[fand) the 
".; vineyard} rf of iothe aPJUfe l55oid{?iQf^ v understanding, 
/" and, . ( 'loj| itMa 
- ee . nettles r{had^' 



" stone 



exhrMtedar^llthej enjbleni^dfe4hei| Hum'an r't' 



desolated? J3jfffsl r 0th><a'n^ land 

unsophistrcateil" ! lisoipleidl^awj^anaofconlideTecl? if 



4 well-feeing 

of ;so'cietyj?%n|i* theijha^pinessWf^the in"Siv:idual. 
He was -taught respect -the ' feelings' 'df others 
io sy mpathize ~in their 'circuiiistances and' emotions 



i, < 



~-H Te'gnlate Ids own "conduct t 
prosperity ' .'the state* which protected 1 ' him~-t'O' 
consider himself as a citizen r of the world, ? 
man having a brother's claim oil his heart? a'nd 
country- the r double * obligation of nature and" of 
-moral 'principle 6^ act well u his part 'as a ! master;' 
a husband, a friend, a^chil'd, or 1 'a servant';, and to 
respect - and , -exercise^'all 'the domestic 5 ' charities; 
These. precepts; alsoVtolpk^V parabolic -shape : the 
ant, the bee,,the I Tstofk/a^th'busa'nd representatives 
of the instindtiveseconoriity of nature^* surrdunded 
him, to impress A upon>^is 'tifldersta'nding; 1 his' heart, 
and-his ^memory, -'the ^oral^principles'iessential to 
hiiijself, . in their ^bearings- upon the '-relations and 
the .duties of human life. ,<<? j< * (l - 

In which x>f, these subjects did- not 1 Jesus excel f 
His allegorical jtjeaching, -.npifless^than^jhis moral 
precepts, ".was prpfitablesto theM f Ufe;th'at,nowJs/' 
as^well as to thatf.%whichtis' to. come." ,He^de- 

"** ~~ > 

lightext'to detaiL the v Ipfineiples ; and , operations!' of 
nature ; heEpojnted^6utqtheiiv.mbral;5an'aiogiest 1 t ^he 
applied, them tpthe>ee0f dmyio^lifei^rybut *he/'alsp 
gave them- a'.direetioni unknowii. kto^Elat&s-or^t'Pj^- 
thagota's';^ he s}iew^d> by {thfem>>fthfe gol^n ch'ain 
which .binds?thisJnferio'r^SK9Eldui'asit;to/t|thd thix>rfe 
of Grpd h,e, ;deKeloped^'3;by5irtherii3cspiHtu83:h^nd 
eterrial things.- jks, .the astronomer; forms, agltube, 
and Applies it to his eye; to~ strengthen his, vision/aftd 
bring.- [nearer to '.his sight arid 'apprehension the 
features - ( of distant celestial bodies^T-Je.sus framed^ 



tiered , visible, f anyisibie!Candn eternabthii^s,-: 'and 
discovered >' to ^the ^ntraficed ( ,and:4admiH|ig, spirit 
theVglpries of, the ruturiad"hgavJ2n1yjta1te|, .What, 
though ;,the, man .seesfias^jfetj' it^irpugh i.t^is^ s glass, 
>but darkly ^-^acros^it-'s^laro^d -and vbrightf disk; flit 
the shadojys r.of his, depai;ted, .ftiends.s^^the .inde- 
scribable. for^ni^pf^angels. $nd j( cekstial jhierarchies, 
.the*' insjjfferab>l:f spl^n^our^o^the eteriial 4hrqne, 
-and> ^iHiin.; ^ho ^^tjej^jfthere^ -^zzlex -the' 
^ Ttal'yision^t%isd ^^^)iyppn%,th^tlwhieK is 
'J f it)iini %t ! f^feim]leihi ? op.QWerS'crswell. into 

"** t \ \ t 

ir^hgfi!n9nieri 
^igm^edyjiajidi he , shall 
see .these glorious objects^^e^aifsic^ and know 



of a 

ari&ngriutooft tHelfte'dunisJSnces^in i which 
and' y&raudit 



' itxsfria^';na)i<ik < ^eiias| necessary 
yt di'ffieult tat 



r/ehfesebouttlifi 
Wfeenittidu art 
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" bidderinof any-m'an^to a we v ddihgj- j sit'-,ndt -dows 
" iri'^the highest room;, test a< more honourable 
" rriari;than*thoirbe bidden of him; And 'he that 
* ~ bade' thee arid him"- command say to thee,\ Give 
" thi's frian;plaee^; and thou begin with- shame tb 
"take the lowest room-. But "when thou "art 
"bidden, go and - sit down in : ' the 'lowest rooni; 
" that ^ when he -that -bade thee-cometh, he may 
" say toto-theej Friend, go up higher: then shalt 
" thdu have' worship -in the 1 presetlce, of them that 
" sit at- nfieat with'thee. ' For whosoever '-exalteth 
" himself .'shall 'be abased ; and>he> that humbleth 
" himself shall be' exalted^." 

-The ''occasion of 'this precept; is stated.; he obs- 
served their- anxiety- -to ' secure ithe most honourable 
places on public occasions ; and ^-thisj, because m 
the East the 'arrangement- of -the 1 guests ,< especially 
at a wedding,- designated the rank and consequerice 
of each individualV (-The term " chief/, rooms " 
appear^ to imply' no -more' than* we- have expressed^ 
upper- -seats j^.altholiigh it' can scarcely-be doubted 
that* in- : avfeasfr}*of- this ^description^ and- from the 
mandate; issued '\fy f 4he- lorjd^f.-the entertainment 
in the preceddng'para'ble" that> f ^his ; 4iouse should be 
filled/?,every ^prihcipal^a))aFtmentiw^s s o,ceupied ; and 
' thes"e were probably -subject,- as- rooms^ to- arrange^- 
ment.iri .point pf^rank^ ? nq <c ,les| ( tha]^jthe H -principal 
hall. In ancient , times, t there ^'were.j elevated 
seats or thrones for persons of rank: but the 
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present , usual, 4 , method jofs. sitting', in,, the East, 
and which 1 seems to, nave-, obtained in.our Lord'-s 
.daySj'istupon araised;floor,Acalleda<$yan*, skirting , 
the room, about r three feet in .breadth, and- two in 
.height, covered .with carpets,! and silken mattresses, 
or cushions richly embroidered, upon which they 
,sit, cross-legged;* the./place ,pf {hon&ur being the 
corner. 1 At table they >',re,cline t upon couches, each 
1 .still '.occupying a^ position accprding to his rank. 
-From these habits,,-, the r ambitiqus : would,, naturally 
desire to occupy^ if not the seat of honour,- a station 
as.nearit as possible,; and fttfyeir -aspiring was,more 
ardent than* their judgment^was, 'correct, or their 
modesty, exercised, they exposed .themselves to^the 
danger -of being* displaced 1 , -ancl^ -the ^public dis- 
grace of pretending to * rank, ^which, they v did -not 
possess, while they 4 made way^or^a superior. : Those 
who -entered the banqueting-house; .early, would *o!f 
course have an opportunity ofvplacing them'selyes 
-according to .theiy, in$iiiati,Qnvbut t if they did this 
.without a prudent Teggrd itOjjthejr agtual 'statio'n," a's 
in a 1 large 'Conipanynmany r jpers"ons ril of the -higher 
-order :might- be>$uj|posed Ito/jbe in'vited, they wdiild 
.evidently; 'Subject jthe'mselyesjto ^he e .ihortification ctf 
beings '^cpmpelled htQr relinqjiishj r'their seat 4to a 

x <J.>T. o4 '- >*fr- \ . tutttrltt'* *\'\ ?*ft "^ -- ' ' 

^'Or duan, described by some travellers as a sofa. A coun- 

\ !/ 'if 1^)"" * L ^ \. ' J ' 

-cir'ofr state is- also calle'd a '.D&an"/ 'probably from "this circum- 
- stance their mode of sittihg.on' such oecagidns; ' ! > 
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." more honourable , man ."a, There .was, the more 
.point in these observations^ our Lord, as he was at 
; that mt>ment in ;the house of ,a man , of rank; among 
.the Pharisees a- prince or ,a magistrate, .and was 
.addressing .persons who r liad> been invited to such 

an entertainment ,as,he supposes, and whom he saw ' 
' crowding to occupy ,the, first ;seata at , the banquet. 
iThis may, appear an inconsiderable-circumstance ta 
.notice and, to, reprove. But let it be .remembered, 

that from small events the direction of the, mind 

.\ ' " * _ l 

jis ! discovered, and the character developed. . Our 
iLprd censures, less the thing, wtych is, of,;, little 
moment, than the; disposition which it indicated, and 
-which is jof the utmost consequence in .a moral point 
. of view. Nothing is trivial which , marks the bias of 

the temper : and while the individual is upon his 

< * *, , f_.. > * .j - ^ i 

.guard in greater concerns, trifles expose his .ruling 

\ ~ ^ ^ ' Vs * J * 

passipn,whether it be pride, ambition, avarice, pro* 
jdigality, petulance, meanness, or whatever be^the 
.governing principle ojf his mind. This should be re- 
membered by those who watch the infant intellect, , 

'*{,"" ' ' v - i ' 

.and, should be conscientiously acted upon: the,.;un- 
guarded moments qf,childhood,,as well as of maturer 
age^are those which ^exhibit the true Character of , the 
spirit^ it's 1 defects and it's excellencies it's prin- 

r v-*j\, 14 --- , '- ' -". . - ' * 

ciplel and it's propensities.' These were never 
overlooked by Jesus Christ: and we have a,,fur- 

* * a ; . < L \ j * 

ther evidence furnished in the occasion, of. this an<i 
the preceding parable, that he never neglected -any 
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Opportunity of imparting^ religious 'instruction; 
nor -feared to= speak all he thought, in 'every place, 
,atall times, and before all ranks and descriptions of 
persons. The courage wm'ch'he'manifested was that 
of a good- conscience ; and his manner Was such 'as 
to offer no violence to the feelings of those whom he 
addressed. We should be careful, in the smallest 
things, to cultivate right dispositions j in things of 
greater importance , they will then be regulated of 
course : and without either affectation 1 or ostentation; 
if the mind 'be properly disciplined, our profiting 
will appear unto all -men, and in the most' ordinary > 
concerns. ; That 'man is not a ' Christian, who^ 
reserves the exercise' of his principles for great and 
public occasions : they were intended to adorn and 
influence common 1 'life;' and they, must appear/ 
andlbe exercise'd, irr every occurrence, and in 
our daily transactions. Humility is properly 'a 
ctiristian grace; because pride is' inherent in man 
from his birth ;'< and it "is tHe 'invariable tendency of 

human jiature,' iri'all the ranks of life;, t6 'aspire to" 

'" ii ' ii'*- v -i_? t'iiiij - ii *i i ' T ' i ''t'l '*." ' f 




stimulate: 

A. i ' J 1.1 ' ^-IlK^svt'^if^t '^jl'-L^ 1 ^ "' ' i" l iS' r i-( 

to laudable exertiorr;' it -wquld pe -an" incalculable 

LI u V*l^"'' v --'' 5 " V IiJ^' ' Vi -j' ^a^i'x *i" ' 

/blessing: but it impels the individual to rise, by/ 
all 'means, at evely vi risk,' and In 'absolute defiance 

of' 1 consequence's. JvJ 'Thus jfctifig, ; it : renders' ^it's^ 

'.,' ,,'-' i J.!^rct*iii,Tii' J j'*H ' . .'f 5 *' 1 !-! -.,-.><, 
victim-at* once selnsn' and criminal; and at-lerigth" 

plunges' him' into disgrace and ruin. 

1 17 - -. , ' 
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The sentiment, " Whosoever exalteth himself 
i "shall be abased ; and he that" humbleth himself 
" shall be exalted/' is universally just : it is > en- 
forced by the most impressive dispensations of 
providence ;, it appears in the most ordinary oc* 
currences.of human life; it enters into the fun- 
damental principles of the gospel. Men delight 
in mortifying the arrogant ; and God " abaseth 
the proud, but giyeth grace unto the humble.** 
Yet is this grace, -sp amiable in itself, so high on 
the list of Christian virtues, so useful to society, so 
ornamental to the individual, often considered by 
the; world '.-as ^ the want of proper spirit, and desig- 
nated by the opprobious epithet of meanness. We 
must esteem the decision of God more than 
human opinion, and act in defiance to worldly 
maxims, when these are opposed to the precepts 
of his word, and the spirit of: his religion. The, 
most brilliant and ostentatious characters will, 
another day, seek in vain to veil their heads, and 
turn i to the covert of rocks and mountains in 
despair : it is then tbat the grace of humility shall 
sliine forth, when it's, possessor shall be called from 
the crowd, and placed at the right hand of the 

Judge eternal. 

After this lesson of humility applied to the 
guests^ Jesus directed his ^admonitions to the. 
master of the feast, and instfiieted him in the 
principle of. disinterested benevolence. " Then 
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fc said he also to him that bade, him. When thou 
" makest a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends? 
nor thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, nor thy 
rich neighbours ; lest they also bid, thee again, 
and a recompence be made . ,thee. But when 
thou makest a feast, call the, .poor, the -maimed, 
the Jame, the blind : And thou shalt be blessed;; 
" for they cannot recompense thee : for thou shalt 
ff be recompensed at' the resurrection of the just*." ' 

It could riot be intended that our relatives or pur 
neighbours should be excluded fronx tHe 'Social 
board : , but we are instructed to turn our wealth 
into a channel of utility, rather than of ostentation. 
Too much of property, even among professors of 
religion, is wasted in indulgence : too little is 
appropriated to the alleviation of human misery. 
"At the loaded board, while the wanton expenditure 
marks alike the pride and the thoughtlessness pf 

the master of the feast, there is often little friend- 

, _ . 3 , ^ j 1 1 

ship oh the part either, of the vain host, or, of r his 
supercilious guests. To .keep up an .unmeaning 
routine of . dissipation, flattered , with the title, of 
f friendly intercourse,' or to secure some concealed 
but interested end, is the object of feasting in 
general. In the mean while, our brother perishes 
at, the door: :the smallest pittance squandered at 
the, entertainment would save his life, t and -restore 
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him to society; arid it is withheld, or bestowed 

. ** * x "~ * 

with an -unfeeling pride which breads the heart 

! " - * 

while it succours the starving frame* O insolent 
greatness ! know ye not that ye are stewards for 
God, and that these are the legitimate objects of 
his bounty ? Repel the pride of abundance : dis- 
tribute with a liberality worthy your rank and 
means. Remember, benevolence is disinterested ; 

^ > . , " ... - ' " . - . 

it looks for no return : it is gracious, and accom- 
panied by sympathy. " Call the poor, the lame, 
and the blind." and let their hearts bless you. 

, ; ...... ; . ;.. . ,-.-. ;% - - .,.'.. :. ..- ,: >-;.,.',',.':.> 

While you supply their necessities, you are pre- 
paring a feast for your own mind. " They cannot 
reward you." Do you seek a recompence beyond 
the approbation .of your cpnscience, and the; rich 
conviction of doing good ? Receive it in the 
smile of Deity ; and look , for it " at the resur- 
rection of the just." '; : ; 

These remarks of our Lord did not appear to 
be without effect : for. " when one of them that 
"' sat at meat with him heard these things^ he said 
Cf unto him, Blessed is he that shall eat ,'bre'ad. in 
"the kingdom of God." To eat bread,, signifies^ 
according to the idiom of that language, to p_ar- 
take of all it's benefits. And as this remark follows / 
immediately the reference of Jesus to the " resur- 
rectioa of 'the just/' this man probably intended 
by " the kingdom of God," not the 'gospel dis- 
pensation^ but. the world of eternal bliss . This 
''' ' 
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'.remark*, gave rise to; ewe of tho.se parables .which 
areto.be p^ducedj to illustrate the subject of this 
evening : foi\ 

THE MARRIAGE FEAST ' , 

i , .' i f 

.comprises two parables, related;. by two Evan- 
gelists: and it is perhaps -\ difficult to determine 
whether they be one and, the same, narrated w^ith ' 
a .little -variation of, circumstances ; ,or whether 
they were spoken upon different occasions. .-How^- 

* t 

ever this may appear to different, persons,, it f is 
evident that -their resemblance is so striking, and 
their object so similar, that it would not be proper 
to separate them , in the discussion: of ^that 
Important subject announcedvfor present consi,de- 
; ration. The first -of these ds contained .in ,the 
: twenty-second chapter of , the Gospel .according! to 

* . ** * 

,St. Matthew, from the second to 'the fourteenth 

i * * 

verse inclusive. ; i " The kingdom of heaven, is 
" like unto a certain king,; which made a marriage 
," for his son, And sent forth his servants , to^call 
f ' them that were bidden : to the wedding : arid 
" they ' would not come. Again, he sentjbrth 
" other servants, saying, Tell them which are 
" bidden, Behold, I have prepared my ' dinner ; 
6 f my. oxen and my fatlings,are killed, "and all 
".'things are ready: come unto the s marriage. 
".But they made light^of , it, and went their ways, 
" one to his farm, another to his merchandise : 
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" And the remnant took his servants, and en- 
" treated them . spitefully, arid slew them. But 
when the king heard thereof, he was wroth: 
"and he sent forth his armies, .and destroyed 
those murderers, "and burned up their city. 
"Then saith he to 'his servants, The wedding 'is 
>- ready, but they which were bidden were not 
worthy. Go -ye, therefore, into the highways; 
and as many as ye shall find, bid to the niar- 
" riage. So those servants went out into the 
highways, and gathered together all, as many as 
" they found, both bad 'and good: and the wedding 
was furnished with guests. Aiid wheii the king 
came in to see the guests, he saw there a man 
which had not on a wedding-ga/'ment : And he ' 
saith unto him, Friend, how 'earnest thou in 
hither, not having a wedding-garment ? And he 
"%as speechless. Then said the -king to the 
" servants, Bind him hand and foot, and take him 
" away, and cast him -into outer darkness :' there 
" shall be weeping and gnashih'g of teeth. For 
<e many are called, but few are chosen-." The 
second is recorded by St. Luke, in the fourteenth 
chapter of his Gospel, from the sixteenth to the 
twenty-fourth verse. The occasion -of the former 
parable is not stated ; but this is in answer to j the 
serious and interesting remark of ' one of the 
guests with whom he was eating, an'd which has 
been already noticed. "Then said h'e unto him', 
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f '.A certain man made a great supper,; and, bade 
" t many : And sent his servant at supper-time to 
" s'ay.to them that were bidden, Come ; for all 
"things are now' ready. And they all with one 
" consent began to make excuse. The' first said 
" unto him, I have bought a piece of ground, and 
*>' I must needs go and see it: I pray thee have me 
" excused. And another said, I have bought five 
" yoke of oxen, and I go to prove .them :, I pray 
" -thee have me excused. And another said, I 
" have married a wife, and therefore" I cannot come. 
" So that servant came^ and shewed, his lord these 
" things.- Then the master of the house, Deing 
fe angry, said to his servant, Go out 'quickly into 
" the streets and lanes of the city, and; bring in 
"' hither the poor, and .the- maimed, and the halt, 
"and the blind. And 'the servant said, Lord,, it 
tf is done as thou hast commanded, and yet ther.e 
" is room. ; , And the lord said unto r <the servant, 
" Go "> .out* into the highways and hedges, and 
te compel ' them to come in, that my house ;may 
"-be filled. . For I say unto you, that none! , of 
" -those men which were bidden' shall taste of :,my 
" supper." It is evident that while these parables 
hold in view one object, they are so similar -iri their 
illustrations, that in each- we find 'the- same .cir- 
cumstances, but little varied, and alternately ex- 
pounded: Conjointly, they present a most inter- 
esting delineation of Divine mercy and of human 
folly ; and powerfully enforce the language of the 
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text, which "contains the* leading 'sentiment, of both 
parables, " For many are called, but: few are 
chosen." The free and-fuli salvation provided by , 
infinite compassion for the. ruined and the lost, is 
despised or neglected by those' to whom it's blessings 
-are offered. This is the construction which I feel 
'authorised to put upon the text, .from the spirit 
of both the parables. The decisions of God are 
not arbitrary. His sovereignty 'is paternal. In- 
finite goodness is combined with- omnipotence. 
His justice and his mercy are not at variance. AH 
the perfections of ^his character harmonize, and 
f( God is love." . It is evident that the persons to 
whom these parables apply, " reject "the counsel 
of God against themselves ;" otherwise the figures 
cannot agree 1 with the things signified v by them 1 . 
To attempt to fathom the Divine decrees, is as 
impossible in itself, as it would prove unprofitable 
to us. The elements of Christianity are simple^ 
and, it's principles, unquestionably ' beneficent; , 
" God was in Christ reconciling the- world to him- 
self ;"~^- ff and hath committed 1 unto u s s' the word 
of recdnciliation." Who is listening to i his >gra^ 
cious invitations ? Who? is; willing to acceptihis 
, salvation ? Who is flying for refuge, to lay^hold 
,of thfe ; hope set before him ? These \arevthevim- 
portant inquiries -suggested ;by this .interesting 
subject ; and this, is the^practical use* which awe 
should make of it. Let;us;not seek to; be! ^ wise 
above that which is written." " Secret - s , things 
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"belong, to God; but things .which, are, revealed 
", to us, and* to our children." And; wjiat'.are 
these revealed things? They are comprised in 
one word : " Whosoever will, let him come ;" - 
and, " Whosever , cometh' unto me/ I 'will 'in -no 
wise cast out." - 

This point established, which I deem, essential 
to the faithful exposition of the sentiment,- it is 
necessary to trace the union of these parables in fact, 
that it may be apparent the combination .proposed 
is neither fanciful nor constrained: ^The-, Master 
,of the feast/ the Banquet, the inyitatipn, t ; the 
excuses,; the, guests received an place, of, 'those 
who refused the privilege^ are .all the same; ;The 
first parable exceeds,; in, the circumstances of? <the 
wedding-garment,- the destruction/ of .^the ^.rebel- 
lious, and the ^punishment. oL the in dividual-^ ipre,- 
sumingtq appear without the robe of .^ceremony. 
The. second .enumerates * the variouSf K) "excuses 
brought by the parties who renounced, [the invi- 
tation. These are the -> only' differences,: it- is 
evident that.the,same object is kept in sightin both 
cases, while; the < allegories mutually furnish some- 
thing ( to perfect' the true, and 'affecting delineation. 

Before .the; general principles are; enforced/ it -is 
necessary. to, elucidate them,; by, an 1 appeal,, to cer- 
tain oriental custpms ^upon which- the.' machinery 
of the parable is, founded; The first is the term 
" supper" as -constituting the principal meal- of 
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the day. The Jews, and after them the Romans, 
divided the day into twelve hours from six 
o'clock in the morning until six in the evening : 
and the night into four watches, ''commonly dis-v 
tinguished by the equinox from sun-setting until 
sun-rising ; the first of which lasted until nine 
the second until twelve the third, or midnight 
watch, until three, or cock-crowing the fourth 
until six,' which was designated, 'emphatically, the 
' morning watch. In the division of the day, ^from 
six until ten in the morning, the Romans held 
their public audiences, transacted their public 
business, and paid their formal visits ; from ten 
-until four, every man was occupied in his par- 
ticular pursuit, the great business of his life. 
Their dinner was a very slight repast, taken about 
twelve, without formality, and without waste of 
.time : their principal meal', supper., took place 
about four 'o'clock in the afternoon ; after which 
they seldom applied to business, but enjoyed the 
society of their friends, or mingled in the public 
amusements of the country. They retired early. 
It was the man of literature alone who broke the 
order of nature. The student has in all ages 
sacrificed his health, his pleasure, his repose, to 
the , instruction and benefit of an ungrateful 
world ; and fed the midnight lamp, whose trem- 
bling radiance illumined his pallid countenance, 
with" the vital fluid drained from his heart. 
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The --manner of bidding' the guests' finds no 
precedent in modern customs. With us, an in- 
vitation is given and accepted, and the matter 
rests ; the company are expected, as a matter of 
course. But here it is evidently the practice to 
announce the feast when it is duly prepared, arid 
individually to remind the invited of ^their ^en- 
gagement.. That the servants should subsequently 
go forth to calLiri the public to a participation "of 
that repast which' the- persons 'for 'whom it was 
originally intended had refused, 'appears 'to' J arise 
out : qf the singular circumstances'' of 1 " the r ' case : 
but, in truth; it is but a p'art of a well-kriown and 
constantly-practised custom 'of inviting 'guests' to 
a public entertainment. To this custom Solonion 
alludes, 'in j ; ; a, beautiful parable of the accessibility 
of wisdom to those who are^dispose'd to seek- it *^' 
" i Wisdom liath builded i her'housey r fshe i hatli'hewn 
" out her seven pillars : he hatfi killed her-beasts^ 
" she t hath mingled' her wine; 'she -hath, also^fu'rf- 
" nished her .table : She hath ^s^nt' forth- 5 i^her 
f ;maiden's: she 'crieth upon: th& thigh places' "of 
".the city,' Whoso- is 'simple^ -let ihim 'tufndin 
".ihitheii : as for, him , that, wanteth ' understsinding, 
"'.sKe saith to him, Come, , eat of t ,,my', bread; tarii. 
" drink of the wine which Thave mingled:" 5 < ciL* 
.The difference appears' to be; that subsequent^ 

* Prov. ix. 1 5. , < "' - x 
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men-servants, were employed, in place of females: 
and. .while persons of the middle rank .employed 
but one ,messenger for this purpose, it is evident, 
in the .royal feast described in the first parable, 
that many,, were sent on this service- arid probably 
the number corresponded with the rank of their 
lord. .It seems ypt ,tp be a custom in Egypt to 
invite guests to a banquet by sending abroad, for 
that purpose, female servants, to, the amount of, 
.ten or twelve, covered with black veils *, preceded 
and encircled by different male slaves. . 
. .The 2vedding-garment alludes -to a practice' in 

" the East of displaying the wealth of the master of 
,thejeastby the provision ofarichuand splendid robe 
for each , of his guests . This was especially the case 
hi' bridal solemnities, and where royalty was con- 
cerned. It ought- not to be -forgotten, or over- 
looked, that our Lord describes', in his . parable^ 
irpyal nuptials. The highest distinction which a 
.prince of the .blood royal can confer upon a 
subject, is to invest him with his own robes t thus 
Jonathan manifested his friendship for. David, and 
Ahasuerus rewarded- the loyalty .of Mordecai. 
,The greatest insult that can be -offered to an 
Eastern sovereign, is to" appear before him without 
the robe of office which he confers, /or the habit 

Vhich he bestows and appropriates to admission 

i 
* Hasselqnist. See also Harmer's Observations, vol. ii. p. 16. 
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into his presence 'on particular occasion's: such 
an- omission has even cost' a prime-minister his 
life. When oriental monarchs have received 

/ 

foreign ambassadors to their table, it has-been 

" ' r , ! 

expected, of them that they should put over their 
* accustomed dress a robe furnished by the sove- 
reign's liberality. Wedding-dresses were sum- 
ptuous to a prodigious' expence ; and the neglect of, 
a ceremonial robe^ would be; resented by the, 
meanest family in the East : how much more by a 
king, at the marriage feast of his own son ! 

It only remains, in explanation of the ^parable, 
to advert to the " outer 'darkness" of which it 
speaks. It is not possible, to pass from 'the blaze 
of a room oF state splendidly illuminated, into 
the midnight gloom, without being more sensible 
of , the darkness, by the contrast which it forms' to 
the scene from which we have just retired. But 
the parable supposes an individual hurried from 
the dazzling brilliancy of an imperial palace, illu- 

' . V * r- 

minated for a purpose of - no common festivity, 
into the prisons lying at the foundation of ; it's 
external walls : not simply expelled the royal re- 
sidence, and thrust forth to the shadows of the. 
night, but plunged into; those melancholy abodes 

f- ^ ' _, ' f * ~~ , * s 

which despotism prepares for persons obnoxious to 
it's tyranny, and which, even- when ^ the meridian 
sun gladdens 'the face of nature, admit no cheerful 
beam. 
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In these -parables there is unquestionably, an 
especial reference to the Jews ; who 'not only 

I . '. - ' ~~ ).: 

made light-" of the invitatioii|,bute f ^took-.his 
servants, and entreated them despitefully, and 
" slew them." This was their acknowledged 
treatment of the prophets this the character - 
given of them in their owri records. In the 
murder, of Jesus, and the martyrdom of his 
apostles, it was exemplified. It was an affecting 
but just description which St. Paul gave of their , 
persecution of the ministers of religion*:" They 
"had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, 
" yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonments : 
"They were stoned, they were sawn asunder, 
" were tempted, were slain with the sword : they 
" wandered about in sheep-skins and goat-skins ; 

s 

"being destitute, afflicted, tormented ; (Of whom 
" the world was not worthy :) they wandered .in 
f f deserts, and in mountains, and in dens and 
" caves of the earth." This cruelty is avenged : 
" When the king heard thereof, he ,was wroth, : 
" and he sent forth his armies, and destroyed 
" those murderers, and burned up their city," 
Our Lord, in the expression of this just indig- 
nation against the outrage offered, anticipated and 
predicted an evil, not then arrived. How fully 
was this figurative prophecy justified and accom- 

Heb, xi, 3638. 
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plished, in the subsequent destruction of Jeru- 
salem the horrible execution of the Jews on 
that occasion ; and- tlfe present state of that af- 
flicted, scattered, degraded, and persecuted people! 
To enlarge on these facts is at present impossible; 
and if the time would suffer it, -such, an ampli- 
fication would, encroach upon the subject, of a 
fjiture Lecture. - 

The general sentiment of , ? the text is, however, 
of universal application ; for alj' men trifle with 
the means of religious improvement, and 'multi- 
tudes refuse them altogether. Religious subjects 
in general are included in these parables;, and 
every individual is required by them to examine 
himself; every man stands before them, reproved, 
or admonished. Listen, therefore, to their united 
representations, and .their, solemn sentence. 
' The feast is 'the gospel ; and it is a royal bann 
quet, an ample provision of mercy. To compare 
this dispensation of , grace,' in the fulness^Jn 
which we enjoy 'and possess it, with the types, of 
the former Covenant, we cannot, but be struclp 
with the superiority of our own Revelation, arid 
cannot- be sufficiently thankful for it. That ,had 
it's characteristic splendour ; but this, with, all it's 
simplicity of external , observances, -eclipses i, it : 
for " even, that which was made glorious, -had ,no 
" glory in this respect, by reason of th,e glory 
" which excelleth.'V" Unto them," indeed, was 
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the word' of '~this ' salvation also* "sept." When- it ; 
was covered with dark 'figures, it was sufficiently 
intelligible and ample to supply the spiritual graces 
of such men* as Enoch, Noah, Abraham, David, 
and the prophets. " These- all died in the faith ;" 
" not having received the promises, xbut having 
" seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them, 

,-1 

" and embraced them, ,and confessed that they 
" were pilgrims and strangers on the earth."- But 
" blessed are our eyes, for they see, and 'our- ears, 
" for they -hear, what kings , and prophets desired' 
"to, see and to hear," and died without -being t 
gratified. . . , . 

^The invitation is full and free. God is the Lord 
of the banquet. He alone could make such a- 
provision large enough to comprise all who are- 
willing to partake of it; and offered " without 
money and without price," graciously 'furnished 
from the inexhaustible stores of, his liberality. 8 
Lbok at this provision, in the wisdom of it's 
design, the accomplishment of it's . preparation, 

vV 

and- the benevolence , of it's invitation ; 4ook at 
the gospel; in the sublimity of it's doctrines, the 
purity of it's precepts, the -grandeur of it's con- 
ceptions, the character of -it's influence, the per- 
petuity of 'it's .existence, the universality of it's 
application ; and then determine- whether it is 
not the provision of the Deity, for his guilty and 
rujned creatures. He alone could f aet upon such 
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a scale of benevolence: not merely becau'se he 
only possesses the means of doing it the wealth 
to furnish such a feast but because he, alone has 
the. heart to do it. -Man is contracted : he has 
his ^prejudices against some, his partialities in 
favour of others ; and these > are never more con- 
spicuous than in matters of religion. Hence arise 
his party spirit, his bigotry!, his alternate praises 
and .'..censures.,. .as'; his views i are met, and .his 
^ibdleth pronounced ; ,or as the; free-born mind of 
Jiis ^brother refuses to be bound By these, pleads 
the icause of conscience, and demands the right 
of -private judgment. Oh! if the doors of heaven 
:^were in the keeping of poor, bigoted man_, they 
\vould -be closed against all but , his own party : 
jand what a narrow church would the " general 
assembly" then ^become ! ; The ^fulness ,of <the in- 
;yitation discovers the Lord bf the feast. ' > 

No one less than himself could render efficacious 
such means as he employs. He sends forth his 
.ministers to plead his; cause, and the best interests 
of the world. "We have this treasure in eailhen 
"vessels, that the excellency of the power may be 
";manifestly of God, andnotof uSi" By.argurrierit 
and entreaty we have to contend with violent pas- 
sions, worldly interests, -natural propensities,; consti- 

. . "". - / '". . - ;."''. 

tutional;corruptions, rooted^habitSj and irivetera'te 

prejudices. How disproportionate are such -means 

; to such an end I Therefbre! the ;apostle ; said, 

" ' x " . ''. : ~ ' 
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"After that the world by wisdbmt knew not God, 
"' it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching 
" to save them that believe." r, Not that v folly 
attaches to" the institution of the gospel ministry ; 
but that it" is frequently 'scorned : and he accepts 
the epithet which the world bestowed, to shew it's 
falsehood "by the effects of the principle despised: 
since,, whatever be the preaching of the gospel in 
human estimation, it proves,, in the result, "the 
wisdom and power ; of God." It is possible also 
that he might tolerate this expression . because, the 
inadequacy of the ' instrumentality to the object 
contemplated -was so great, that the attempt to 
convert .the world by such means would .have been 
folly, but for the promised agency of the Deity, 
whose wisdom and power gives > full success to all 
the measures which he has prescribed. , - ; 

The excuses offered are frivolous. " They made 

" light of it, and went their ways,' one to; his farm, 

"another to his merchandize."-" They all with 

" pneu consent began to make excuse. The first 

"said unto him, I have bought a piece of ground, 

" and I must needs go and see it: I pray thee 

".have me excused. And another said, I have 

" bought five yoke of \ oxen, and I go to /prove 

" .them: I- pray thee have me excused. And 

;" another ; said, I have married a wife, and there- 

" fore I cannot come." Men seldom -agree in 

-better things ; but in these excuses 'they are of 
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mind, and. their apologies bear- None <cha- ' 
footer, they are equally insignificant, and equally 
untrue. Thus the provision of .mercy has been 
rejected'in all. ages by human perverseness. The 
refusal with some has been,o/>ew: " They would 
not have -him to reign over them:" they, said at 
once .to the . invitation, " I will not*" They, 
avowedly opposed the principles, and resisted the 
progress of :the. gospel. They despised the mercy 
of God, and defied his power. : This was at least 
manly: and we cannot but lament that -such cou- 
rage was not shewn in a better cause, arid in con- 
nection with a right object. With others it was 
evasive. And here the analogy, between them and . 
us is too .obvious not to force/ conviction upon 
dur;:.hearts. The solicitation of Divine goodness 
is urgent, for it is repeated : messenger after me's- 
senger is; sent ; and admonition is added ,to enr 
treaty/ : ;The forbearance of God astonishes ; us : 
for what a character of perseverance is attached 
to his /invitations ! Man is soon repelled,, easily 
offended, jealous, of his dignity :- God forbears, 
forgives, . renews his gracious solicitations,: and- , 
still pleads^ " Turn. ye, = turn ye 1 why will ye, die?" 
--still urges, "iCome ! for all things are ready." 
Many of those who refuse, excuse themselves- , 
on the plea 4 of their farm and merchandise 
their worldly , occupations . How mean is this ! 
They si j -with an. obstinate heart, yet dare not . do 
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-it with "a high ^and." ; How frivolous is this! 
ior what competition can possibly exist in reality 
-between what they refuse and what they pursue ? 
How false is this ! for religious, and 'worldly duties 
are by no .means irreconcilable or incompatible. 
iHow insulting is this. ! for they ought 'to have left 

* .1? *'-.: r> . '' *- - 

all at his word, and to have followed him without 
'hesitation, or, reluctance, or stipulation. And 
some added injury to insult, when they defamed 
his cause, and destroyed his ministers. : 
- The power of the inviter to destroy is terrible. 
-He sent forth His armies, to cutoifthbse rebels. i -* 
And what resources has he not at his icommand ? 
-what magazines of wrath against the day of venge- 
ance! He drove forth the Canaanites, not *by 
the sword and bow of Israel, but by the; hornet. 
He scourged the land of promise for- the iniquity 
of it's inhabitants, by the mildew, and caterpillar, 
and canker-worm, and locust, -an army great and 
terrible, darkening the heavens, unbroken in their 
'ranks, irresistible in their invasion: the country 
was as " the garden of Eden before them ; and 
behind them a desolate wilderness." He plagued 
Egypt with new and terrible judgments. He slew 
the army of .Assyria with sudden death, by ithe 
agency of an angel. And will you wait, to ptove 
the force of his indignation, and linger until he 
opens his stores of hail, and lightning, and 
thunder/ and tempest, and continue to oppose, 
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until he shall rouse in his seat of majesty, and. 
fight against you with all his storms^? Oh ! relin- 
quish the unequal fight^ and implore his pardon 
and his friendship ! 

The guests are described as " the halt, and the 
lame, and the blind," gathered from the " high- 
ways arid the hedges," ^-strong and striking 

\ -* 

figures of our utter worthlessness and misery. At 
the same time, the places to which the servants 
were sent^ were Best calculated, to gather a large 
company. The highways properly signify places 
where many roads meet. And thus the gospel is 
taking it's station on the most public,, spots, and 
issuing it's proclamation of mercy to all lands ; 
while those who are gathered to it's banquet are 
impoverished, helpless, and humble. All ranks 
are' irivited : but every man must be poor in his 
own esteem, and receive a full salvation as a free 



The introduction of the wedding-garment into 
the parable, we have already seen, is in conformity 
to Eastern customs : but this figure, applied to the 
spiritual import of these allegories, must intend a 
justifying righteousness that imputed righteous- 
ness of Christ, without which there can be no- 
justification, and" without justification there, can 
be no admission. It is also a righteousness ^im- 
parted ; it is inseparable from sanctificatioii, it is 
personal holiness wrought by the Spirit of God, 
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without which 'there can be no fitness. "What 

* ~* * 

".God hath joined together, ' let no man 'put 
". asunder," i 

The punishment -is of an awful character. , It is 
-detection. ' "When -the king came in to see the 

- ,- ' "--'' 

"; guestsj her saw there a man which had not on 
ff a wedding-garment." The hypocrite is" dis r 
,'covered.- It is confusion.' "And he saith unto 

-' . ' ; I/ l ' . . -; - -. 

: .him, Friend, how earnest thoii in hither, not 
^having a wedding-garment ,? And he. was 
* f , speechless." Courage, plausibility, evasion, all 
fail.T It is expulsion. " Then said the king unto 
"; the servants, Bind him hand and foot, and 
"take him- away." He is driven with' disgrace 
;from the society into which he obtruded, and which 
lie; dishonoured.-^-It is destruction. "Cast him 
7 f into outer darkness : there shall be weeping and 
'f gnashing of teeth," And is this the end of 
brilliant profession, arid uncommon privileges:? 
Bo the 'pretensions of the mere professor thus 
terminate ? "Then I saw there was a way to 

. ' ' , \ - 

hell, even from the gates of heaven," 
, The success of the gospel is seen,, in the filling 
.of his 'sanctuary, and the consummation of tHe 
Christian's hopes in heaVen : for there the great feast 
is spread ; and the happy guests enjoy the banquet 
of ^Divine love. Supposing the gospel to be iii,- 
tended primarily, by this image, ^this is 'it's object,, , 
-.and)if sasj 
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It is heaven ; for there the purposes of redemp- 
tion are complete. Here they , are but progres r 
sively advancing towards their consummation, 
Whoever has examined with; care the inspired 
volume, will discover that one object is proposed, 
to which, every thing else is subordinate ; it is, the 
salvation- of the world, and that by the scheme of 
redemption presented and developed v in the gospeL 
Whatever remains of history whatever of insti-. 
tution whatever of prophecy whatever of devo- 
tional composition each bears upon this point,-in 
it's own way. Ana! whoever will take- the trouble- 
faithfully to examine the events of providence- 
partly recorded, and partly passing before t his 
eyes 1 must be convinced that God himself ap- 
pears to have had but one object in rearing the 
universe, and affording the grant of time ; and this 
object, to glorify himself in the salvation of man. , 
Therefore events the most remote and the most 
dissimilar, in public and in private, are sometimes 
seen most wonderfully connected with this 'design; 
and that connection is not the less veal where it is 
invisible to us. Yet the work which has .been 
advancing -through so many centuries, and under 
changing dispensations, with -invariable perse-^ 
verance, is not complete. As yet, the fruit of the. 
travail' of the Saviour's 1 soul is not reaped ; as 

- * :> *-i , 

yet, his empire is not universal ; as yet, his work 
is not finished; as yet, his redeemed are not 
gathered; " as yet, we see riot all things put 
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under him." The same work whi.eh is ear-rying 
on in the world, is in progression in the hearts of 
his people : ; but it is not perfected. They are 
holy, btit not sinless ; happy, but not , out of the 
reach of affliction ; tending to glory, but not xn 
possession of it ; 'advancing to ^eayen,,but- not 
sheltered there. The supper is preparing---theV 
guests are invited; but all are not yet assembled 
in the palace of this great King. 

It is heaven ; for there every thing is provided- 
for pleasure and. perpetuity . Here, " all things 1 
work together for our good ;" but all things are 
not pleasing. Much must be endured as disci^ 
plihe,^much suffered to humble and prove us.; 
and to discover us to ourselves. Here, sickness 
arid sorrow have each their operation upon the; 
body and upon the mind, to awaken us to a' sense 
of our duties, to destroy our self-confidence, to 
quicken our diligence, to inspire our activity, to 
try our faith, and, finally, to dissolve the con- 
nection between the body and the spirit, only 
that it may hereafter be re-established free from all 
.those imperfections which now oppress it. -JDp 
sickness arid sorrow become a feast? ; But in 
that world, where this nuptial banquet is spread, 
there is 

\ '-..'' . ; ... 

" No more fatigue, no more distress, 

(l Nor sin, nor hell, shall reach the' place : 

te No groans, to mingle with the songs ' ' 

" That warble from immortal tongues !" 




^ 
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"'The former things," and these are all included? 
among them, " are passed away." 

We have seen tliat all things are progressive- 
here ; but they are riot perpetual, they coul&riotf 
be otherwise advancing to perfection. Our sab-i 
baths return in their season, and ; remain, only "for! 
a season'^ Our ministers, like the messengers 
from heaven in former days, the angels who were 
sent to the patriarchs, deliver their message, aha 
disappear. Many gather round the -grave of one, 
and take up the lamentation, " Alas, my brother !"' 
or exclaim, " My father ! my father ! the chariot 
of Israel, arid the horsemen thereof!" Aii'd* 
his offices are performed, Kis pulpit is filled;, by- 
another. So we pass away in succession. Thtf 
table spread here is continually shifting it's giiestsi , 
but' it is not so with the banquet of eternity. 

'It "is heaven ; for there the guests- are uniform'. 
Here they are gathered from all nations they sit 
at different tables call themselves by different 
names speak a different tongue ^range under a 
different party and are sometimes scarcely in. 
ciarity with each other. But there, collected 
from all quarters of the world, they appear in one 
dress they are called by one name they meet 
in one place they participate one salvation they 
are " of one heart, and of one mind." Here, 
they differ in talents : and even there, they shall 
probably differ in glory; but the glory of each 
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shall be perfect in itself ; and every happy spirit 
shall possess as much as it can enjoy shall con- 
tain a felicity overflowing all,, according to the 
capacity of each.. So that, while -they differ in 
glory, they are alike and. equal in enjoyment; each 
possessing as much; as it can grasp., " There is 
cc one, glory of the sun, and another glory of the 
" moon, and another glory of the stars : for one 
"star differeth from ..another star in glory." No 
tulip bed exhibits a richer assemblage of colours* 
than, the heavenly bodies, when .'> seen through 
telescopes .of the first order ; yet this variety, while 
t each has it's own splendour, and is perfect in it's 1 
kind, adds to the grandeur and beauty of -the 
whole scene. If, then, the feast intends the dis- 
pensation of the, gospel generally, it must refer to 
heaven, where the whole is complete, -particularly. 
Are you desirous .of sharing these eternal bene- 
fits?,. What shall hinder you ? Approach; for 
"yet there is room." 
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LUKE XV. 7- ' ' : 

J y" 

/ say unto you} that likewise joy shall be in J heaven - 
over one 'sinter that repenteth, more than over 
ninety and'nine just persons which need no re- - 
pentance. " 

- ^ " p 

JL HE remarks which were made in the preliminary 
Lectures of this course, receive ample elucidation' 
in the subject which is now to occupy your' at- 
tention. , The touching character of our Lord's 
allegories is -most conspicuous in 'the parable' 
forming the prominent object of this evening's 
discourse ; and the simplicity and tenderness of 

i , * 

his style finds no parallel, except perhaps in the 
. affecting history of Joseph, a narrative which has 
received the homage of all ages. - , 

It is the peculiar excellence of the scriptures . 
always ,to represent ( the Deity in a manner worthy 
of him : ' he speaks, y purposes, acts, punishes, like 
himself, ..without, any f % mixture of" human .caprice, 
petulance, or meanness. When we compare these. 
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representations with the grovelling and unworthy 
conceptions entertained of the Divinity in the 
absence of revelation, and even tolerated by the 
wisest and bestf of the heathen philosophers, we 
are not more struck with the contrast between 
them, than we are impelled to admit the indis- 
putable claims of the Bible to be the word of 
God, upon these obvious and irresistible evidences. 
But while we expect the delineations of the divine 
character, traced by an inspired pen, to accord 
with the sublimity of the subject,; bur expectations 
are raised to an extraordinary degree whe'n; the 
Son of God himself undertakes to reveal him: 
nor are we disappointed. ." No man hath seen 
" God at anytime : the only-begotten Son, which 
" is in the' bosom of the ; Father, he ftath declared 
"him." And what a^ proclamation of the' attri- 
butes of God he makes ! Whatever be the image 
employed, the benevolence and the grandeur of 
the character is uniform. As a Sovereign, r what 
majesty ! -as a Master^ what bounty !- as a Parent, 
what tenderness ! ^as a God r what perfection ! 

Further; the importance of those objects which 
stood connected with our Lord's parables is most 
conspicuous in this. He never wasted his elo- 
quence upon points trivial in themselves, or use? 
less to mankind. Th^pedant exhausts his talents^ 
and consumes his time, in the vain labour of 
atternpting to cb.mmuhicate impb^tancie to pompbuf 
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nothings. The torator _ considers rhimself as haying, 
Attained the summit of his art,' .when he can em- 
bellish every little subject so as to render insig- 
nificance attractive; 'and so exercise, his skill, as 
to throw a charm over that which is perfectly 
devoid of consequence .in itself. And some- 
times even the Ipulpilt is desecrated to subordi- 
nate ^purposes ; and those who were sent to de- 
liver -a message of .infinite import to lost and" 
dying men, sport with their commission ^and the ' 
souls of their hearers, and amuse those whom 
they ought to alarm, .substitute the puerilities >of 
the fancy for the substantial truths of the gospel, 
and trifle, while thousands are hourly dropping into 
eternity around them. Jesus never spake/ a 
. -parable but 'with the most serious intention ; and 
his allegories turned upon the most momentous 
subjects. " To reprove, rebuke, exhort, ,with all 
" long-suffering and doctrine ; to" correct - the 
"unruly, and to strengthen the weak; to check 
N " the presumptuous, and to instruct the ignorant; 

ec assert eternal providence, 

" And justify the ways of God to men ;'' 

to unfold the great scheme of human redemption, 
-and. make known the .certainty and ,the general 

features of the eternal., world; these were his 
magnificent objects. 
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On the present occasion/, we shall >be furnished 
with a pregnant instance of the concessions which 
must be made in- parables] on the part of the 
subject, to the preservation of the imagery : since it 
will be seen> that several circumstances are; ih^ 
1 troduced to; perfect the beauty of the allegory., 
which cannot be applied to. any thing spiritual. The 1 
determination, on the part of some preachers; to 
apply to a spiritual purpose all the circumstances 
of every parable, many of which are purely .'natural;, 
and are introduced merely to sustain the integrity 
of the figure, produces strange confusion ; in their 
amplification of < that which is perfectly simple 
in itself, and renders difficult and perplexed the 
most obvious sentiments .expressed in the most 
intelligible language. Such fanciful interpretations 
weaken the force, disturb the harmony, and destroy 
the : . beauty of the scriptures;, particularly the 
figurative parts of them; and pervert important' 
passages from their, legitimate object, ,-; v vvv 

There , can be selected few passages in the- 
scriptures which have been tortured more^ to 
serve a party purpose than the subject of the 
present Lecture. The two sons have been- "sup- 
posed to represent the Gentiles and the Jews. The: 
profligacy of ihe younger was easily transferred:', 
to the .vile practices and wretched resources of 
the ^nations u'nblest. with : the ivord of truth; and 
the obedience of the eider, when combined: 
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especially with his morose, jealous, and unamiable 
temper, was supposed to apply aptly to the privileges 
and prejudices of the children of, Abraham. But 
considerable 1 difficulty arose in respect of their 
adherence to the commandment of their FatheTr ; 
when it was obvious they had broken it in every 
point, and as frequently as they could, until their 
guilt and- ingratitude were proverbial, and formed 
the subject of many threatening parables. These' 
difficulties multiplied upon those who resolved ~ 
to spiritualize every circumstance of .the parable, 
and -to make every particular, admitted to complete 
the -allegory} an indisputable representation of^ re- 
ligious truth. A further examination 'of the 
subject, in it's connection," will prove that the 
parable refers neither to the Jews nor to 'the 
Gentiles, according to the system' endeavoured 
by such annotators to be ^established; but illustrates 
a general principle, which might indeed refer to 
them in part, but assuredly not ; more directly 
than it*may be applied to many existing characters: 
There 'are three .parables on one point; each of 
them Baking the decorations corresponding with 
the image selected,, and unitedly .establishing 
one grand sentiment conveyed in the text, se- 
lected-, and presented to your reflections on this 

i 

account. ., > . . } / . - ', , 

Laying aside the contracted systems- which have 
attempted to confine- this beautiful parable within 
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jbheir narrow r circumference, I shall - call your 
attention to the occasion on which it wa& delivered, 
as best explaining the immediate intention. of our 
Lord ; and thus ' producing it's obvious and 

y 

imagnanimous .sentiment, without calling in the 
-assistance of imagination. 

"Then drew near unto him all the publicans 
and .sinners, ,tp hear him.", Hevproduced, as a 
sign of his mission, the : fact that "The poor had 
thcigospel preached unto them." And tffo^jpreach- 
jiig must be always deemed the -most scriptural, 
which, while it attracts the vicious ^by the -force 
and affection of it's appeals, is found to reclaim 
them by the purity and divinity of its principles. 

- . j r j -j- - t -j , ,- r .'!-;,-" 

The .sermons which only please the superficial, ; pr 
interest the learned by their speculations, or gratify 
ithe polite by their taste -and eloquence, may indeed 
give a. transient popularity to the preacher,-~:which 
he ought to despise, if lent him on such grounds; 
or distinguish him as a man of elegant literature : 
but the ministry which God approves,_is founded 
upon the grand and convincing doctrines of the 
gospel; and while it often gives offence because 
of it's plainness and simplicity, never fails to 
subdue human obduracy, andj gathering the vilest 
characters; around the cross, while it pronounces 
their pardon, requires their obedience. 

f And the Pharisees and Scribes murmured, 
"saying, This man receiveth sinners, and eateth 




-'Ivjvith thfem." ( This --was the^ occasion' <6f three'- 
parables, -of which ,- . -.' : '' . 
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was one, When we can clearly: ascertain the evil 
intended to be corrected, it is easy to determine 
the sentiment 'designed to be advanced: It is 
here a self-righteous spirit, disdaining -to associate - 
with those whose -offences were open to' the world, 
but -whose penitence 'was a divine effect, leading 
them' to the, feet of the'Redeemer. If any descrip- 
tion of persons be more ^distinctly -intended ;by 
the u elder bro'ther," - these displeased Pharisees are 
the persons censured; and the judgment* tHen 
extends to every censorious, peevish character, 

* ' f v 

who, like Jonah, takes offence at the 'distribution 
of Hivihe, mercy, and is jealous that "others' should 
be admitted to privileges which they are! disposed 
to consider peculiarly their own. . % " V s : ' 

The sentiment of the parable is conveyed in- tHe 
-text : " I say unto you, that likewise joy shall 
ft be in heaven over one sinner that ; repenteth, 
**< more than over, ninety -and nine just persons-' 
" which need no repentance." That this is the 
principle intended to Y be established, 3 is evident 
from the term " likewise,'' referring' 'it- tb'-'tne 
allegory, and -marking it 'asr 1 the conclusion -to fee 
drawn from the infagery empiloyed. The sentinierlt, 
arid -the-'orily sentiment, of the three parables is, 
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that ike Deity ^ feels a peculiar satisfaction in,cthe 
.conversion and salvation of the spirit about to perish. 

i , 

It is a sentiment expressed in the Prophets in 
the mos,t solemn and awful words, taking the form 
>fcf an Qa$K " As truly as I live, saith the Lprct, 
";I have no pleasure in the?4eath of a sinner, but 
" had rather he should turn from t his wickedness 
"and live." : ., Although this sentiment applies 
.it's consolations and encouragement principally 
to the dissipated, the backslider, and the vile^-^ 
it can only apply to them as truly awakened -to 
a sense of their guilt and danger, and as sincerely 
/hating the sins which conducted them to the 
brink of ruin; It cannot be inferred as an en- 
couragement to ' ( sin, that grace may abound :" 
and to guard against a conclusion so .dreadful 
and profane, it is necessary to examine the clos,e 
of the passage, which may seem to countenance 
it: " Joy shall be in .heaven over one sinner 
" that repenteth, more than oyer ninety ,and,,nine 
" just persons which need no repentance." , Some 
have understood by the term " just persons," self- 
, righteous characters, who suppose they need no 
, repentance, applying the sentiment to the Phari- 
sees. But, not to say the statement is positive 
from the lips of our Lord, and .not founded on 
, their misconceptions, it is evident that a compari- 
son is instituted that the images suppose these 
persons in a state of safety - that the don- 
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dition of the, self- righteous could afford the s 
thizing spirits in heaven no joy whatever ; conse- 
quently, the joy at the conversion of a sinner would 
form a.cpntrast with their feelings towards such 
characters, but no point of comparison. , It isj 
intimated,, that they rejoice with the one, 'but re- 
joice more with the other. Again, it has been 
applied to the righteous ; , and glossed^ that they 

IT . _ 

need not such deep repentance, 'because there is 
ee none that liveth and sinneth not," none, there- 
fore, who do not stand in , need of repentance., 
This is to depart from the declaration of. Christ,- 
'which is, that they " need no repentance/' and to, 
(paraphrase without sufficient authority from > the, 
text. The opinion of some of, the Fathers % that, 
by -the just persons, the angels who, never:, sinned' 
are intended, is still more fanciful and^nadmissible,;} 
since they are not of ,. a nature common --withidun 
own, a circumstance supposed by all the 'parables; 
aridr they are represented not as those between > 
whom the comparison is instituted, but as of th'ei 
party taking, peculiar pleasure in the conversion of \ 
sinners. The meaning of the, passage may^be, 
best determined by an attention r to the tennis em 7 -f 
ployed .in' the original. The "jju'st '-persons^"-! 
I consider as. meaning real and established saints^ , 



* St. Ambrose, Hilary, and -Chrysostom. f 
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who need no "repentance*/' no conversion, or 
universal change of heart and life^no 'abandon- 
ment of evil pursuits which they have already 
renounced no new principle, having already been 
regenerated. It cannot intend that God estimates 
a returning sinner above these his approved children : 
but, by a most beautiful and natural image, it is 
said, that as a shepherd, equally pricing ail his flocky 
feels most for any one of them exposed to death ; 
as a woman possessed of pieces of money of equal' 
value, secure of that which is safe, is anxious 
principally for any one piece which she has lost; 
as a father, loving both his children alike, feels 
more anxiety for One of them who has left his roof, 
and 'is .* ensnared ,L; by every evil which is calcu- 
lated to precipitate his ruin ; and rejoices more 
.'(Notwithstanding his equal affection) over this 
child delivered from circumstances , so dangerous!, 
so powerfully assailing his p'aternal feelings, than 
over the r other, who has always remained under his 
roof, and never been placed in a situation so 
perilous ; so all heaven rejoices over "a brand 
plucked out of the fire;" and God himself is 
represented as' taking peculiar satisfaction in the' 
return of the backslider, and 'the conversion of the 
profligate. ' ,It must be granted, indeed, that our 
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Lord speaks after the manner , of men ;; therefore he 
"'Spake to them in parables:" but had he, not so 
spoken, the sentiment could not ; have been ;so 
readily conceived; and it must be admitted^ that, 
under the imagery selected, everything is' easy; 
natural, arid touching. ' ',;' : ^' : ' <1 s '- : 
i Having stated and examined -the < sentiment^ it 
is necessary-to proceed' to it's illustrations. It4s 
conveyed under three parables. The first is that 
of the Lost Sheep t. , " And he spake this parable 
"- unto them, saying, What man of you, , having 
u an hundred sheep, if he lose orieW them, doth 
" not leave the.ninety and nine in the wilderness, 
"and go after that which is lost, until he find it? 
" And wheii'he hath -found it, 'he layeth it on liis, 
" shoulders, rejoicing. Arid when he cometh-honie, 
"-he calleth' together -his friends 'arid 'neighbours, 
" l saying unto them, Rejoice 'with -me ; 'for "I 'Have 
" 7 foimd -my, sheep which was' lost." The ^general 
' intentions of this parable are the same with those 
of the principal subject of the Lecture, only ex- 
pressed in terms corresponding with the image 
employed: these must not, therefore, be anticipated. 
But one circumstance is noted* here, which: is not* 
distinctly marked in the greater parable ; it isj the 
diligent means which the shepherd employs for the 
recovery of his lost sheep.' The father, indeed, is 

\ 

t Luke x'v. 3 6. 
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represented as giving a .cordial welcome to his re"- 
turning child : but here the shepherd not only 
rejoices over the wanderer when it >is found,; but 
goes " after that which is lost, until he firid it." 
.The institutibns'iof religion are calculated to -De- 
claim the wandering ; but they derive their, efficacy 
s from the circumstance that God himself is present, 
to give them, effect by the i influences of the Holy 
Spirit. These; means- are applied with ; a perse-r 
verance as admirable as the power which finally 
renders ,them successful. , He seeks" until - r he 
find it." Delay, resistance, ingratitude, cannot 
extinguish his affection, nor .induce him , to wi ( th- 
draw his Spirit. He perseveres, until the heart is 
subdued to himself. Observe, again, the same 
principle elucidated in, the '. piece of silver *. 
" Either what,,woman having ten pieces of silver, 
" if she lose., one .piece, doth not light a candle, ,and 
" sweep the house, and, seek diligently till she f find 
" it?. And when , she .hath found it, she-calleth her 
" friends and her neighbours together, saying,? ,Rer 
f joice with me; for I. have found the piece which I 
had lost. Likewise, I say unto you, There is joy in 
'' ,the presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
" that repenteth." The sentiment advanced here, 
common indeed to all the illustrations, but less 
questionable in this shape; is, the equal value of fdl 

* Lukeoiv. 8-lQ. ! '.- 
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the -subjects of these parables. The lost '- sheep" J 
and the profligate child are'mbt, in themselves, -of 
more value than the remaining flock and the 
" elder son ;" -the circumstances alone give 'a ' 
superior interest to those who were endangered, in ' 
the estimation of the shepherd and of the parent.' 
Not to establish a system of partiality^ but to'de-' 
moristrate the Divine paternity, were'these parables ' 
spoken. This is evident from the ' subject" under ' 
immediate consideration; '"because all the pieces" 
of money were precisely of the sarne value; yet" 
the anxiety of -their 'possessor is directed- to' the" 
piece i ''Which was lost. Should it be judged ?thar 
too much is 'made of -her joy in finding a piece 'so" 
inconsiderable t, let it be remembered -< that it 1 - was* 
the tenth part of her property, perhaps '> of -her 3 
wKole property. Every, thing is valued t accordihg.td i 
the circumstances of 'those by whom it is estimated 5 ." 
The rich waste property with a profuse and careless' 
harid : the poor appreciate it better, because they" 
feel the want of it. This introduces the leading 
parable, spoken on the 1 same occasion, and 
founded on the same^principle*. " And he said, 
" A certain man had two sons : And the younger" 
" of them said to his 'father, Father, give me the 
" portion of goods that falleth to' me. And he- 

t A drachma, value about nine-pence, 
t Luke xv, 1132. 
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" divided unto them his liying. ;And not, many^ 
" days after, the younger son gathered all- together, . 
"'and took his journey into, a far country, and there- 
"-wasted his substance, with riotqus living. , And 
" when he* had spent all, there, arose a^ .mighty 
" famine in that land ; and he began to be in^ 
"want: And "he- went and joined himself to a 
<: citizen of that country;' and- he sent him into- 
" the fields to feed swine. And he would ,fain ; 
"have filled his belly with .the husks that-, the 
"swine did eat: and no man gave unto him., 
"And when, he came to himself, he said, How* 1 
" many hired servants of; my father's have -bread' 
" enough and to spare, and T perish with hunger ! 
" I. will arise, and, go ,to my father, and will /say 
" unto him,- Father, I have sinned against heaven,- 
" and . before thee, -and am no more worthy to be 
*. fv called , thy son: make me as one of thy hired, 
"-servants.'- And he arose, and came to his, father:.' 
" But when he was yet" a great way off, his father: 
" saw him, and .had compassion_, and ran,rand fell 
" on his neek, .. and kissed him. , And; the son ^ said 
" imto him, .Father, I have:sinned against heaven^ 
"and in thy sight, ;and am no more worthy to be 
".called thy son. But the father said-to, his ser^- 
"vants,\ Bring forth the best robe, and- put it on 
"him; and put a ring; on his hand, and shoes on 
" his feet : And bring hither the fatted calf, and 
" 4dll it ; and let us eat and be merry : For this my 
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"'.son' wasodead?! and is", alive. again ;. -he.. was:lo r st,- r 
"' and js, found.;'. And they began to; be .riierry.-^ 
"fNow liis elder son' was in ' the, Afield.: ; and as'-he 
" dame and? .drew nigh to the house} he heard 
" music jmcT dancing : And he: called; one of, the 
" servants, > and .asked what these 'things meant.' 
" And he said unto him, Thy brother is come ; ' 
" and thy father f hath killed the fatted calf, beca,use 
"he hath received, him safe and sound. And'hfe 
" wasan'gry;oand would not go in : therefore.came 
"his father, out, and ;ehtreated him. ,And ? he 
" answering -,said, to ' his, father, Lo, these; many 
" years do* I se.rve, thee, neither transgressed, I at 
" any time^thy r c'ommandment : and yet thou .-never 
't-gavest me a^kid, 'that I might make merry with' 
" my ; friends : But as 'soon as this thy , son was 

corne^ which,, hath devoured- thy living with ;har- 

lots, thou -hast, killed for him" the, fatted : calf. 
tf And he said; unto "him," Son, thou art evei-witl) 
" me, and all that I 'have 'is thine. .It was.'rii'eet 

that we should make merry and be glad : 'for- this 
" thy brother iwas dead, and Is alive 'again; andlwas 
'" lost, and is- found." , , , 

In this parable/ there are certain "allusions' ,to 
oriental scenery,- customs, >and habits of thinking. 
It was no degradation to' attend to agricultural 
concerns ; : for ' the 'elder ' brother returns, from 
the field, in which he had not walkecl for indulgence, 
but laboured with his own 1 hand, or superintended 
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the labours of others, guarding the.dignity by se- 
curing the possessions of the family, < and -himself 
seeing them > cultivated to the best advantage. 
Where the work prospers, there must be the eye'o'f 
the master: and those who commit to others the 
management of concerns which they might them- 
selves overlook, must; be satisfied td submit. to , 
very considerable deductions from the produce of 
their property. But it was a very great degradation 
on the part of -the youngei/sori-^-and-one to which 
he would not have submitted but 'from the most 
absolute necessity to feed swine. -Even the occu- 
pation- of a shepherd was abhorrent tb the ;Egyp- 
tia'ns : r and/ if 'this parable be considieredjasisppken 
td Jews, who would naturally apply to it; all /their 

y - . -. v 'JL '-v -_ ' --,-.- 

natioflal-ahd ceremonial prejudices, swine^ as;an un- 
cleairiand forbidden animal^besideiit's riaturaLfilth^ 
vvas'ari 5 abomination to them j and such employrhertt 
virbuld be deemed equally debasing ^ and'disgusting; " ' 
'>'' The husks, upon which this prodigal i fed u in a 
tmie<of \famine, f: must have been ]sbme very poor 
wild fruit. Some h&ve . considered i it as 'a, 
species of tree*, growing in Palestine, bearing 
pods, the fruit of which is extrernely meagre, 
although not altogether unpleasant, to the taste; 
and has been supposed to be a principal part of t{ie 
food of John the Baptist. Dr. ^Doddridge thinks 

-- . - - ----- r . _-.- _ ' .- .-' -L ' i .' " 'j-.-^V-_---f. V' -. r ':TV' " - ' - 
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it could 'be ?6nly the sHells or.pods o'f this fruit .;< if 
indeed it w,ere not a wild-qhe'sniit. It was probably 
an aliment as impoverished and unsatisfying to him* 
as acorns would' prove to u's. -,L'i 

r The returning prodigal'pleads that .he maylbe 
admitted as ,an ''hired' servant: -"riot," observes 
Dr. Doddridge^ , " because" such . servant's fared 
" worse 'than slaves ; but' because he himself "was 
"an hired serva'nt, and therefore naturally. |e.pmj 
" pared; his' own. condition, with those of that > rank 

"in his father's family."- But,- 1 think another 

J m < t -' % 

reason may be assigned for his resolution to 'employ* 
this pleay arisin'g out" of his humility.,, An hired 
servant '.was always liable to be dismissed :;.bu v t ;! he 
who determined, to devote his 1 life to his lordyLacr 
cording to the .prescription^ of the Jewish ,law^ 
signified his intention by suffering his earj to ibe 
nailed to the post of the. door, after which ,he;was 
considered as his, servant' for .ever. ' It^appearsatd 
nie that this, penitent child isf. sol sensible of' his 
unwortliiri ess", that, L offering 7 himself to .-his parent 
in. the most. menial capacity, he 'does > not solicit 
to be admitted to the claim of a 'perpetual place 'in 
his father's house,,. but only to be tried, as an .hired 
servant, jthat his- sincerity .might' be proved, and 
that he might be.dismissed and disowned if he were., 
undeserving this poor and humiliating indulgence. ? 
The robe with -which his father invested Mm 
was never worn by- servants ; it was an appendage 
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to .rank, especially when joined with the, shoes and 
the rmg-, ^the" last .being always , worm hy persons 
of good circumstances. A most delicate and public 

i r 

intimation this, that he designed not merely to re- 
ceive - him, "as his son, but to .cause him to be 'so 

1 . * 

acknowledged by all his household, and all his 
connections. The ring is the most common arid 
ancient ornament of the person known, and 
usually ^served as the signet of the wearer; while 
the loan of it to another transferred, for the time 
being, to that individual, all the authority of the 
proprietor. 

The fatted calf was considered the most ho- 
nourable part of an entertainment : -this flesh, 
with that of lambs and of kids, may be 'said to 
constitute Eastern luxury, which excludes^ for the 
most part, game, fish, and fowls. When Jacob 
provided a dish ;to impose upon his father, .while 
Esau was hunting for venison, it was a kid, dressed 
Hy his mother in. a way peculiarly suited to the 
palate ( of the patriarch, who appears to have been 
but too exquisite a judge of meats. When 
Abraham entertained His illustrious guests under 
the ; oak at Mamre, he "ran into the herd, arid 
"fetched a calf tender and good, and gave- it 
" unto a young man, and he hasted x to dressviti" 
The manner of preparing it, with "butter and 
milk," is unchanged among the Arabians to this 
day. It appears singular to ."us, that 'the.- animal 
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should be killed immediately as it was wanted ; ibiit 
the" reason will be evident, upon a moment's- re- 
flection ; in warm weather it could not be possible 
to preserve flesh in the East :' it is not, . therefore^ 
attempted to keep fresh meat from meal to 
meal, but it is the practice to resort to the flock 
exactly as it, is necessary. 

His father "fell on. his neck,, and kissed him-" 
The mode of salutation observed in ancient times ; 
represented by Homer, in the meeting between 
Ulysses and Te'lemachus; and recorded by an* 
author with whom Homer will , bear no com- 
parison, Moses, in ,the first interview of Joseph 
with/ his father Jacob. In these, anil in similar , 
passages, the reference appears to be to an Eastern 
custom of kissing the shoulder, as -well as the 
hand, the head, the cheek, and the beard. 

N ( f , 

The music and dancing, which gave offence td 
the elder brother, was a natural, arid not irrational 
expression of joy, on the part of this household, 
made happy by the return of one of it's principal 
members, long since given up as dead ; or, what 
was worse than death, as lost , to them, and to 
-every good and noble purpose. But an acquaint- 
ance with Eastern customs places this circum- 
stance in a much" more important point of view. 
It was the practice, wherr any^ child of the family. 
returned from some honourable excursion,' to hire 
both a band of music and a company of dancers. 
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This,- therefore, was. the highest honour the father 
could put upon his returning son : for .while it was 
to him the indication 'that all his failings were' 
wiped away, as by an. act 'of oblivion, it introduced 
him to. his family and his neighbours as one who 
had returned to honour his father's house, by the 
treatment with which he met. 

These are the circumstances, which appeared to 
require , illustration, as founded upon local pecu- 
liarities. The rest of the parable is plain, and 
obviously proceeds upon general principles. The 
more the story is examined, the more beautiful 
does it's structure appear, and the more impor- 
tant it's sentiments. What qan be more touching, 
than to see a young man forsake his father's 
house, leave the guide of his youth, and abandon 
himself, when the passions are strong, and the 
judgment least matured, to, his natural pro- 
pensities, and the seductions of a world lying in 
wait to deceive ! 

Was this an indulgent parent, whose weakness 
sacrificed his judgment to his affections, in making 
this young man his own master too early? or, had 
the youth arrived at an age in which, according 
to the custom o his country, he had a right ,tp 
expect, and to ask, a share in the family, property,- 
for his own disposal, if he no longer chose to liye 
under his father's roof, and to devote himself to 
agricultural pursuits ? I suspect this latter is ; the 



statement, intended to '.be .made by ,the parable. 
The former -supposition may.be, a lesson to- some 
parents, .whose advances of property .' to their 
.children is as imprudenj^and injurious to their 
morals,, as the avaricious reserve of 1 others is 
contemptible and oppressive. It is probable, also, 
that the father concluded his child intended, <in 
his departure from a roof where he had been 
always sheltered and indulged, to dispose of,, his 
fortune in some mercantile pursuit; for the pro- 
secution of which he " gathered all together, and 
.took his journey into a far country." . ' 
. Behold! he depa'rts full of the -flatteries of 
hope in his own bosom. He will be his own 
master ; he will no longer submit to the controul 
of another. He calls up the ^visionary scenes of 
prospective happiness, which he had often antici- 
pated, and upon, which he now imagines himself 
about to enter, ,to sustain the moment of se- 
.paration, and to enable him to pronounce the 
last farewell , with firmness. In the fulness -of 
his joy, the bitterness of parting is absorbed. 
His father's eyes pursue him, until he disappears; 
and his overflowing heart follows him, when the 
eyes, f swimming in tears, no longer behold Mm. 
O, ye, who are about.. to enter life, look at this 
parent, turning with a slow and melancholy: step 
into a palace which has lost it's charms, because 
. he js ibereaved of his child !. Listen to. the, voice of 
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your mother, following up her wise- admonitions 
with' , the most persuasive entreaties! "'-What, 
" m^ son ? and what, the -son of my womb ? and 
^ what, the son of my, s vows ?" Can you refuse, 
or forget, or despise, such an appeal ? Take care: 
it is the first step : it may give the character to 
yqur life. It,,may be the triumph of your parents, 
or it may bring down their " grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave." 

Wliatev v er might have been his pretensions, he 
yielded the rein to his passions, and became an 
easy prey to temptation. " He wasted his sub- 
stance in riotous living," -in noisy dissipation ; 
a career as. destructive to his person,' as to his 
property and his soul. Such a course dis- 
tinguishes our young men of fashion. They call . 
it pleasure. Go, and write it on the tomb-stone 
of the martyr of sensuality, who died in the 
morning of his life ; and see how it will read there, 
It sounds well in a song ; but how does it look in 
.an epitaph ? He was .most improvident, for " he 
.spent all." 

Did he expect to find friends, when he had . dis- 
sipated his property ? Possibly he .was so unskilled 
.in the knowledge of mankind, as to form so; rash 
and so false a conclusion. The hour of trial .is 
at hand. The termination of his prosperity, and 
of the resources of the country where he so- 
journed, arrived together. " A mighty famine 
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.arose'," ".he" began ;to b'e in want," and ": no 
man.gave unto; him;" How many 'had 'eaten 'of 
his bread, and jdrank of, his' cup."! how inanyhad* 
assisted, in tlie waste of his : property ! .how many, 
had flattered hini while he had abundance-! .This 
is "the friendship of 'the world, formed '.and dis-; 
solved for convenience or 'interest. "And for this; 

i ** 

faithless friend, men ruin their souls,. arid renounce 
heaven. ' He siibihits to his self-procured ca-~ 
lamity; and* patiently looks out v for such menial 
employment as might,, under such"circumstahces, r 
be procured. ' This' is the act of a great and of -a 
virtuous mind; and emanations of a -superior 

, . , , , ( : . . J> >. , - - - 1 - - - 

spirit "may be seen amidst' all the darkness G his> , 

A * '",.:" &% 

adversity. . .' .. .t-. : i a t ,. .. ' u . 

He had been taught -a 'painful, :binV, im'portan^ 
lesson on the subject of humaii ingratitude,; t and 
he had 'a "melancholy leisure to tliink^it; over ;-n 
and lie "came .to himself .'', A. worldly career 
leaves up ;time:for reflection : ; "a course .of .siri is 'a 
state of madness.; " When he"_came .to himself," he 
thought of his home, (his >indulgehVfathe;r,'r-:hisfor^ 
feited happiness > heicontrasted these with his' folly 
and -his .poverty ; , and Awhile he reflected, his L heart 
;warmed T int6, desire, 'and ^melteduintp 1 contrition; 
He 'envied the : meanest^ -dprneHtic: off ibis .fatKerls 
hoifsehold :- " HoW'/ma^y ; hired/ servants .'of ' my 

' ^ I ._ U 

" father's, have bread .enough^ancl,, to cspa'ge, an4--I 
f* perish : with -Kimgerl'' vcNpw.he^elt.J/hat tne way 

z 
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of transgressors is hard. At lerigtlv he adopts 
the wise resolution to return, to conquer alike 
the shame and the fear, and cast himself upon 
parental tenderness. Now he began to feel some., 
of those pangs which he had inflicted in the ; 
bosom of nis- injured father^; and he returns witli; 
a 'chastised;, humble, penitent, obedient spirit/ ' 
"" His father saw him afar off." Frequently and; 
king had he watched and waited for his return,: 
until hope deferred made the heart sick. He knew- 
him, although-he was clothed in rags^ when he was 
yet at a distance. How powerful is the voice; how 
irresistible are the feelings of nature, when they 
are .^ot. drowned in< passion, or palsied by avarice 1 
He met, he received him graciously ; he forgave / 
"him all, Some' may forgive too promptly; and 
thus afford, by their very virtue, a sanction to vice, 
or, at least, a licence to rebellion. This is a rare 
infirmity, and deserves respect, because of the. 
affection in which it originates : the more com- 
mon and the more despicable evil is, that parents, 
influenced by avarice; or 'enslaved by temper, fre- 
quently refuse to receive* the prodigal , to their 
heart, and' give no space for repentance, no .op- 
portunity : to redeem his character. Unnatural! 
and unfeeling as they are ! let them learn, " he 

shall have judgment without mercy, who hath 

shewed no mercy." 

The return of this poor wanderer affords joy., to , 
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all the family ; to all excepting x>ne,T-^and s zA'otf one/ 
his /brother ! - At a' 'time 'when the penitent 'was 
restored to his heart (but he had,?zo<heart4)v-rto hi's 
family to his'fatKer-r-to himself/- lie dsrtormerited 
with jealousy, while every bosom biit his own was 
-the mansion of -joy. .^ith what -tenderness his' 
parent argued against his unjust and wicked p'asi 
sion ! 'with what unbending 'haughtiness fie 
refused to participate the general joy ! with what 
insolent assurance he arraigned --the justice and 
affection of his father ! No punishment follows 
this crime, because he carried the punishment in 
his -own bosom : -and a worse could not be devised 
than that which was selfrinflicted. the pangs of 
" envy, hatred, and all uhcharitiableness." The 
latter appears in his accusation l of his brother/rrr 
"thy son, which hath devoured 'hy living with 
harlots." The first charge was untrue ; he "had not 
devoured his father's living : he' had "indeed spent 
his mvn portion ; but enough remained, and to 
spare. The second sis no 'where affirmed: he 
lived riotously, but it is -not said he spent his suli- 
stance on harlots : but passion and envy seldom 
regard truth : falsehood, misrepresentation, arid 
aggravation, are the f fuel upon which the devouring 
flame of calumny is^'fed. -Let the- unnatural mur- 
murer depart : we dismiss him with pity, and 
contempt ; and fa rn to sympathize with a father's 

t 4 - 

exultation, wMle he says, " It was meet that we 
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" should make merry, and be glad : " for this ''thy 
" brother was dead, and is alive again ; and was 
" lost, and is found." 

It only * remains $hat we should, apply the great 
principles, of this parable to general purposes, arid 
especially to ourselves. In the character of the 
Father, who does not recognise the compassionate 
'Deity? Of all' the titles which he wears, that of 
x a Parent is most endearing most frequent most 
attractive. ' When we have been elevated by the 
magnificent displays of his eternal power and 
.Godhead, 'the matchless descriptions of -his 
majesty contained in his word ; when we have 
'been carried round 'the 'harmonious circle , of his 
perfections, and exhausted , in the contemplation 
of the infinity of his attributes ; how securely 
and how delightfully the mind reposes on his 
paternity ! and with what complacence it listens to 
tne declaration, (t Like as a- father pitieth his 
children, the Lord pitieth them that fear him" ! 
He provides for them with inexhaustible liberality. 
He sometimes permits them to choose their own 
way, that they may learn to distrust themselves, 
and implicitly to submit to ^his will, 'rely on his 
wisdom, and follow his direction. And with all 
.the heart of a father, he, pities, receives, and 
, forgives them. 

In the character of the prodigal, who does not 
discover 'fas own f-^-In how many instances 'have 
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we Lsinhed ! against heaven, \ and in HIS : sight : for 
every offence .against ourselves, and against;,, so- 
ciety the neglect of every duty, the indulgence, of 
.every, passion whoever, may be^injured 'on earth, , 
js an, outrage offered the-, God of heaven, whose laws ' 
we break, and whose authority we resist. And 
every sin, is committed in his sight, in whatever 
secret retreat, and with whatever; caution it may 
; he done. He fqllows-the murderer into the wil- 
derness and solitary 'place ; the sensualist into the 
adulterous chamber ; the decent and plausible 
into the secret haunts of vice ; the avaricious into 
all the mazes of their. dealings and speculations.: 
. The -backslider^ more especially, intended.; who, 
shaving ; felt the /power* of religion, is^ seduced * by 
.temptation, and, gradually, -yielding to -the spii'it 
and example of , the world, relaxes in religious 
duties, grows cold in his ^affections, languid in his 
exertions, formal in his ^worship, .insensibly and 
progressively conforming to it's habits, until he. 
, finals himself r at length wholly Designed to it's 
( influence. It plunders him of -his consolations, 

"..and .abandons ' him ,,to despair. Then, he re- 

i > - , <, 

.members his former -state, and mqurns over his 
.departed joys. He cannot feed upon the unpro* 
^fitable pleasures for which he left .his Father!s 
house, u and upon which his worldly .cp.mpanions 
live. He remembers; the privileges .enjoyed by his 

1 ' " ^ J . . >' ' X, i i O J i i viiJsi ;^ J 

^Father's sei*vants ; and. longs to. share them , 

v -- - -!.-'JA' . i > 3 f ^-i v Of _i! r^jv. . -vi,> f 

t the (paternal roof. ,,, r;i ' S ; . 
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In these emotions and, desires,, and in his reso- 
lution, fb -throw himself at the feet of his injured 
parent, we trace the awakening and reclaiming in- 
fluences of the Spirit of God. These are powerful 
and successful. They dissolve , the heart with 
repentance ; infuse hope into the bosom ; clothe 
the spirit with humility ; and fill it with fervent, 
prevailing prayer. \- ' - 

In the reception given the prodigal, behold the 
goodness and compassion of God towards the 
repenting sinner, and the returning backslider ! 
"Turn again to your strong hold, ye prisoners- of 
hope!" Take unto you words, and say, '" Heal 
"all our backslidings, and forgive all ourV-ini- 
" quities ! accept .us graciously, and love' us 
^ freely !" :- He listens, he answers : he says, 
ee Come, and let us reason together : though your 
" sins be a's scarlet, they shall be as. white as 
'" snow : though they be red like crimson, they 
" shall be as wool." 

' And while this delightful attribute of mercy is 
'so conspicuously seen in the Divine character^ 
is there any elder brother any self-righteous, cen- J 
"sbrious professor displeased at it's manifestation ? 
There are many such- many who think of them- 
selves more highly than they ought to think, 
anthdespise others. And if they dare not openly 
arraign the proceedings of Divine grace,. and the 
'ample -provision's of Divine 'mercy, they manifest 
their discontent by the distance 'frhich 
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from the reclaimed prodigal the jealousies which 
they indulge the suspicions which they enter- 
tainthe reluctance with which "they admit him 
into church communion the remembrance of 
his, past' deportment, which, they retain and the 
malice and skill with which they contrive ,to 
wound him afresh, by some casual allusion to the 
repented and forgiven error. 

O turn from these disgraceful passions of Hu- 
manity, to contemplate again the grand principle 
of the text ! Whom God forgives, (and " all 
" manner of sin and blasphemy -shall, be forgiven 
" unto men,") he forgives freely, fully, promptly ; , 
-and, rejoicing over his returning child, he, suffers 
all heaven to participate the triumph obtained oyer 
sin and satan, in the redemption .of an immortal 
spirit from ruin. Rejoice, holy, happy, 'spirits! 
'by -your generous 'sympathy ye increase your own 
felicity. Saved by the grace which ye celebrate, we 
hope also soon to join your society, and, with our 
'triumphant harps, encircle -the throne of OUT for- 
giving >I 
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THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 



; I '' ; .- JAMES ; V. 5. .-..- . 

j \. 

Ye have lived in pleasure on the earth, and been 
wanton: ye have nourished your 'hearts, as in a 
day 'of slaughter. , 

i i \ 

; JL HIS passage is a fine illustration of the subject 

' proposed 'to us , this night for consideration ; and 

which is the second parabolic elucidation of the .evil 

of- unsanctified prosperity. , In the first, we be.held 

a- -wretch- wholly 'occupied in the extension of his 

% " / A 5 ' 

/ * 

interests, and exclusively influenced, by the- love of 
'money: He referred all his increase to his, own 

exertions, and concentrated all his gratification in 
multiplying the 'means of grasping still, rnpre Awhile 
he was manifestly rendered miserable by .that which 
>he already possessed. To the shifts and hatd 
expedients of honest poverty, straitened in the 
daily supply, and wringing it's scanty pittance with 
difficulty from- the rough hand of toil, he was 
a stranger : his embarrassments arose from, abun- 
dance. In tfrfc midst of his vain projects, and 
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.while . he Anticipated that happiness at a .distant 
'day which, he had hot then'tasted,; the wrath of 
. Heaven arose * the sentence of I death' was pro- 

nounced and,, in the same- nighty his soul was 
; required; 1 ' and his possessions .passed info the hand 

of another. He formed a ! memorable 1 exariiple of 
i the grand and awful description of the 'Psalmist*-: 
. " They that trust in their wealth,, and boast theiri- 

" selves in the multitude of their'-riche's ;' none of 

" them can by any means redeem- his brother, nor 
: ".give to . God a ransom for him ; (for the re- > 
< " demption of their soul is precious, and it ceaseth 
.'".for 'ever;), that 'he should -still live for ever,' and 

- - 'not -see corruption'. - Fbr he seeth that wise^ men 

die; likewise the -Jo6l and the -brutish person . 
perish, andJeave^ their wealth*- to v others. Their 
:5 f inward thought is,,4that their -Hbuses^shall- con- 
" tinue for ever, and their dwelling-places' to * all 
". generations': /they call their lands -'after -their 
J " ; own names.''-f-" This their way is their- folly: yet 
s (e their posterity approve their sayings. , Like sheep 
" 'they. are -laid -in the- grave ; death shall feed on 

- (t 'them ; and'itfte - upright shall have dominion over* 
^".them -in the ' morning; and- their .beauty shall 
( ,",.c6nsume'm'the-*grave from their dwelling 1 :"- "Be 
~" not~thou-afraid,when one is made rich 3 when the 

y of his house is* increased: for when he 
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'"-dieth, he shall carry nothing away;f his glory 
'" shall not descend after him. Though, whiles 
" he .lived, he .blessed his soul: (and men will 
t 'praise thee when thou doest well to thyself:) 
'"-, he shall go to the generation of his fathers ; 
;" they shall never see light. Man that is in 
'.."honour., and understandeth not, is like the 
"/beasts that perish." I have no hesitation in 
saying, we have before us a much more illustrious 
and amiable character a man, who did not centre ' 
in himself his gratifications, or drink alone of the 
cup of pleasure -a man who distributed abroad, 
with a prodigality. 'too lavish a man who loved 
not wealth for it's own sake, but only for the 
enjoyments it could purchase, and who was willing 
to share them with others, a man, whose con- 
demnation sprang not from vicious practices - } but 
from an useless and luxurious life. 

In bothj the same evil and ruinous principle 
existed, and in an equal -degree-; but in each, it 
operated according : tp the constitutional bias, -and 
the prevailing/disposition of the mind': <and in "the 
last instance, it found a more enlarged and getfe- 
:TOUS spirit 'upon which ^to act* The Joye of 'the 
.wprldjis ,the destructive principle :- and this manifests 
4tself in different ways ; sometimes in- the thirst tif 
\avarice; at/others^ ^ln -the desire ; of iplea'surei =bftt 
always in hostility to God. It makes one man 
a miser, and ; another a .sensualistj according to 
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the temper of each: but , it, deprives jboth alike, of 
heaven. The apostle James describes both these 
modes of operation, while he exposes the general 
dangers attendant upon prosperity, and sounds in 
the ears of the affluent the warning voice of truth: 
<( Go to now, ye rich men ; weep and howl for 
"your miseries that shall come upon you." All 
are exposed to destruction;^ but not all in the 
same way. Some are consumed by the corroding 
spirit of avarice : " Your riches are corrupted, 
" and your garments moth-eaten. Your gold and 
" silver is cankered ; and the rust of them shall 
(< be a witness against you, <and shall eat yout 
" flesh as it were fire. Ye have heaped treasure 
" against the last days." Such a character was 
the rich worldling, whose spirit and doom have 
been already cpntemplated. Others employ their 
power and wealth to oppress the needy; and not 
only shu| their hearts against the cries of distress, 
but. defraud the industrious. The former character 
was that .of a fool; ^this is that of a demon'. The 
one scarcely deserved to be called a man ; 'this 
must be considered as a monster. , A rich man 
under the -dominion of avarice is an- object of pit/y 
and contempt; a man of affluence who grinds tzhte 

1 ' i 

faces of the poor, deserves -not ; merely censure, iw't 
punishment. 'He strikes at the existence of society, 
by disturbing it's order, and destroyingit's interests. 
"Go'd, whose- providence gave -the .allotments 't'f, 
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human life,' rendered; the .poor dependent Jupc 
the' rich, that the rich might have the honour of., 
.dispensing his bounty; and has so interwoven the 
.interests of all, through all the gradations of society, 
.-that the meanest peasant is, necessary to > the most 
.powerful prince ;-^and to separate from each other 
the different classes of which the community is com- 
posed, is to lay the axe at the root of the whole. To 
withhold the w,ages y of the mechanic or, of the la- 
.bqurer, is to be guilty of a fraud of the greatest mag- 
,,nitude : it is to retain that which is no longer ou'r 
, own ; another has earned it ; and it is to palsy the 
arm of industry, by diminishing the hope, in propor- 
tion as we delay the hire of labour. ' This is often 
. done thoughtlessly, and is sometimes . rendered 
necessary by extravagance. But he who languishes 
for lack of the bread which he is willing to earn- by 
. the sweat of his brow, is discouraged in his honest 
f endeavours, and faints under that sickness.; of, heart 
which arises from disappointment. " Behold, the 
" hire of the labourers which have reaped down 
" your fields, which is by, you kep^back by fraud 
" crieth." .And the appeal, which finds no coun- 
.tenance on earth, ,is carried, to the high, court 
of Heaven ; there it shall find redress: " And the 

i * f,' 

" cries of them which have reaped are entered 
,' f into the ears of the Lord of- .Sabaoth." 
.A third class of persons, infected by the love of, the 
'.world, manifest it by their indulgences ^ and disi- 
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pation": *SYe have lived in 'pleasure ah the. earthy 
<f andfteeiV.wa'nton; ,ye have nourished your hearts, 5 
'' as" in a day of 'slaughter." These are said to do^ 
no' harm : but it is imperative upon all men to do 
good; and to do it. according to .their ability. 1 , 
These are < neither r oppressive nor ,urifeeling; ;but 
the 'same.thoughtlessness. pervades. their negligence^ 
and; their 'bounty. : They are satisfied ',with .the' 
present world; and they care nothing lot the-futtfre. 
Siich a character "is to pass in review before, yoji this 
evening, in the parable of '*', V 

THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS*/ * 

" There was a certain rich man, which was clothed 
<c iri purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously 
" ..every day t : And there was a certain.beggar named * 
"'. Lazarus, which was laid at his gate, full of sores, and 
f< desiring to be fed with the crumbs which fell from 
" the rich man's table:, moreover, the dogs came 
" and licked his sores. And it came to pass that the 
" beggar died, and was carried by the angels into 
" Abraham!s bosom : The rich man also died, and 
" was buried ; And in hell he lift up his eyes, being in 
" torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, and Laza- 
" ,rus in his bosom : And he cried and said, Father 
" Abrahani, have mercy on me, and send-Lazarus, 
" that he nky dip the tip of his finger in water: and 

? > * ,<1 ' , O? ( 5 I V ' 

" cool my. tongue ; for I am tormented in^this flame. 
''-'- LakexYi.'ig 31. - 1 " v ' '' 
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" But Abraham said,' Son, remember that thou in 
" thy life-time receivedst thy: good things, and 
" likewise Lazarus evil things : but how h'e is ,com- 
" forted, and thou art tormented- And besides "all 
" this, between us and you there is' a great gulf 
" fixed : so that they which would pass from hence 
" to you cannot ; neither can they pass to us that 
" would come from thence. Then he said, I pray 
" thee therefore, father, that thou wouldest send 
" him to my father's house ; For I have five 
" brethren : that he may testify unto them, lest 
" they also come into this place > of torment. 
Abraham saith unto him, They have Moses and 
the prophets ; let them hear them. And he said, 
Nay," father Abraham : but if one "went unto 
" them from the dead, they will, repent. And he 
" said unto him, If they hear not Moses and, the 
"prophets, neither -will they be persuaded .though, 
"one rose from the dead." - ~ ; 

Some doubt has been entertained, whether this 
, singular and awful passage is to jbe considered as 
sparable, or as a matter of fact t It is most cejs 
tainly unlike all our Lord's other, parables ; and in 
many particulars differs from the usual form of 
allegories. Parables are generally^ almost excliir- 
sively, directed towards the elucidation of spiritual 
and eternal things, by shewing some analogy 
between them, and the constitution and course of 
nature. But here, natural objects are presented 
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in- th& shape, bf 4 narrative/ and; are carried for- 
ward^in all their, consequences-and events, into : the 
future and invisible world : .the veiF of eternity -is 
drawn- aside ;I i and we are permitted to take a hasty 
and; fearful glance at.that undiscovered country from 1 
whose bourne no. traveller returns, to* describe it*s 
features or to -tell it's secrets. If this history be 
founded on any existing and* well-known fact, it -is 
however evident .that tne fact can reach no further 

it - 

than, .the 'description .of two, men.,, placed in very 
different circumstances, .and. exhibiting ;a\ very 
different character :~r-the future destiay,' of bath 
mut be, considered, in this, case, as revealed; and 
this revelation as, wearing the, decorations of imagery 
as singular asl.,it js .impressive. Certain citcumj- 
stances stated- -must be .necessarily figurative; air, 
though they certainly involve in them most; impor- 
tant principles. There seems, however, to be 1 no- 
good reason for supposing *the narrative to relate 
to any existing circumstances or persons ; but vit 
appears, tp be a parable intended to delineate cha^ 
racters abounding in,all ages, and to establish,^ 
sentiment pre 7 eminently useful, and momentous. 
No name is employed relative A to the prosperous 
individual : it is merely said, "There was a certain 
rich man," a method of introducing a parable 
not uncommon with our Lord. Lazarus seems 
a title of universal application, arising out of the cir- 
cumstances supposed, rather, than. of Individuality,; 
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and signifies a helpless -person.^ Afid, in addition' 
to 'these presumptive considerations, it is certain 
that the Jews, in their Gemara, have a parable some- x , 
what resembling* this narrative of our divine Master .1 
The amount of .the evidence appears 'to be, iipon: 
the whole, 'that itis not in any, sense a history, but 
altogether a'parable., The^ occasion ton .which it ,was 
spoken seems less 'distinctly marked than^ is "usual 
in sucri cases. rThe Evangelists seem ;anxious 
always' to, record the ' cii'cumstaiices, immediately 
bearing upon .them, 'that we may the more readily' 
apprehend the grand truth intended to be illustrated 
and enforced. But in this instance, the, narrative 
commences -with an abruptness which requires .us 
to look back upon the argument frdmi the beginning 
of the chapter, in order to. decide the leading 
object of the parable ; especially as theHverse,. pre- 
ceding it .introduces a subject quite foreign to: the 
occasion, and which another Evangelist places in a 
very different connection. The link !of -argument 
will then be found united with the unjust steward, a 
parable avowedly spoken to teach us .the" right use 
of riches in an active employment of them ; and 
-which is enforced; by some striking remarks of our 
Lord, x at it's conclusion, against covetousness. The 
Pharisees derided his admon tions ; and their 
mockery called forth, on his part, some severe ani- 
madversions on their avarice, pride, and conceit"; 
and resuming, as it appears to me, the threa&.of 
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Ms former discourse- on the "snares of affluence/and 
.the .misapplication of: wealth, he proceeds to shew, ' 
in this 'parable, that covetousness is not the only 
'.evil to be apprehended. by the rich from the influence 
iof: prosperity;" -I ;am 'satisfied ;that the amiable 
.and eloquent Bishop,, of Clermontf, .in; his most 

f A f i *f 

.masterlyand brilliantsermon oh this: subject^ gibe's 
the parable .it's, true import, when'he.avails himself 
6f:it toLundeceive those who imagine, that only 
-notorious crimes, such. as profanity,! impurity,,. in r 
justice, and cruelty;:' Ideserve the 'punishment of 
hell ;, and that a life free from excesses of all kinds;, 
tranquil and self-indulgent, is* consistent, with 
Christianity. It is;the;great object of this distin- 
guished prelate to prove, that' a life spent in' slothful 
ease-Va 'life not devoted to the- glory of God and 
the go.bd of, 'others', is most criminal in the sight of 
;Deity : that it is 'not enough not to-be' yiciousy^-at 
is a,great crime; *not to be .active andiuseful. The 
Christian's character is .not negative, < but positive'; 
and he abuses -this* world, who. is so ensnared by, it 
as, to neglect -^future 'one. Among, many impo^ 
tant * principles,' unfolded and ' illustrated, this is 
evidently the leading sentiment of the parable, That 
-awuseless, luxurious; and dissipated life is displeasing 
to* Qod, and destructive t to the* soul. No: distinct 
charge is brought against this unhappy man in the 

.-=7-7-^ = ',''.'-:' ' -' . ' - *> 

,;, '. * Massillon. ' T .'. :, " ' -'.:, 
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history : : he is accused of no vices ; he is not said 
to have been uncharitable dr unfeeling ;, he is not 
said to have refused Lazarus what he desired, or 
to have denied him relief. The sufferance of 
such an- object', at his gate , , speaks even in his 
favour; nor is. any accusation advanced agains't 
him of the sort, in the argument of Abraham. 
All that we can infer from the narrative is, that he 
lived luxuriously and delicately: arid all that he is 
reminded of by ;the patriarch is, that he had al- 
ready possessed 'his good things, and made them 
his portion. This, then, was his crime : he was 
.satisfied with the presenthe loved this world too 
wellhe [never inquired after a better country- 
he lived to himselfr he was "a lover of pleasure 
more , than a lover of God." And is this charge 
'nothing ? Is it not criminal to neglect the sal- 
vation which ; Jesus died to purchase ? Is it not 
criminal, to live in the violation of the command, 
."Love not the world, neither the things that are 
in the world, ?" for by what an awful repre- 
sentation is it followed I " If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him." 
This, then, was: his crime. Let the decent^ and 
moral, and' esteemed among men, who' never- 
theless live as though they were to remain here 
for ever, examine whether they are hot in the same 
; condemnation. Keeping this principle in view, as 
the grand sentiment to be illustrated, .let us 
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Examine a parable which presents us with ,such 
striking' contrasts, and such important references. 

1 * % 

I. THE CONTRAST 

between two individuals appears in their life, and 
in their death; and is even carried beyond v the 
point where human cognizance ceases, is ;exhi- 
,bited in all the solemn realities of the future and 
eternal state. . 

1. -.They are contrasted in their life. " -There 

1 */ t f ** , ' s \ 

was a certain rich man, which was,, clothed -in 
purple and fine linen, and fared .sumptuously 
" every, day." In this there is nothing criminal. 
The. dress and establishment of a man, of rank 
and fortune may correspond with his circum- 
stances, and, while society is benefited," the indi- 
vidual be unharmed by such an arrangement. x Fine 
linen and purple were the usual appendages of 
affluence and nobility. ^The loom in , which , the 
Tyrian robe was woven, furnished many an artificer 
with daily, bread ; and the property so ; distributed, 
when not carried* to excess, nor withheld -from 
more important and pressing claims, is not .lost. 
It is thus that the hungry are fed, and the indus- 
tr)ous encouraged; and wealth flows 1 in one oj: 
it's most useful channels, when it, diffuses; itself to' 
the various branches of trade" and .agriculture, and 

, " ^ ' * *-' *Jf '. , I 

enables the man o earn that which is,- sweeter -to 

him as the produce of <his .labour, /than it could 

* > i .">. -, . ' 

" 
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f be conferred 'as "a gift; Had riot 'this 'man madte, 

-O * ' i 

these things the business of his life, arid -the end 
of his existence, he had been commended, and 
not censured; but " where your treasure is, there 

'' . . ''!.?.. , . ' '" i - - :, ,-,. '. 

will your heart be also; :" ; and he gave : - a melatt- 
^choly demonstration,' that these^thirigs constituted 
"all His wealth; because they engrossed exchisively 
his affections. How many looked ^at him "with 
envy ! how many sighed when they contrasted -his 
abundance with ' their poverty ! how many' judged 
! of him, upon whom such things were bestowed 
with a profusion so munificent, as a 'favourite of 

, ' ,T .-*.' '" : ' -- ''.- - ':"'.-, ... ".' '?- ' - ..' .. : t 

heaven ! , Let us see how these' things terminate, 
before we venture to pronounce upon the Dispen- 
sations of Providence. ; ; , : us ; 
"Arid "there was a certain beggar riaineid 
'" Lazarus, which was laid at his gate, full of sores ; 
" and desiring to be fed with the crumbs' which 
"fell from the rich man's 1 table : moreover, the 

? , -, 

" dogs came and licked his sores." This' is a 
picture of no common misery. It is not poverty ; 
but famine assailing the human person \ ^want 
and disease unite their 'baleful influence, to torture 
the body, and weigh down 'the noble and immortal 
spirit. What must be the state ' of 'that 'society, 1 
and 'of that church, which could suffer such a cha- 
racter to perish unrelieved, under such complicated 

1 c , ^ 

calamities? The Psalmist said, "I 'have beeri 
" youngj and am now old : yet hav& Pnever s'eeri 
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" the righteous .forsaken, or his seed^ begging 
" bread."-" Forsaken /" the righteous never ate, 
in any of, the most cruel and extreme circum- 
stances; and it had not fallen under the obser-. 
vation of the Royal penman, that he should beg 
his bread : yet Jesus shews that a state of ab- 
solute wa,nt and beggary was not incompatible 
with unquestionable piety. The public situation 
.of Israel was much changed since the days of Davi,d ; 
and the neglect and extinction of it's provisions, of 
mercy, marked 1 the national debasement. These 
are the monuments of the real greatness of a 
country j-^and when these are suffered to fall, - the 
spirit of religion is withdrawn. To Lazarus, it^ 
was not given to do the will of God, for there was 
little or nothing within .his power ; but to suffer . 
it, which marks Christian obedience perhaps still 
more distinctly, and for which purpose afflictions 
are, sent, and saints have often much to endure. 
The contrast between these men, gives to the 
character and circumstances of each unspeakable 
force. It; is this which sheds upon the, one the 
full colouring of prosperity, like the warmth of 
an Jtalian sky at surc-set ; and deepens upon the 
pther the clouds of adversity, like the gloom 
.which T covered Egypt, -" a . darkness which .might 
be felt." By contrast, all things -are heightened: 
and . ; for every rank, in -life to compare itself with 
.others, would lead to. humility , and gratitude. 
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<.'"' Ah ! little think the gay, licentious proud,. ,- 
, : " Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround ; 

(C They, who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth, 
. <{ And wanton, often cruel, riot waste : 

" Ah ! little 'think they, while they dance along, 
' - " How many feel, this very moment, death, 
" And all the sad variety of pain. *' -'"'.. 
tf How 'many sink in the devouring flood, 
" Or more devouring flame. How many bleed, 
." By shameful variance betwixt man and man. 
" How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms ; 
" Shut from the common air, and common use 
"".Of -their own limbs. How many drink the cup 
fe Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
(( Of misery. Sore piere'd by wintry winds, 
," How many shrink into the sordid hut 
" Of cheerless poverty. How many stand 
fc Around the death-bed of thejr dearest' friends, 
"And point the parting anguish. Thought fond, man 
'" Of these, and all the thousand nameless ills , 
<( That one incessant struggle render life, 
< e One scene of toil, of suffering, and of fate; 
ff Vice in his high career would stand appall'd, : 
" And heedless rambling Impulse learn to think." -...-' 

, The characters of those men were as dissimilar 
as their condition. We see. ;the one enslaved by 
his circumstances, taking the cast ? of his mind 
froni surrounding objects enervated by prosperity : 
on the contrar}', .the other dignifies the most de- 
gradeil situation, and, .rising above: his misery, 
'sheds upon poverty .the lustre of piety, ;resignation 3 
^and devotion. It is unnecessary to 4 ask 
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which is the, greatest man, the, master of the 
palace, or" the mendicant who was stretched at his 
gate, covered with ulcers, and suffering the pangs 
of hunger. The dogs increased his torment: 
and it conveys to us the conviction of his abject 
state to the last degree of extremity, when neither 
had he one friend to .assist him, nor himself suffi- 
cient strength to repel these unconscious tor- 
mentors. To suffer pain or poverty singly is no 
small evil; to sustain them both at once, re- 
quires support such as religion alone can bestow, 
1* They are contrasted in their death. '"And 
" it came to pass, that the beggar died :...the rich 
"man also diecl> and was buried." In the event 
itself there was wo contrast, both alike arrived at 
the inevitable hour. The term of the poor man's 
miseries was fixed \. and Heaven, in pity to his 
sufferings^ appears to have mercifully shortened 
them. He died first ; died as he had lived un- 
lamented, perhaps unknown. It is not even said 
that any charitable hand performed the last offices, 
or bestowed upon him the rites of sepulture. To 
ancient nations, and to the Israelites' no . less than 
others, the want of these rites^ appeared an' evil of 
no ordinary magnitude. Heathens supposed the 
spirit, restless while the body remained urien- 
tombed; ami believing Jews looked, to .the se- 
pulchre of their family as a welcome retreat, when 
they should " sl<eep with their- fathers.'-' -Even yet;, 
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when the clearer views , of Christianity have 
jus to look for our i consolations beyond the grave, 
we are not wholly indifferent to this mortal frame : 
we visit with undefinable emotions the spot in 
which we have deposited the "dust of our departed 
friends ; and the mind seems still to repose with a 
.melancholy pleasure upon the thought that we 
.shall be buried in their grave, and lie by their side. 
It is the voice of nature; and religion respects 
and cherishes the feelings which it indicates. 

While the mendicant; was scarcely missed from 
the streets of Jerusalem and the gates of the 
palace, the master of , the mansion was summoned 
;to go the way whence;he should not return ^ T^e 
.condition of Lazarus, when connected with his 
Jiopes, rendered the message o death welcome 
:to him. But was it ^equally so to the man who 
^sat at ease in his possessions ?.' Nothing is said 
of his dying moments; ;~-for these are by no 
Cleans conclusive evidences of character. Many 
distressing fears may haunt the ;couch of the : ex- 
piring Christian ; and insensibility may shelter ; the 
mortal agonies; of the sinner from the horrors /o.f 
despair, 4ie may appear to die in peace. This 
was "a .point upon which the unbelief and impar 

_-_.[ * ; . J- -...--. . -..., .f -: i' -' ' , 

..tience of the Psalmist fixed, when of such persons 
he said, " They have no bands ; in their; death; 
neither are they plagued like -other men." The 
feelings 'in the > article of death, like the circutn- 
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stances of 'life, are sometimes far .from beingL'safe 
indications of r the character, of ' the departing,' or 
of the state to which they are approaching. But 
it is distinctly said,. " he was buried," interred 
with all the pomp , and circumstance* due r to his 
rank, and customary on such, mournful occar 
sions*; in 'which ostentation i usurps the place of 
sorrow, and pride is" more conspicuous; amidst 
Jhe very shadciws of death, ithan solemnity. 
, And this is all the . difference ! " After .life's 
fitful fever," the beggar lies as soft,- and sleeps as 
sound, as he. Poor distinctions-! of which the 
immortal spirit is unconscious ; or, if it be other* 

wise, in which it can take no pleasure, and which 

,to the dishonoured body is solemn mockery. It 

is a melancholy spectacle, to see the herald stand 

at the brink of the grave of prostrated "nobility 

or royalty, and, after proclaiming the ,evanescent 

.titles of extinguished greatness over a lifeless 

mass-r-upon which the sentence "dust to dust? 

has been pronounced, and with which the worm - 

< is claiming kindred break his staff, and resign his 

. 'office. " The rich man died, and was buried :" 
it was all his advantage ;<_and;this, as to fact, was 

" t a distinction- totally unimportant and worthless. 

3. They ^are contrasted in' their future state. 
This is the point of real consequence ; for it is -an 
eternal and unchangeable state of being; to which 
it relates. " The beggar died,, and; was- f carried 
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by the 'angels into Abraham js, bosom." He.iwhp 
had no one to assist 'him living-^no one to lament 
him dead no friend to close his eyes, to prepare 
his grave, to cry at the parting moment, 
"Alas, my brother !" finds: the hierarchy of 
heaven, " ministering spirits, sent forth to minister- 
to them who are heirs of salvation ;" and has 
guards to attend him, as he rises to take pos- 
session of his throne; the least of whom could 
wield the elements, and defeat the combined 
armies of the, globe. 

The expression, " Abraham's bosom/' was well 
understood by those to whom our Lord addressed 
himself; as it was the usual term employed by/the 
Jews to designate Paradise, or the state of happ^ 
separate spirits. That there is a beautiful and 
proper idea conveyed by it, will hereafter appear: 
at present it pnly is necessary to explain, that the 
figure is borrowed from the ancient mode of sur^ 
rounding the table in a recumbent posture. A 
state of happiness has been commonly in the 
scriptures represented as a feast: "Blessed are 
"they who shall eat bread in .the kingdom of 
"God." " Blessed are they which are called 
unto the marriage supper of the Lamb." These 
are passages familiar to your recollection ; and 
whole parables, relative to the joys of heaven, have 
been framed upon this image. It is only neces^ 
sary for; you to remember, that the person who 
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Declined next another ;was 'said to lie'*m his" 
bosom: this was the* position of the apostle .John 
in regard to Jesus -; . and this' representation "of 
Lazarus as 'occupying the next place to Abraham; 
was conferring upon him a station of distinguished 
honour, according to the image employed ,to 
shadow forth the future state, and the habits of 
the cduntry from which it was borrowed. It is 
sufficient for our purpose to consider the import 
of this phrase, which exhibits him happy and 
reposing, abundantly recompensed for all his, 
toils, ? and enjoying an eternal peace. " And I 
" heard a voice , from heaven, saying .unto me,> 
" Write, Blessed are the dead which die in the 
" Lord from henceforth : Yea, saith the Spirit, 
" that they may rest from their labours ; "and their 
" works do follow them." 

" The rich man also died,, and was buried: -arid ' 
" in hell he lift up his eyes, being in torments, and 
" seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his 
tf bosom." The term " hell" usually signifies 
the state of separate spirits the invisible world- 
the state into which we enter after death : .some- ' 
times, indeed, it signifies but the grave ;* and at 

f ' '" * * <' 

others it intends, the place of punishment for the 
impenitent". Here it seems to signify the state of 
- separate spirits ; while this state is represented' as 
a state. of bliss or of .torment, according to the 
characters of the departed. W know- nothing of 
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this state, but^bj* 11 revelation ; and it is -described 
in general terms, only. All that we, can gather is, 
that as the spirit, however it may subsist as - 
Separate from the body, .: is jhappy or ^miserable 
alone, so the felicity or the tprment shall be aug- 
mented when these are ire-united; and the.sen^ 
tence passed upon every\man upon his departure 
from this world, and which is irrevocable, shall be 
publickly recognised at the day of judgment, ,and 
pronounced before the assembled universe. 

For the first time we find character and circum- 
stances agreeingj-^and 'the last arising .-.out. of the 
former. Death strikes the balance, and equalises 
the good and evil. The future state, while it un- 
folds the purposes of providence^ discbvers it ? s 
equity. There the, moral government of God is 
justified. That is the state of rewards and pu^ 
hishments. Slow, -but certain vengeance over- 
takes the offender there ; and the long-delayed- 
reward crowns the perseverance, 'and recpmpenses 
the toils, of the Christian. There .every thing is 
reduced to order ; and that which now appears 
confused and irregular, shall be seen to ;arise from ' 
infinite wisdom, and to be regulated and accpm- 
pjished [by infinite power. The ; culprit whp 
escapes justicej as we conclude now, % only./re- 
-ra space is given him for repentance : if 
be neglected or despised, " ?i fiery indigr- 
Inatiptt" .awaits ; hina. ,The services which; ;now 
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'seem overlooked, are all registered iti heaven, and 
shall air be> rewarded, according to the ^inex- 
haustible liberality of God. Look at these ,ex- 
-amples : ' the one affluent, distinguished, having 
-"in his 'life-time received his good things;" the 
other po'oiv despised, and-, labouring under -innu- 
merable evils: but now, the one \ is comforted, 
-the other tormented. Such are the contrasts-: 
now let us examine x 

II.THE IMPORTANT INFERENCES PRESENTED IN THIS 
' ' . ' . : PARABLE. ' -t 

- 1. 'The general features of Jtke future '-state are 
"presented. It is a state which commences imme-. 
tfiateli/ 'after- death ; otherwise there can be no 
propriety , or fitness in these representations : for 
although the narrative is a parable, it is necessary 
that the figure should agree with the thing signified 
to -render it a source of 'instruction. And that 
which -is assumed in this 'singular and awful 
allegory, is to be clearly inferred from other pas- 
sages, either of fact or of reasoning. Our Lord 
gave the dying thief an assurance, that he should 
be with him that day in Paradise, the very 'same 
state of happiness for separate spirits, intended 
here by Abraham's bosom. St. Paul, " whether 
in the body," or " out of the body," he could not 
tell, was caught - up '* into the third heaven," 
where he saw and heard te things Cnutterable :" 

* * > 

state and j it's joys are, 'therefore, at ; present/ 
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.inaccessible to' us, and inconceivable by us. But 

. . - ''' *"' ' -,, 5 . - = - ' ' .-"-> -- - J- -/. . ' ', .- # - 

this 'fact; seemed to have made a lasting' iiripressioi| 
-upon the apostle, to.iiave awakened;: his; desires, 
and, in. some instances, influenced hisj reasoning, 
h when he said^ " For ; me.* to live, is Christ ; and; to 
die, ;is, gain j'^but death could be:, no gain, if it 
,were the suspension of consciousness ;H-and re- 
presented himself as " having a desire to depart, 
and to be with Christ, which is far better /'^but 
to be with Christ, his grand object, were impqs- 
, sible, if the spirit . slept with the body in the 
grave until the resurrection. Moses -and Elias 
.exist somewhere ; for they re-appeared .on earth, 
when they conversed with Jesus on, the mount 
of transfiguration, -and that in a happy state, 
for they were seen by the disciples in circum- 
stances of great splendour on that occasion. , 

T?his blissful; state is presented to us under a 
beautiful and endearing form, as a social state. 
Abraham is there ; and, doubtless, iiot Abraham 
and Lazarus alone, but all the glorified saints. 
There is it; promised by Jesus, " They shall come 
" fi-om the east and the west, and shall sit _dowii 
" with Abraham, and Isaac, and. Jacob, in the 
" kingdom r of God." .There the great assemlbly 
is collected; and all the departed are there, rpa- 
triarchs, and prophets, and martyrs, and; the 
fathers- men whose characters have excited our 
admiration -whose ; sufferings have established 
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; otn , fafthT-whose- 'achievements, have stimulated 
iOuf. activity whose zeal, and, piety Jiave fired o.ur 
demotion; we shall see them,, and become,, their 
,happy .associates. And, oh ! you , who have scat- . 
tered the dust over all that was .most precious to 
you in.life who have felt the ties, of this mortal 
.existence bursting one by, one, under the, hand; of 
death, until none are, left approach the awful, 
.pleasing state ,of future being; and receive here 
all whom you have lost, restored to ypuv free 
irom imperfection, and in .the full bliss ; and 
beauty of immortality. " -Death is swallowed, up 
in victory." , : ..- ; , 

'"' "*!'.'-' - . '- - '. : -: 

; ; The future state is to ; spme a state of incpri- 
_ceivable torment. It is represented as -arising irorh 
two sources, the endurance of dreadful inflic- 
tions, and; the perception of lost .happiness; 
What a terrible picture' of the misery of the 
sinner, in an eternal; state is drawn in this: parable! 
A man passing at once from the bosom of 'luxury, 

' ' - j t . 

the Couch of ease,, the tenour ?of a soft and un- 
ruffled life, into ineffable torture- "And in hell 

>*-- ' .,-<....,;-- ' : ,; .' -..-- : - - _ 

he lifted up his eyes, being in torment.'' Those^ 
who wear titles, , or who dispense them who are 
; calied gods, and rank with princes^ are exposed 
to .this terrible conclusion of a life which men 
.deem glorious, and of,. a lot which they 'regard 
-with envy, and almost worship with idolatry. Oh ! 
what a change must' it be, from every thing .that 
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can- gratify the appetitey indulge the ; passions> soothe 
'the feelings, -fe,ed tlie 'pride of man, to such a 
'a world of woe- "as -this ! What a passage^or the 
^spirit of a debauched and wicked monarch,, from 
'the ; flatteries and splendours' of a eour^to the 
tribunal of God; j ano/ a prison of:. -despair^- * And. 
: what would be the horror -of thd^e who survive^ to 
occupy-their ranl^ reyel in- their possessions, and 
"run to the same : -excess of j ribt, could they dis r 
tiriguishi the well-kho wri voice of the companion 
of : their : former guilt> perhaps their seducer: in 
early life> from the : iiiiiigled: cries ^ of'idespairy and 
hear him say, " I am tormented in this flame f'-^--- 
Whatever be Intended b.y this fire, we are ; sure it 
"represents torment, and that of /an extreme ria- 
ture> a torment increased by the sight also of IbS't 
happiness. It is a very ancient opinion, : that the 
'states of happiness and misery are so near^ as 
to afford at least an occasional view of each -other. 
.Here, : -however> the sentiment is confirmed by Him 
who knows what ! they are ; and the misery of the 
lost appears in no small degree to arise from their 
knowledge of the felicity which they have for- 
feited. This melancholy state ^s irrevocable^ h 
'^impassable gulf:" an eternal barrier separates 
them from the j oys of heaven : they may see', 
but they must not taste. Remembrance ^ and re- 
morse -wring.their dregs -into this bitter cup. The 
Remembrance of the gooli which they, possessed 5 and 
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-Abused; the remembrance, of 'the privileges, which 
they enjoyed, and which they neglected and, de- 
spised ; the remembrance of the example .which 
they set, which continues to . o'perate after - their 
'death, and which will bring down increasing 
Tuin upon their heads. This appears to be k the 
real motive of the request proposed- >by- this un- 
happy man, that his -brethren might be^ -warned. 
He who seduces the young into the' paths of vice, 
cannot lead him back- into those of virtue. He 
can .poison the springs of existence : rto heal them, 
is beyond his power. If he repent himself, he 
cannot repair the mischief which' he ' has done ; 

r ' 

nor be assured that his reformed example, will 
counteract his evil one. In - these regions of 
despair, no means were left him to remove the 
impressions' which his life had made : and so cori- 
vinced was he of the inveteracy of evil habits, that 
he deemed nothing likely to work upon - them, 
short of the rising of one" from- the dead, whom 
they had known, to waiii -them from the world of 
spirits. He shuddered at- the anticipated increase 
of that,' which was -'already intolerable, arid inca- 
pable of ; a moment's respite or alleviation'; and 
1 which he expected, from the accession of those 
to, his misery, whom . he had ''ruined-, by his 
example. 

This was denied hinw The sufficiency of the 
scriptures was affirmed ; and justly so : for sup- 

B B 
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.ported as they are -by the most incontrovertible 
evidences, the mind which can bring itself to 
resist these would be inaccessible .to demonstra- 
tions of the most 5 miraculous order : and/ in point 
of fact, although Jesus did raise the dead, and 
himself rise oii the third day, the Jews believed 
not on him . Probably , to this fact he refers, when 
he thus closes the parable : " If 'they hear not 
" Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
"persuaded though, one rose ftom the dead." 

And for what are you waiting? Some warning 
voice to sound from the grave ? Some midnight 
hand to draw your curtain ? Some suffering 
spirit, from the invisible world; to pass before your 

: eyes, and bring conviction by a spectacle which 
could not be endured ? You have all that you 
ask here . Jesus has drawn aside the veil,, arid 
uttered the warning voice. No other adino- 
mtions shall be given. If these be neglected, 
there remaineth .only " a fearful looking-for "of 
" judgment, and of fiery indignation which .shall 
" devour the adversary." Learn, from these, your 
duties and your destiny: learn so to discharge 
the one, as to secure the other : ^learn so tp'iise 
the things which are temporal, as not to lose 
.finally those which are eternal. 
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THE PHARISEE AND PUBLICAN: 
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he spake this parable unto certain which trusted 
in themselves that they were righteous, and 
despised others. 



human being entertains, in a greater or 
less degree, an opinion of his own value and 
importance. Every man flatters, himself, although 
there are millions existing at the same moment, 
that his own life is of consequence to*society: 
and, unconvinced by the sight of thousands daily 
falling into the shades and the silence of the 
grave, whose removal resembles the casting, of a 
pebble into a river, which,- as it sinks to the 
bottom, causes a few undulations on the surface, 
but impedes not for an instant the course of the 
stream, he yet believes that he sjhall be missed 
among the crowd of his contemporaries, and ; that 
his name will be reseuedj, for a season at least, 
from oblivion. "Another generation in the mean 
while arises.: the individual who died yesterday 

' B B 2 
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is forgotten : he has " perished without any re- 
garding it ;" and the " place which knew him, 
knows him no longer." .Scarcely surviving in the 
recollection of his .immediate successors, his 
more remote' posterity, if perchance they hear of 
him at all, place his life, in their imagination., with ^ 
the years beyond the flood. To past time, ex- 
ceeding our individual cognizance, there is no 
definite idea attached ; and the event which .tran- 
spired but a day before our consciousness, is to 
us as the beginning of days. In the fall of the 
individual, the shock is felt for a season by his 
, family, bat extends not beyond the immediate 
sphere of his connections ; and when the earth is 
strewed over him, sorrow gradually abates it's 
influence. Time, which inflicted /the suffering, 
.produces the remedy ; and life resumes it's; em- 
pire,, till we ourselves become what we deplored. 
It is mortifying to bur pride to reflect, that in 
our own removal another bubble on the stream 
of existence will burst a . momentary emotion be 
.excited, to subside in the same apathy and ob- 
livion. ' ( - ' . ;",'.'''. : '..'' '" ; < -^'vir 

It is impossible to /examine human nature, 
.without perceiving that selfishness extends it's 
domination over the character, and. deeply -in- 
fluences every better principle. Propose to the 
individual any pursuit which . he judges will be 
favourable to his interests : suggest any scheme 
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by which his fame may be promoted and his 

possessions increased : with what eagerness \ will 
heiembrace it! with what unwearied assiduity will 
he prosecute it ! with what energy and zeal will lie 
defend it!, Remove these 1 'powerful incitements, 
presenting him the same scheme, fraught with 
the same important consequences, involving in it 
the same general utility : it would be too much 
to assume that 'he would abandon, or be totally 
Indifferent to' it; this would argue a : want 'of 
principle indeed; but it would lose, in His estii 
mation, much of it's attraction ; his : approbation 
would be cold, and his concern -for it's ultimate 
success comparatively abated. But if this same 
scheme should be found in any measure ^hostile 
to, his 'interests, in his apprehension if it di- 
minish his importance, or obstruct a 1 single 
channel among ; the' thousand - through ' which ; his 

.,.-- . . - ' J & 

wealth flowswhat becomes of his patriotism*,* 
Whatever be the usefulness of the plan to the 
general '"interest, he closes his eyes upon ,it's 
wbrth~-is deaf to every representation of ' it's 

excellence is insensible to it's claims and ob- 

. - .' . . '' 

st'mately maintains his own' selfishness, to the 

inconvenience, and even injury, of those who 
surround him. It, is not intended to affirm, that 1 
there are no disinterested spirits, who prefer the 
ptiblic weal to individual advantage; : but we 
maintain, that such generous- minds have obtained 
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a victory over themselves, and that the tendencies 
of human nature are not counteracted without 
Conflict and resolution. 

On similar principles may we account for the . 
satisfaction with which every man regards his 
own talents, and exertions, and character. He is 
ever ready to pronounce his own eulogium, and 
applaud his own performances. His vanity stands 
prepared for all the' incense which flattery can 
offer : and if he will not publickly appear in the 
form of a panegyrist to himself, his heart echoes 
every plaudit of others, and whispers encomiums 
still mOre enthusiastic to his secret approbation; 
He looks too often upon his brother with a jea- 
lous, envious eye: he hates the splendour of 
another's character or powers, lest it should eclipse 
his own : he deems every commendation mis- 
blaced, which falls not upon himself. We all 

y*. .;- } '--.'' -- '"'---' 

piknow that this is human nature ; that to a certam 
degree every man is thus influenced; that these 
unworthy emotions are sometimes felt by the - 
Christian himself ; and that the best of men are 
not proof, . under all circumstances, against their 
baneful ascendency, because they are but men. 

This same unhappy disposition to over-rate" 
ourselves, and undervalue others this proud fear 
of obligation enters into our most sacred 
feelings; opposes itself to the grace of the 
gospel j urges the man to attempt a justification 
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of 'himself before God; and- induces him, re^- 
jecting the righteousness of Christ, to " go about' 
to establish one of his own." Sufch an unhappy 
character is exposed in the subject selected for 
our meditations this evening ; and it's principal 
features are more strongly marked from the con- 
trast subsisting between it, and a spirit truly 
awakened to, a sense of it's guilt and misery before 
God. This, perfect delineation is to be founpVm" 
the, parable; of - : ^ ; 

THE PHARISEE AND PUBLICAN; 

: 'The general subject is praytr .-, upon iti the; 
Saviour founds the test of character, inf the^prinfe 
cipal representation; to pass under review. 1 Andt 
in -regard to this privilege and- duty/ her recorn^ 
mends importunity^ patience, and humility ; eacb 
of these constituting the subject, of a separate: 
parable, and one of them in immediate connection 
with that which is to form the 'substance othe> 
present discoursei "And he spake; a parable 
"unto them to this end;, that men* rought -always > 
"to pray, and not to 'famt: saying, There was" ih( 
"a; -city a judge, which -feared not God, neither 
".regarded man : And 1 there was a widow in that 
" city ; and she came unto him, saying, Ayepge 
" liiey of mine adversary. And he woulpV ndt\]for 
".a while 4 but afterward he r said within himself, 
"Though I fear not ; GpcJ;, nor; regard htan ; yet, 
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" 



.because this -widow troubleth me, X Will avenge 
her, lest:by her continual coming she weary me. 
" And the Lord said, Hear what the unjust judge 
"saith. And shall not God avenge his own 
" elect, which cry day and night unto him, though- 
he bear long with them ? I tell you that : v he 
will avenge them speedily. Nevertheless, when 
"the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith on 
" the earth * ?" We pan feel no doubt respecting 
the sentiment of this parable : it is, that "we should 
employ importunity and perseverance in ; the exer- 
cises of devotion. " Men ought always to pray, ' 
and not to faint." Not that , we can be always in 
the act of prayer, but that we should always cultivate 
the .spirit of prayer ; and not fail to refer all our- 
wants and desires, all our hopes and fears, all 
our duties arid circumstances, to God. The duty of 
prayer is here taken for granted : the privilege- 
of prayer is expressed ; it's objects being, the supply 
of our wants, and the redress of our grievances. : 
N In stating this duty, our Lord takes an ex- 

treme case, and exhibits a character as unlike the 
Deity as possible, -an , unjust and unprincipled 
magistrate, "who neither feared ;God, nor. re- 
garded man;" who paid no attention to the 
principles of eternal right established in the 
moral government of God, and prescribed in his 

f~ . -'-. '. ' 
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revealed law nor, pitied the misery ; of f the op- 
pressed nor respected. the property, feelings, and 
liberties of others.. "VVoe.to .the " city" which has 
such/*' a, judge !" An unprincipled magistrate, in 
a free state may find means to evade the law : but 
in Eastern, countries, where the law is in the 
bosom of the ruler, and lie is clothed with an 
absolute authority, ; such an. officer must be ; a 
scourge indeed. Let/ it be remembered, however; 
/that the eyes of the Judge of the whole earth are 
upon a corrupt magistracy ; and that He ',- who 
shall preside, at a tribunal from which is no appeal, 
will not fail severely to punish every act of in- 
justice, and, every neglect of duty. Nor is the 
responsibility confined to inferior; magistrates ;-- 
monarchs are as amenable to this bar as the inost 
inconsiderable ministers of justice ; arid their 
conduct : shall be scrutinized with a severity pro- 
portionate to, their power and influence. f ' Be 
"iwise now, therefore, Q ye kings ; be instructed,; 
, " ye : judges of , the earth." ; ^ 

Under this partial and cruel administration t /a 
poor widow suffered, -not; as it should seem 1 , by. 
the hand of the "judge,'' but from some' "ad-v 
versary," who, availing himself of her helpless and 
bereaved situation, and secure of escaping justice 
when it's rod of power was placed in such handsy 
in some way oppressed her. This magistrate was 
as truly implicated in this :> wrong as though he 
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had personally committed it : for he : who;, armed 
with authority, permits an injury, or refuses to 
redress it, is as culpable in the sight of God as 
the criminal himself : he is " a partaker of other 
men's sins;" and is accountable for all the con- 
sequences of their outrage:, and of his own iridif^ 
ference. Government is confided to man j that 
he may be " a terror to evil-doers^ and a praise 
to them that do well." He who neglects or pro- 
* stitutes his office, shall be punished by the "Lord' 
of all power" and dominion. : 
., The plea of this widow appears not only im- 
portunate, but vindictive "Avenge me of mine 
adversary." Her address, however, as it is ex- 
pressed in the original, does not justify such a 
conclusion. It is rather, "-Right me *? c Do me 
justice :"-7-unable herself to resist, she demands 
the sanction of - the existing authority. " And he 
would not:" there was no bribe in her^hand to 
purchase his favour no force at her controul to 
support her claims. ' Either sustained by the 
vigour of a superior mind, which gathered cou- 
rage from delay; or impelled by increasing^ in- 
juries ; she had .the; fortitude to renew her soli- 
citations witK growing importunity : until her 
perseverance conquered his reluctance and indif- 
fererice, : and made him yield that to secure his 
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tranquillity, which she could not have hof ed from 
His justice. 

- Upon this statement our > Lord founds an argu-. - 
ment, arising out of the very contrast-between 
this unjust judge, and the Judge of the > whole 
earth. He frequently did this with matchless 
effect. When he represented God as a Father, 
he did it. He appealed, to parental feelings ; and 
at the same time enumerated parental infirmities. 
He blended with our affections, our caprice> our 
ignorance, our passions, our inability -"ijyeti the 
-love which struggled with all these also i j 
mounted them> and enabled us to secure th 
fare of -our children to -the full:jektent of <:our 
power. " If, then," said he, " yey being ;;ev% 
"know how to give good, gifts unto your 'children, . 
" how much more shall your; Father;, "who; as>dtf 
"heaven, give good ; things : tOy them that ; -ask 
" hita '!";- Here is a comrnbh principle^ strength- 
ened and established by a coiitrast of chariacter; 
The- same appears ;in this ipassage, ATe 
God^asja Judge. ";And vfe Lord 
" what f the unjust; judge saithi; ^Ahd^shall :/ 
" : God -avenge his ,owri; elect/'wMch: cry\jdajyi;an(i 
"-night unto ; hvm> though .jbe- beaf^ plonguvwife 
"them ? I tell you > that: /he i v^ll ; avelnge* ^tfeeiri 
"rspeedily." . : Shall; importunity jeotnpel togusticfe 
a ^magistrate TegarcUess-'of all it^s rights ?^ and 
shall not; God;, who has- prescribed prayer as ; the> 
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means of approaching him, hear and approve his 
own people' in their obedience to his command? 
Judgment is indeed delayed, to give the gmlty 
space for repentance : but not a petition on the 
part of the Christian is lost : and the stroke which 
avenges them, however delayed/ shall fall sud- 
denly, because unexpectedly, upon their enemies 
at last. ; .., V 

The application of this parable to his disciples, 
seems to be intended to support them under the 
persecutions which they were about to be called 
to suffer the sharpness and duration of which 
would almost be sufficient to shake their faith, and 
overwhelm their spirits. Martyrs are repre- 
sented^ even "the souls of them who were slain 
<e for the word of God, ! and for the testimony 
which they held" as crying " with a loud 
voice, and saying, How long, O Lord, holy and 
true I dost thou not judge and avenge our blood 
" on them that dwell on the earth ?" These were 
appeased by the prospect that the reign of 
tyranny and persecution was short ; that "in a 
little season ". the sufferings of " their brethren 
should be fulfilled ;" and then, the retribution of 
justice should appear. Thus these, disciples were 
forewarned, , that their afflictions should be so 
sharp as to shake their confidence. "Never-' 
theless," although I have so armed you against 
evil, by shewing that your prayers are heard, and 
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your tears treasured up against that evil day, to 
your adversaries, when your cause shall be vin- 
dicated when that day. arrives,, " when the Son 
of man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth ?" 
or, in the land ? shall he not rather find cause 
to repeat his reproof, " O ye of little 'faith ! 
wherefore did ye doubt?" 

To a similar purport, he spake another parable. 
" And he said unto them/ Which of you shall 
ft have a friend, and shall go unto him at mid- 
" night, and say unto him, Friend, lend me three 
"loaves ; For a friend of mine in his journey is 
" come to me^ and I have nothing to set before 
"him : And he from within shall answer and 
"say, Trouble me not ; the door is now shut, 
"and my children are with me in bed ; I cannot 
" rise and give thee. I say unto you, though he 
" will not rise and give him because he is his 
" friend, yet because of his importunity he will 
." rise and give him as many as he heedeth. And 
, "I say unto you, Ask, and it shall be given you ; 
"seek, and ye shall find ; knock, aruMt shall be 
" opened unto you." The sentiment here is, that 
we should riot be .discouraged by delay. The 
former parable laid a stress upon the Divine cha- 
racter, as, contrasted with that of the unrighteous 
magistrate : this appears to shew ' the impropriety 

J '."-';. * : Luke xi. 5 9. ' ;- ; -- '. 
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pf yielding, to difficulties, and of gathering repulses 
from unanswered prayers. Both of them, and 
$like, enforce the necessity of a persevering ajppU- 
catipn to the throne of grace, in 1 the genuine spirit 
pf faith and devotion. 

In this last allegorical representation, a compari- 
son seems to take place of the cpntrast produced in 
the .former. A "friend "is splicited but a friend 
encompassed with infirmity. He sleeps; nature 
requires refreshment, and demands -repose, "The 
Keeper of Israel neither slumpereth nor sleepeth." 
He is solicited to ," lend" and will expect repay- 
ment. " God giveth to all men liberally, and up- 
braideth npt." He intimates that the time-is 
unseasonable; and "answers from within, Trpuble 
me not." The Deity deems no time unseasonable 
He is a God nigh, and not afar off more ready 
to hear, than we are to pray. lie even demands 
it as a duty that we should "be careful for nothing: 
" but in all things, by prayer and supplication, 
' ef make known our requests unto him;" His door- 
as, shut; but the throne of grace is always acces- 
-sible, and the frequency of our approach is never 
'Censured : our reluctance to avail ourselves of this 
privilege is often condemned. He yields at last 
" be.cquse of Ms importunity :" but God, whp al- 
ways entertains purposes of mercy, delays his 
grants no longer than is necessary to ourselves; 
and always chooses the right method and time of 
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bestowing his bounty. Thus' the very comparison, 
becomes, in point of fact, a .contrast, from ithte 
nature qf the .case. 

The gimnd design of the parable is of .incon- 
ceivable moment to us. Feeble in our devotions, 
weak in our faith, circumscribed in our knowledge, 
we are easily discouraged. . We resign the peti- 
tion as lost, which is not instantly answered, and 
answered in our own way. But here is an absolute 
promise, given from the Jips of the Saviour him- 
self, and unconditional as to the individuals to 
whom it is applied. It concerns not the disciples 
alone,: but all men -r- all, who feel the need of 
divine assistance, and of divine supplies/ And to 
//;it says, "Ask, and ye shall receive : seek, and 
" ye shall find : knock, and it shall be opened unto 
f< : you." It seems -unnecessary to observe, that 
without employing the means prescribed we can 
never enjoy, the blessing promised : but it may be 
of .importance to remind you, that in the use of 
th0se means, we ,must regard the spirit, and obey 
the admonition of these parables to unite with 
prayer, importunity, perseverance, .patience, an'd 
humility. The last will be found intimately con- 
nected with the subject remaining to be discussed. 
" And he spake this parable . unto certain which 
"trusted in themselves that they were righteous, 
; "-and~despised others : Two -men went up into 
" the temple to pray ; the one a Pharisee, and the 
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", other a. Publican 1 . The Pharisee stood and prayed 
<{ 'thus with himself: God, I thank thee-that I am 
ee not as other men are, extortioners, * unjust, 
" adulterers, or even as this publican :* I fast twice 
" in the week, I 'give tithes of- all that I possess. 
" And the Publican, standing afar off, would not 
"lift up so "much as his eyes unto heaveri, ; but 
" smote upon his breast, saying, God be merciful 
"to me a sinner. ' I tell you; this man went down 
" to his house justified .rather than the other : for 
" every one that exalteth himself shall be abased ; 
";ahd he that humbleth himself shall be exalted*." 
The opening of this parable leaves: no possible , 
do'ubt as to it's sentiment : it is, that a self-righteous 
'spirit cannot be accepted before God: and it becomes, 
therefore, a question of no small concern to us, 
wherein it consists ? and how it may be subdued r 
The first inquiry is consistent with 'that holy jea- 
lousy which we ought to exercise over ourselves ; 
while it is answered by the parable. The second is 
of the greater importance ; as all will be found, in 
'effect, guilty of the charge. 

"Two men went up into the temple to^pmy." 

Different as these pers ons were in character arid in 

.station, in one point they agreed-^-the necessity^ and 

obligation of prayer. It remained to' these latter 

days to set the prescription at defiance/or to treat it 

_ i .''_.- , :; , .. ' -'-' -. .-. ;..:;:--' - x; .>.;-; ; 'W^th 
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total neglecti With different views, -and influenced 
by' Various and 'everr opposite motives, 'men always 
prayed : their temper and spirit determined whether 
, the oblation was sincere or hypocritical ; and they 
Were recompensed accordingly :V-but still they kept 
up the observance, -and never thought of separating 
-the forni of devotion from the profession of religion. 
But now, 'professors are not ashamed to let us know 
ihat'they have' no closet for retirement ho altar 

' >":''" " t '. '"-'., " " ' ' . .- " .-'-.;.. - - '." - .- \ 

for the family no stated season for.worship. Every 
thing is abandoned, except the temple: andwe.fear 
even for this, may we not fear justly ? when reli- 
1 gion has lost it's hold both upon the heart and the 
house. The spirit of religion cannot subsist without 
prayer: for this obvious reason^God has promised 
to supply it's wants only in the exercise of this 
duty. .Had we seen these <c two men" ascending the 
hill which led to "' the Temple/* we should- have 
discovered no difference between them. - They were 
both men both were decent in their external -de- 
portmentboth professed the same object- They 
were avowedly worshippers of God-^f-worshippers 
at the same hour, and in the same house of prayer. 
But He, to .whose feet they came, . regarded them 
hot as they were seen of men : -his eyes .arenas a 
flame of fire ; and while the multitude looked upon 
the outward appearance, he .examined - the heart. 
-At once the veil was withdrawn they appeared 
"naked and open before him," as they really were; 

c c 
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and stood confessed " in the '. light of his cdunr 
tenance." The same eyes are, upon this assembly. 
To Jook round upon this congregation, no exter- 
nal difference appears between one worshipper and 
another.. All are attentive, all are serious,--all 
are paying -a professed homage to God and to his 
ordinances. But the discrimination between'.man 
and man, is making now^ and the judgment is 
actually pronounced with infallible certainty upon 
; each individual. He , hides from all but himself 
;" a naked human heart :" from him: it is never 
, concealed. . . : \ f ; 

" The one was a Pharisee, and the other a Pub- 
lican." The Pharisees were a sect well known, and 

highly esteemed : .they made high pretensions to 
superior sanctity^ and observed with a ceremonipus 

scrupulosity the traditions of the elders . , ; The 
Publican was a man whose ;pffice rendfeirecl him 
obnoxious, .while it laid him under many jternpta- 
'tions to, vice. 'He was a tax-gatherer ; a person who 
collected, or more properly farmed, the Roman 

; tribute-r-abhorrent to the Jews, as it reminded them 
that they were no longer an independent nation : 
and his occupation induced ihim to, grasp, with a 

, covetous s and remorseless avidity, whatever, could 

_be secured, ; to make 'a fortune 'by exaction. If 
human penetration had been employed to .deter-- 

i mine the character, and to , award the recompence 
of , each, it Would doubtless- have yielded the palm 
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of , excellence to the one whom God.rejeeted,- -and* v 
judging from the, surface; would have entertained 
the public veneration for the character of the, 
Pharisee, and .ithe common abhorrence of that of 
the Publican. - , ? > - : , 

(i The Pharisee stood and prayed thus witliin 
" himself: God! I. thank thee that I am not as 
" other men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, 
" or .even as this Publican : I fast twice in the , 
'/ week, I give tithes of all that I possess." Can 
we call this prayer ? It must surely be thus deno- 
minated by courtesy : yet he deemed it prayer. 
How many insults are offered to God under .the 
pretext of serving him ! This vain man came not 
to the temple to worship God, but to flatter him- 
self. He -stood, and enumerated the performances 
of his hands. .When we read down the list, there 
does not appear any thing in it to c'ondemn, except 
the, spirit in which it was recorded. Many an actioh, * 
good in itself, becomes evil in consequence of the 
motives which induce it. Read the catalogue 
of his virtues once again ; and it will be found -that 
there - does not appear any thing in it which should 
excite a spirit of self-applause, Upon his own . 
estimate of it, to what did his .righteousness^ 
amount ? Simply to this, he .abstained from 
Oppression anclgross vices. . And is human nature 
so degraded, that a man's not being an " extor- 

and unjust, and an adulterer," Ishpuld be 

. " "'"' : - ; : cc 2 . ". - -;;'?".''. '-. 
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deemed sufficient ground for boasting and self- 
complacency, and that iri the Solemn f hbur of . 
prayer ?; It is even so :~-ahd thu's, from the mouth ' 
of a Pharisee him'self, and from his applause of 'his 
own life, we establish the position of the scriptures 
respecting the reality and extent of original depra> 
vity ':..'" They are 1 all gone out of the Vyay : they are 
". together become abominable : there is none that 
u doeth good, lio' not one." But he adds some 
instances of active obedience. It was y that twice 
in the week he submitted to a little external humi- 
liation; and that of the first-fruits of his land;, bi* 
of the firstlings of his flock, he brought a sacrifice 1 
to the Lord. And'this is all! And this he deems 
sumcierit hot only to satisfy the demands of justice,, 
but more than sufficient to give him freedom; 
of access to .God, and'tb purchase the crown of 
heaven. When a man sets aside the, system of, 
'salvation by gracey and attempts to 'establish it 
upon his own merits, his leading error lies atthe 
commencement of his scheme ; it regards both* 
God and himself: he forms a false estimate of the 
Divine character, and of his own. fie deems himself' 
holier than he is ; and he concludes that ,the ^per- 
fections of the Deity are less than he wilLfihd'theni 

to be. ' - : " '-" ' .' ' .'''-'- .';-. ;;"-"; 

," And the Publican, standing afar bfr; woulEribtT 
if lift up so _ much as, his eyes unto /heaven: but 
" smote upon 'his breast, saying, God be merciful 
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" to me a sinner!" Mark his attitude. v He " stands 
afar off,"- in the court of the |Geritiles, : as unworthy 
to, enter the sacred inclosure. A child, conscious 
.of having offended a .parent, and anxious for recon r - 
filiation, does not rush with daring ^impetuosity 
into his father's presence ; but waits at a humble 
distance, till the paternal smile shall encourage 
him, or the well-known 'voice command him to 
approach nearer. He " would not so much as 
raise his eyes to heaven;" he saw there only 
purity, which exposed his own vileness, com- 
passion, which he had slighted, K>r a tempest of 
indignation, whicfy he had caused to gather. 

Mark his prayer ; There were no exuberant, 
-unmeaning expressions no pomp of sentiment, 
and parade of diction no cold, unfeeling decla- 

f 

mation : he prayed as a man awakened to a sense 
of his guilt and danger; he prayed as a man 
persuaded that he held communion with one who, 
read the heart: he prayed as a man who supplicated 
for his life : his petitions did not freeze upon his 

.lips; they came warni from his heart, and ; in 
1 winged words' which sought and reached the 
jthrone of God. His .short and comprehensive 
petition is at orjce u pattern to, us ; and discovers 

. that Pivine Spirit, by whom the sentiment was 
inspired, and 'the supplication Jramed. ; . 

" I tell you, this man went down to ,his house 
"-justified rather than the other: for -every one 
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"that exalteth himself shall be afrased ; and he 
". that hurableth himself shall be exalted." This 
is the language of one who could not 'be mistaken 
on the subject, it is the declaration of " God 
that justifieth." He sends the Pharisee empty 
away unheard, unaccepted, unsanctified. The 
closing sentiment in favour of humiliation, appears 
to be one which our Lord was peculiarly anxious to' 
inculcate ; and thence we may gather it's import- 
ance. It is produced no less than three times in 
'the same words, and very frequently is enforced 
in terms a little varied. 

The parable having detected and denounced the 
spirit of self-righteousness, it now behoves us to 
examine how it works, and how it may be coun- 
teracted. 

It's most glaring operation is, to withdraw our 
dependence from the Redeemer, and to place it 
upon ourselves, for acceptance and salvation. 
Behold a man secure in the opinion of his own 
safety, and blessing God that he is not in the 
situation of other men. This high opinion of our 
own righteousness arises principally from a mis- 
taken view of the righteousness of God. Such men 

^j , ' f ' , 

magnify their own obedience beyond all proportion ; 
and imagine that the requisitions of the divine law 
are less spiritual than they evidently are, or that 
these will be conceded and bowed to the exigencies 
of their imperfections. They blot out from their 
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creed , the attributes of justice, purity, and truth ; 
and demand the exercise of mercy in a way which 
has never been promised, ,and which .could not be 
adopted without destroying the perfections. of the. 
Divine character. The combination. of thes ; e two, 
erroneous notions produces a self-righteous spirit, 
in it's most awful extent. 

An attempt to blend human and divine, operations, , 
is another disclosure of this temper of mind.: 
Some are foun^l to admit that the .death of Christ 
is essential to their salvation!, and that Divine 
assistance is necessary to their ultimate success. 
They lay the foundation in themselves, and bring 
forth the top-stone in Christ. They .begin in the 

flesh, and would end in the Spirit. These think 

/ * 

it necessary that they should commence the work 
of grace in their ovyn hearts; but are willing. to 
allow, that the Spirit of God should co-operate 
with them, and even that he should supply, their 
deficiencies : but they will by no means agree 

\ u, * 

that the work is. divine, from the first impulse; to 
the final consummation. They deem it essential 
that they shpuld themselves do all that they can ; 
and then conclude that they have a sort of claim 
upon the peity, to dp that for them,, which they 
cannot do for thefnselves. This is reversing the 
scriptural rule ; and representing God as loving 

iis, because we, first loved him. With,, .more of 
' ' * '*- 

modesty in the pretension, there is -not, less of 

self-righteousness in the spirit of this , scheme. / , 
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v A ; degree of self-righteousness - attaches 1 -to^- the, 
Christian* In him, it is most difficult to be ; dei 
tected,\ and .to be -overcome.^ To this sf>irit ;he, 
owes his fears and; his bondage. He regardsilns, 
master's service too frequently as a duty, X'atlieir 
than a privilege ; and he engages in it as though 
he were purchasing his salvation % his perform- 

^ances. - Under such impressions, he has all the; 
slavish fears of the Pharisees, and must suffer their 

'. disappointment. Even Christians are too apt to 

I'll ..-.': ( ' ' - .. . ' ' .1;*; i 

over-rate their: services for God. ''- Success .dpes : nqt 
always produce merely satisfaction: the sensatioi> 
excited is more, it is pri^le,' self-approbationa 
presumption ; and paternal chastisement .becomes.- 

. necessaryj to' restore our spirit to a just tone of 
fueling. Our ^services are always of little worth; 
yet we riot uhfrequently lay great * stress upon them. 
What are our prayers and praises to Him, " who 

k " layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters, 
"and clotheth himself with light : as with a 
-" garment ?" Ten thousand thousand worlds may 
perish, and; ,>he feels not the shock. Before he 
called them into being, there was no blank in his 
happiness: he has the. power to annihilate theiri 
with a lbo]s: : and when they shall be consumed 
before the brightness of his coming, his glory 
and felicity shall remaiii undiminished and inde- 
pendent, v- / .': ; -.- : . '- i/ - ; ' Vl '^'..f^-'.-- : '-;: : - : - ;- v 
-We may detect a, self-righteous- spirit,- ; iri : the 
disposition -to compare .oiifselves with others > for 
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the purpose of elevating ourselves, and degrading 
them. Behold it in the example of the Pharisee-? 
" God, I thank thee that;I x am not as other men are 
? c not even as this Publican !" And wrio gave that 
proud man permission to (draw this parallel between 
himself and yonder" broken-hearted penitent'? 
," Why dost thou despise thy brother ? And why 
jdost thou set at .nought thy brother ?" And it is. 
not true. He is as morally diseased as his com- 
panion, and more remote from the cure: for the, 
Publican feels it, and is applying to- the great Phy^ 
sician ; while he, conscious of no malady, will 
v <not accept of the remedy provided. When a 
'Christian draws a comparison between himself and 
others, it is -to humble himself, by regarding their 
attainments and his own infirmities ; and if, per- 
pHance, a rebel against God, a wanderer from thq 
fold s bf heaven, passes by him, arid forces upon him 
"a 'comparison to his own advantage, he uses it as 
a motive of gratitude to the grace which has dis T 
tinguishfed and saved him. Other comparisons 
Jthan 4hose which minister to thankfulness and 
humility are ~the melancholy indications of a self- 
righteous spirit. 

- To guard against this evil and destructive prin- 
ciple, it is necessary that we should implore, ^he 
enlightening influence of the Holy Spirit, to discover 
us to ourselves ; that we should frequently and 
constantly consult the scriptures of tru,th, respecting" 
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our own ruin; and the redemption effected by the 
death of Christ, as the only provision of merey - 
the only hope set before us in the gospel ; that we 
should diligently 'compare the features of our own 
character with the general testimony of inspired 
truth, relative to the cprruptipn of human nature ; 
and that we. should live in the exercise of constant 
prayer, and of the most unremitting vigilance. 
And then jw]ien; we have employed all these means, , 
to detect ^and expel this, odious temperybecause 
we are ourselves liable to be deceived, or to deal too 
tenderly with oui; q;wn infirmities,-- let us, approaeii 
with the Publica^ the throne of grace,, and say to 
Him that ;sitteth thereon, " God be, .merciful to 
rne a /sinney I" " Who can understand his errors ? 
" Cleanse thou me from secret faults. Keep back 
" thy servant, also, from presumptupus, sins '.< let 
fs them no't have dpminipn over me : So. sha.U. . I r be 
*| upright; I shall be innocent from .the great 
{ transgressipn." "Search me, O God, and know 
my heart : try me, and know my thoughts ; and 
"see if there be.any wicked way" in me, and / 
" me in the way eyerlasting.'' 
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r LECTURE XIV. 

THE GOOD SHE P,H E R D. 



- ' JOHN X. 11. 

I .am the good Shepherd. 

\J potf pastoral scenery, in all ages, the mind has 
rested for pleasure and repose. . The imagination 
has constantly adverted to the quietude of it's 
occupations, as suited to tranquillity of spirit : and 
perhaps the error has been in supposing that it 
could produce that temper to which it is un- 
questionably so adapted." But " the mind is it's 
own place ;" and it's dispositions . can make a 
heaven of hell a hell of heaven. We are less 

i 

affected by the local scenes, than they are 
influenced ,by the state of the passions and of the 
principles. Whenever the* poet has fancied his 
golden age, he has always laid his. description? 
among pastoral objects. These, besides., their 
matchless beauty, have been supposed to 'be more 
free from vice than duties more active, because 
more .removed from those temptations jvhijbli 
usually assail human passions. This is another 
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i 

grand error. The corruption of human nature 
is seated in the heart, and adapts itself to 

whatever circumstances attach to the indivi- 

* 
dual. The vices' of obscure life are necessarily 

less obvious, but they are not less extensive' than 
those of a sphere more elevated and more active ; 
they differ in their character, but they are equally 
criminal in their kind. Solitude has proved, not 
unfrequenttyy the nursery of the most' terrible 
crimes: and a station which excludes a man from 
the temptations of example, consigns him to the 
pernicious and unrestrained influence 1 pf his own 
depraved passions . Innocence is not necessarily 
attached to' obscurity, nor vice -to public scenes : 
both have, their peculiar solicitations ; and man is 
always in danger- in the city and in the field in 
society and in retirement Let him look "for the 
enemy within, and set -a guard over his heart, : 
and rely upon Divine assistance, and preserve the- ~ 
consciousness of the Divine presence, and .every 
station becomes sanctified : without such im- 
pressions and such aicls, none are safe. Yet, be-r 
cause of the repose associated with such scenery, 
the country has always been considered the retreat 
j}f , virtue, and the asylum of age. Every nian/ 
engaged in "the business of life, builds in 'his ima- w 
gination a cottage for the evening of his days, 
where he can retire unseen and undisturbed ; 'and 
in the bosom of nature converse with the God of 
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, nature, and ^prepare to leave the world ; for- heaven* : 
the landscape which his fancy has drawn/ cheers 
him amidst the toils of life, and is delightful .from 
it's contrast with the turmoiL in which he, is en- 
gaged; and over the work of 'his imagination, 
Hope diffuses her mildest, richest . colouring. 
What, though the day-dream is never realized ; , it 
produces it's effect ; a -it lightens the burden, and 
tempers the heat of the day : it consoles, while 
it amuses : no injury is done, because no increase 
of difficulty is added to ;toil arid industry : but a 
real benefit ,is conferred, by calling the attention 
from present circumstances^ whose difficulties 
might overwhelm resolution, and whose pressure 
might break the spirit. 

Ye,t is pastoral scenery always delightful, not- 

*v 

withstanding too mueK has been expected from it, 
and, too much imputed to it. The poet brings 
his warrior from fields of blood and the noise of 
camps, and stretches him under the shadow of the, 
spreading beech, to melt the vain and frightful 
dreams of ambition into the stillness of nature, 
and to watch, the lengthening of 'the evening 
shadows, as they fall from the summits of the 
mountains upon the vales sleeping at their bases. 
Still, notwithstanding the abuses of solitude, 

", God-made th'e country; "and man made the^town." \ 
The characters of a Divine hand are impressed upon 
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the face, of the whole creation ; and -the still small 
voice of nature makes it's way to -the heart, pre- 
pared by religion to listen with attention, and to 
receive it with cordiality. Retirement is,, ja- 
vourable to reflection, self-examination, and de- 
votion. " Isaac went out into the field at even- 
tide to meditate*'': JJpon a mind so prepared and 
so occupied, the twilight shed tranquil] ity, and the 
'whispering airbreathed peace. ; 
. The simplicity of former times made these 
combinations neither incongruous ,nor unusual. 
It was not the imaginatioif of |lie poet alone 
which surrounded the warrior wit;h rural scenery; 
The earliest and noblest champions of Rome, in 
her best days, -retired from the field where they 
.had fought ;her battles, to cultivate their 'farms. 
They .were not ashamed to earn their bread by 
the sweat of their brow. They drew their sword 
only for , the defence of their country, and their 
liberties; and when peace sheathed it, they turned 
it into the plough-share. .Hands which wielded 
the truncheon of ^command held the reaping-hook; 
and commanders! who led armies to victory resumed 

,' -.-.,; - ' , -.'/; j'J " I <'*.;<: f -'". . .' ^ J 

the. estimable character of peaceable citizens . The 
wealth of monarchs was derived from ,their flocks ; 
and , the; daughters of kings did not disdain to 
feed their sheep. They received the- assistance of 
their servants, but 'did not think of separating 
themselves from domestic, or pastoral duties. 
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fFrom the sheep-fold David was 1 ' taken 'to be the 
;king of Israel :" From' following the ewes, .great 
.'- with youngy'God brought him- to nourish Jacob 
"his people:, so he fed ' { them, according- to the 
"'integrity ofihis heart, and guided them by the 
" skilfulness of his hands." 

'When we connect "the simplicity of ancient / 
manners with > the scenery and occupations of 
the Jewish people, we, cannot wonder at the fre- 
quent references made to pastoral life in the 
scriptures. The most interesting religious sub- 
jects are conveyed to us in this form. Even the 
character of the Deity is delineated^with matchless 
effect under this image. " The Lord -is my shep- 
" lierd'; I shall not want. He maketh me < to lie 
<f< down in green pastures : he leadeth me beside the 
" still waters. >He restoreth my soul : he leadeth' me 
^in the paths o'f righteousness for his name's sake. 
" Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
** shadow of death, I will fear no evil: .for thou art 
tc with me; thy; rod and thy staff they comfort 
" me*." It is impossible to conceive of any de- 
scription more touching or more beautiful. At 
onee, all the terror which we might connect with 

/ * 

. the "attributes of the Divinity/ is removed, by tfte 
office which he is represented as- sustaining", 
" The Lord is my shepherd.'" The duties "de- 
volving upon this office, and the tenderness 

""I""- 1 "--"*" 1 - J - "~ ------ --_ --J" -" "-"--"- ~"" -- ------ , ._ j-^i-,-i, * fr-, ~?-W *,-+ 

* J. J s. xxiii. 1-^-4. 
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requisite to it; .are.gracefully pcirtrayed, arid would 
be fully comprehended by, the meanest capacity iri 
that age and country; A disposition to support 
those whom he iook uride'r his protection, is here 
combined with ability: and out of this cbmbi- 
nation the most rational corifiderice iis deduced^ 
' :i f I shall , not want." Suitable pasturage is pire r - ' 
pared; and. gentle, but decisive, direction guided 
iis to it, and preserves us iri it; The dispbsitioii 
to wander is observed ; and the helplessness iri 
danger provided agaifist. He guides by his wis-i 
dom, and restores by his vjiower: -and in the, 
frightful hour of impending d^ngerj ;or;approachihg 
dissolution, he sustaihsi and comforts; his ^people J 
In conformity with the image selected^ ; ; these' 
circumstances are re'pfesented as a; deep j gloomy 
defile, througli which the flock is to pass, -& valle^f 
overshadowed- by hills, and excluding' the light of 
day r the jpastoral creoli is in the hand of the' 
shepherd, to extricate from danger, and* io guide' 
in darkness ; the rod. is to direct; the staff is to 
support or defend. ; Iri this, awful /moment we 
require to Be ericpuragedj consoled, and sustained. 
The strength ^ of nature fails 'the yisio'ns of time 
dissblve the fears of eternity ' surround us", 
i/heri the great are unenvied, and the criminal is 
'' abhorred : .hi^distinctions no longer conceal or 
sanctify his vicesV- In that hour the poorest man 
would not endure his conscience to be possessor 
of his crown. Then friendship is unavailing;- , 
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Ssighs and .tears; embalming the ,; body, ' afford 
no succour ' to< the mind.' In this war is .no, 
(discharge ; the warrior must fight-rrr-and must 
fight alone: and if he 'will be victorious, he must 

.'employ strength not his own. . Thrpugh this 
dreadful valley the sheep < must < pass,: >but: ^the 
Shepherd is with -him ; and the care and tten- 
derness which followed him through 'his : jbuney 
shall riot forsake him at it's close. ? : ^ ' ^ . 

Under this beautiful image, both; the prophets 
and the apostles exhibit : the duties of ministers 
'of religion towards the /people of : their ; chiarge. 
With ii master's hand^ Ezekiel shews J the" rijisefy 
of a flock, the shepherds of which feed Ith^rii- 
selves, and are careless of ^their trusl/ ;-r-6f a 
people, ^^ whose spiritual instructors are s indifferent 
to their immortal ^ interests : y and in terms" as 
awful a^ithiey are affecting, he denounces the wrath 
of Gody the great Shepherd, against these suBor- ' 
dinate and feitihless pastofsy who neglected 'their 
duty; " And the word of the Lord came uritb 
(l me, saying; Son of man, prophesy -against Ithe 
- shejpherds of -'Israeli prophesy^ >and say^uintb 
^^themy Thus saiththl; Lord/ od:uhto theMeJ)- 
" ; herds, Woe -be to the shejlherds-bf^ Israel^t 

-'" 0*0 ieed 'themselves ! should not the sh'epfeerds 

r ^ifeed =the'flb:cks, ? Ye^eat the ifat> aMiyeifcl6the 

'' " ybu^with Jthe wool- * ye kill^ them 
: feed -iiotithe ifldck; - 

r ' ' ' - - 

' D D .; 
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" ye ; not ' strengthened> ' neither have iye,: healed 
"that which was ssiek, neither have ye Abound up 
ivhichjw^si;bxofcenj ^neither .have? ye brought 
; that which was;; driven ;away; neither haye 
";:ye iSpughtVthat^ which; wasrlost ; but with Iforce ; ..' 
e ? and with cruelty ;haye^ ye ,* ruled ^theni;; b And 
'futhev; : were scattered, ; because -there ; is no ;shepr 
" herd-: iahdj'lihey ; became^ meat to all the beasts 
"of the field .when they were scattered. My 
"sheep: wandered through .all the mountains, .and 
"upon every : high jtiill: yea, my flock was scat- 
" tered upon all the face of the earth, and none 
" did: search or ; ,seek after them. Therefore, ye 

- .,,..-..<-.. _->,. . - ... . '. : i , , - ... , .J- .,/ 

".shepherds, hear the ; word of the Lord ; As I 
," live, saith the Lord ./Gpd,- surely because my 
"flock became, a prey, and my flock became meat 

- - " -' ' ' ' . ""' A - - rf '"'*'' '',-. " "" ' ' '" Jl * 

. " tp every beast, ot the. . field, because there was 
" no shepherd, neither did my .shepherds search 

.":for, my flock, but the shepherds: fed themselves, 
"and fed not ,my flock ; Therefore, O ye shep- 

<" herds, hear the word of the^Lord; Thus saith 
"the Lord God, Behold, \ am against the; shep- 
" herds ; iand --.1 will require ;my flock at .their 
te hand, and, .cause them to cease from feeding the 

:" flock: ;L neither TshalL the: shepherds feed; them- -., 

, <c s'elyes ^anyvmore-: for I will deliver* my iflock 
cc -itQm>^hdt. : mQUth,V.that-,.they; may not ;be meat > 

; " foruthem^, : ,For thus ssiith the Lord Gpd, Be- 
'? hold I> even lj will >bpth 'search :m^ sheep,^a 
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i cf seek thenvput. As a shepherd seeketh out his 
.'? flock in the day -that 'he is among his sheep that c 
"are. scattered ; so will.l!s,eek put my sheep, and ' 
<f will /deliver them out of 'all places where they 
" have been scattered in the cloudy and dark day. 
t" And I will bring .them out from the people, and 
" gather them from ,the countries, and will bring 
" them to their own land, and feed them .upon 
-" the mountains of Israel'by the rivers, and in, all 1 
; " the inhabited, places of .-the country. Twill feed 
- "..them"'.- in a good pasture, and upon the tiigh 
-"mountains of Israel shall their fold be :. there 
;"; shall they -lie in a; good fold, ^and in a fat pasture! 
;". shall they feed upon the mountains! of Israel. 
;".! will feed my flock, and -I will cause them -ito 
."lie (down, saith the Lord God. J will seek that 
,'"^which was lost/ and bring again that which 'was . 
v f ;driven away, .and will bind up that which was 
broken,, and will strengthen that which /was 
{ sick; but I will destroy the fat and the strong; I 
. "will feed them with .judgment*." ' We might 
. challenge. the i most admired writers of antiquity to 
:produce ai figurative; delineation equal tP this, in 
.grandeur of - design^ and ; in unity 6f v imagery. 
-But the most important point Is, .the fidelity and 
: success i with'ivhich it exposes ;.-.tKe curse- jatteniding 
a: Corrupted, pnesthodd^l^ie ;last and' greatest ;esvil 
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which can : befall a nation at once the certain 
"s'o'urce and -presage of it's 'ruin. It is a political 
calamity of no, despicable magnitude : 'but what 
a horrible prospect of destruction lies before such 
urihallowed ministers, in theiprestoonsibih'ty to the 
-eternal God ! If it' would not be encroaching too 
'jtVuch on the subject of this evening, it might be 
^profitable to pass over the whole- connection of 
this beautiful yet awful allegory : and I will- ven- 
'ture to present a short extension of it from the 
''faithless shepherd to the perverse flock. H'e 
whose eyes are iipon ministers, to watch the dis- 
vchar^e of their duty, examines the character and 
principles of professors with a scrutiny no less 
severe ; and distinguishes 'between ! the precious 
and the vile 'with equal penetration and ^justice. 
"And as for you, O my flockj thus saith tlte 
"'Lord God, Behold, I will judge between cattle 
" and cattle, between the rams and the ^he-goats . 
" Seemeth it a small' thing urito ybu to have 
1 '"" eaten ;up the good pasture, '; but ye must tread 
" dbwn with your feet the residue of your pastures ? 
" and to have drunk of -the deep waters, but^ye 
" inust ? foul the residue witlr your feet t , And as 
* f ;for my flock,- they eat 'that which ye^ have 
" ^trodden ^with your feet; ^,rid they drink /that 
'" which ye have fouled with -your ie'et. TheTe'forfe, 
" thus saith .the Lord God unto them, Behold I, 
" even I, will judge between the fat cattle arid 
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C(F between the lean' cattle. Because r ye have s 
" thrust with side and with shoulder/ an<|, pushed, 
" all the diseased with your horns, till ye have, 
" scattered them abroad ; therefore will I save 
'* my flock, and they shall no more be a prey ; 
and I will judge betweep cattle and cattle. And 
-* I will set up one Shepherd over them, and he 
" shall feed them, even my servant- David, ;^ he, 
( 5 shall feed them,, and he, shall b,e tbeir ^heph f exd.. 
" And I the Lor.d will l>e their God, and my ser-j 
" vant David a prince among them ; I therLord 
11 have spoken it*." The close of this allegory,- 
evidently Deferring to J,esus Christ, Davi'd sleeping 
with his fathers, conducts us at once to 'the sub- 
ject, and to the parable of this evening-^- 

\ i 

THE GOOD SREPHERD: 

for " He shall feed his flock like a shepherd : he 
tf shall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry 
" them in his bospm, anjl shall geptly Jead those 
*' that 'are with ypupg." He shall adapt his su- 

f 

perintendance to the circumstances in which. his 
people shall be respectively placed,-r-encqu.rEiging 
the fearful strengthening the weak ;consoling 
the bereaved-r-instrupting the ignorant reclaim-, 
ing the wandering ; while he makes jthe young the 
peculiar objects of his care and tenderness. "This 

~1^ ' . .-. , . . t 

s t ,i - 

* Eisekiel xxxiv. ]/ 24. > 
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*'-,/ ' ' 

* is, the character which he assumes to. Himself ; arid 
, which he exhibits under the same irnage ? in a 
parable not inferior to any which have preceded 
, it., " Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that.en- 
" terethnot by the door into the sheep-fold,, 'but 
. , "climbeth up some other way, the same is a thief 
, . "and a robber, But: he that; entereth in by the 
" dopr is the shepherd of the sheep. To him the 
" porter openeth ; and the sheep hear his voice : 
'f and he calleth his own sheep by name, and 
"leadeth them out.. Arid when he, putteth forth 
,, "his own sheep, he goeth before tHem, and the 
(C sheep follow him : for. they know his voice ..' 
"And a stranger will they not follow, but .will 
."flee from him : for they know not the voice of 
" strangers . This parable, spake Jesus unto 
"them: but they understood not what things. 
, " they were which he spake unto them/ , Then 
\ " said Jesus ; unto them again] Verily, verily, I say 
. , "^untp,you,/J;ani ! ,the''dpo : r;of''the.:sheep.; All that 
" eVer came before , me are thieves and rpbbers : 
"but the sheen did not hear them. I am the 

-.";-. -: ' ' : '.' ' ->..: \\ ' T'> .' I-' * -' - V ',,.".' i,- -;.:. v ; " , ] ; ; >. ';';-; _ ', ; ; , : : ; ; '.. 

. , "door: by me if ^^ any, man enter in, he shall;be 

. v _'.-..,-- ; ;y.-, ; , s i ; ;-. .. -,-- "-. " V t .-' -'''.'.,--;. c . i "^ , ' .> --"<-,- 1 1 ---- " 

."saved, and shall go. in, and ; outj and find pasture. 

... -. "The thief com^h, riot, /but |br to steal, arid to 

. " liill, . and to destroy ; I iam; come .that v' they 

" might have life, and that they' might have it 

"more abundantly. I am the good shepherd: 

" the good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep. 



(C 

tf 
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" But he that' is an-hireling^and '"not the shepherd,.' 
" 'whose ,bwn the sheep ' are not,'- seeth the wolf* 

coming, arid^ leaveth the 1 sheep, and :fleeth,:- and? 

the wolf catcheth them, and -scattered! the sheep.; 

The hireling fieeth, because, 'he -is an. hireling, 
"arid careth-not' for the sheep.'. lam. the good 
" shepherd, and know my.sheep, ;and, am known of; 
" mine'. As the Father knOweth me;, even so know 
* e I the Father :, and. I lay down my. life ,fon the 
" sheep. And .'other sheep I have, which are-jiot 
" of this fold : them; also I must bring, randvthey 
".shall shear my voice ;; arid j&ere -shall tie one fold, 
" andnone shepherd.' Therefore doth , my Father 
"love me, because I lay down my life>that 

^f \ . , --^ j . ", . * ~ -" ' - -: k 

takCiit again. 'No ;man ;taketh;itifrpm 
" t lay at down ;X)f myself,, I'have;,powervtp lay it 
'"( down > and I have ^po wer - to; take it ; againvy <i This 



~.(C 

ft 



Jt cannot ;have escaped; any attentiye i ir6aderi q|: this 
passage/ that ^ it is less a regular payable; ; than ,a 
: cpmbinatipn tf; images ; to illustrafe ; his ;pwn cha- 
racter^ and the trut^SjiCpnnecteo^witiifhras^fand 
; his church; 1 which he wished toXeohyey to different 

..<:',- '.' - . . '"''. < | :.-' ./'% -- r;" *:-"l. : '_ ' v " ----. 

* ;.classes of his he;are^s . : There; is, neithers that unity 
nor ;' continuity w,h ; ich distingiiishrhiSi j regular: / 
/bles. There >are; frequent brea,ks in :hi 
e anddn the^ resumption :1 of the ^ image,! changes are 
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made, to meet the objections, or rouse, the attention- 
6f M those to^whom he addressed himself. : As! his 
purpose vaf ied from himself to those who should 
arise in his name, or who had preceded him he 
alternately represents* himself as a shepherd, or as 
the door 'of the sheep-fold. Haying premised these 
things, two duties lie before us; the first, to present; 
you with the parts of the images employed pecu- 
liar to Eastern countries, thatwe may better under- 
stand the subject j-^-the second, to lay before you 
a plain and concise exposition -of the parable. 
- It is a remarkable circumstance, that 'although, 
in - this parable, as well as in similar allegories, 
there-are manifestly allusions to customs connected 
with a shepherd's life very different from our own, 
the 'writers who' have professedly illustrated scrip- 
ture by Eastern practices have Jreated very sparingly 
on the' subject 'of 'pastoral habits^ and slightly^ if at 
all, noticed these peculiarities. The sheep-fold is 
evidently an 'inclosed and well-defende'd . Building. 
It is common in 'the East to keep -their flocks in the 
open field^ and to defend them by vigilance, rather 
than by buildings-of any description. -^Phus' angels, 
announced the birth of our Lord to ff shepherds 
keeping .watch over their fioeks'-at night." ^This 
:is 'the practice 'of the Arabs,: but they assemble, 
for the preservation. of their flocks, in}greaknuinbers, 
with many! dogs $y and keep up almosfrai constant; 
shoutingy to ierrif^ 



at, the midnightjhour.'vjThey also ; kindle large, fires* 
partly for the same intent;- but principally because, 
although the days are extremely, hot, the, nights in 
the East are so intensely cold, iat certain seasons, 
that an . exposed situation , wpuld , . be- otherwise 
intolerable. It' is also .common; for shepherds, in 
that country to resort to holes in the rocks, caverns, 
and ruined buildings. ' Such ansuse is yet mad&of 
the Temple of Apollo in Asia Minor ; and the 
fragments of desolated cities a afford', shelter^- to 
shepherds and? their^-flocks* sol thatlit is; ^figure 
employed * in ,< theivscripturesltg;markethe ;cbniplete 
destruction with which a stated is threatened; that it 

,' ' : -..;. ' > -. . ' -' ' - --.-::-* '-,-. . 

shallrnot ieven be visitddsbyithe -shepheid^andshis 
flocki >: It ifi ., evident, fuitheri ; that? floeks^arey for . 
'_ the most part/ iat large, because ithey; remoyelirom 
place to place for J pasturageyuasAtheiis necessities 
yequir>e.: , It was / thus ?ithati Joseph warMefed.?long 
before i;he/. found hisl hrethren>;;whipt hadischariged 
itheirii resort> iwith":;the : ocattle:^ommitte4 itojitheir" 
charges .;.> This I ah^ienUcustomjistilhscdntinues^iri 
^ajestiiie^ i the i herdsograze^triearainhabibed places 
wjt]htout ; f nlblestatipn jlmndv shift ^feire^asturage' at 
conviejiieiicefc ??ulliisi bririgsvfeus f nearer^ithe. 
:%^apf>roaehihgAumari5 habitations/i;tHeyiare 
feto%0 

roiintb^aists^ 
other measures to secure their property. ^ 
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" wbrds'were sp6ken;near-th'e.Temple,,where sheep 
" were kept in folds, to be sold i or sacrifices','! Christ 
" -here alludes to what ; was peculiar ; in those ifolds" r 
" that as they we're kept l6cked- they excluded,' not 
"only the thief.; but -the shepherd j'untiMhe ^door- 
-keeper opened' them." : 'Dr. JDqdd.ridge objects jto; 
this exposition ; and says, " IcannQt think, what;- 
" ever occasion Christ, might take^ from the sight 
" of sheep, to represent his people under' that 
" image,' and himself as a shepherd, he would 
" describe them' like sheep shut .up in ;a pen to be 
" sold for sacrifice. ; > 1 Nor does the shepherd's lead- 
" ing- them out,^ '-with it's attendant circumstances, 
" agree wit;h this explanation. In countries where 
"there ,i were so many 'savage beasts, ;it might be 
". ordinarily ' necessary to have the, folds better 
<f secured: than among: us : and the chief shepherd 
"imighfr often leave a servant to watch them while 
": thus' sshut upj and come himseK; ib lead) them 
" dutito pasture in- the morning," It should seern, 
however, that the reference here is to the provision 
made for the ; security of ^ftpcks in the :yicihity^ of 
:cities; r where jthey were sheltered within; the iQuter 
gate of- the habitation : and those iwhichr app,er- 
itained? to. persons; of rank, rhad,,prpbablyi separatp 
and jwell-defendedvbuildirigs j for the;express.^urpip^e 
of suardinff] them, both affainst'beasts of. prey .and 

CJ - ^3 ' ' ' ' : " ' ~: ' " ^J ' ' r. - >-" o - r? '" JLi".'' '' *'-' ' ''*' 

^robbers. ; ! .^,, ,, r '; ,v. .,, . '-,' --^..j ;{;,. ^^ : ^-^.. 
"Another singularity: is, such a 
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^individual animals, amidst: large* flocks;, 'as. to 'call 
them by name a name, also, which they, seemed to 
know and obey. To 1 a. casual eye, it appears no 
small acquisitipn, on the part of the shepherd, to' 
form a perfect acquaintance 'with every sheep in the 
flock, so as instantly to distinguish it from another* 
This we know is 1 effected : but to name them; sepa- 
rately, appears an extension of ingenuity peculiar 

to the East: . > 

j. , 

The shepherd is represented as " going before 
them" and the " sheep follow him." This is 
reversing our own practice : but it is manifestly not 
only an Eastern custom,- but common to antiquity. 
Sometimes they followed the call of the shepherd, , 
at others, to a well-known tune played upon his 
simple instrument. I am much mistaken if' this 
latter method of as'sembling cattle is not yet prac- 
tised iii Italy / and vestiges of it are easily traced 
in the ' Odyssey, and in other ancient ^poetry, as 
well Roman as Grecian. > > ' . >I 

They know the voice of the Shepherd, and' obey it. 
This is 'necessary nra- mountainous , country,' where 
the' toil 'of collecting them* would-be exces'sive/and 
perhaps the ; thing 1 altogether impracticable. But 
he must have' been- little 'given to observation, -who 
has 3 travelled iriuch'in.his own^couriby^- to whose 
mihU'y.n illustration >of '-this "passage'. isrnot present.- 
In South Wales, I have seen, as the day closed, and. 
the 'Vuh"'was' about tp'set, J a shepherd's boy advance 
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along the, foot of a chain of nxQuntajnsj;. and r giving; 
a signal, by a peculiar call or whistle, the flocks,, 
which were scattered like spots of sjap^ pyer thpse 
stupendous eleyatidns, bega.n to move- .together; 
a.nd,;colle,cting as they poured down the -sides of the. 
? descent, advanced tp him jft o^er, without 
',' one straggler behind., " ^nd, a stranger 
" will they not follow^ but flee from him : for they 
" know not the voice of strangers." How accurate 
an observer, and how faithful a delineator of nature, 
was pur Lord I Judea was a mountainous country ; 
and- it was impossible to qoUeet the sheep, but by 
the voice of the shepherd. 

It is necessary now Ao decide the sentiment of 
the parable : and as the imagery yayies, and has l^ess, 
of unity than is usually kept in pur Lord's figurative 
discourses, so the scope of the aj[jego:gy seems tQ 
extend to several points, the principle o^ wjiich is, 
The love of Christ to his Church, In qonnectiqn 
with this leading principle, we may pbserve the 
evidences which he produces of his own character 
.and:mission,-H;he exposure of the pretenders who 
preceded him,TT-T-the Scribes and Pharisees, who 
claimed to be pastors of the church of God, ancjt 
of .the seducer's who should .arise after him ;* 
the tenderness which he exercises oyer his people,? 
the test which he establishes of a faithful pastor, 
that he , shall enter upon his offtqe by Him 
alpne>:--the character of hisgenuin'e 
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"and the universal extension of his 'dominion. These 
important considerations are all connected with 
the pfoniirient sentiment of' the parable; and 
'having -decided it's principle, 'as ; well as 'explained 
it's peculiar features, the 'exposition which it is 
'necessary further to give maybe concise, without any 
material omission. The images are so familiar,-^ 
that little is required in explanation ; and so beau- ' 
tiful, that nothing can>be added to advantage. 

'From HIS lips, who 'never failed to employ lan- 
guage corresponding with, the occasion, the awful 
introduction 'of these solemn sentinfents" ! is'. very 

' V 

impressive : " Ferity, verily., I say .unto; you." 
Connecting this with the circumstances initne- 
"diately preceding 3 it is most'evldent that'he addressed 
himself to l!he Pharisees ; and the^occasion demon- 
strates that' his 'purpose was equally to expose their 
pretensions as -guides' of the church, and to esta- 
blish his own. 'Even before he advances ; his own 
authority," 'he charges them 'with an assault upon 
his- church, not occasioned by their zeal, ! but by 
tlfeir avarice dnd ^ambition. Cf ^He that eritereth tics* 

/ 

" by the door irito^he .sheep-fold, but climbeth^up 
" 'some'bth'er way, the%am'e is a'thief-and frf-obber* 
"Before we 'a'dv^ihce to 'fix fhis ^ha'^ge upon the 
'Pharisees, let us establish the'pbint^that^weare 
'nbt 1 - Spiritualizing, but 'explaining the 'parabte-; 
'aii&^hat^in^applyih'g i't'tb Jesus^to Ms tWchj and 
t<) 1 Hititefe < sted, v urifaithful 'pastors, we 'a'f& r unfolding 
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it's genuine meaning. Besides tlie evidence arising 
from' the parable itself, the key to these allegories 
is : already given by the ' prophet Ezekie'l; > when- he 
'says,, "^^e, the flock of myp^sture, are men ;-r-and 
/ am your; God, isaith the Lord JehovaE" Con- 
nect his denunciation aarainst those who enter not 

''. -* '.."< * - ". - ' .^ .-.- . ' : - - - -' --'.'... : 

in by ' the door, with his declaratiohj--^-" Jam the; 
door ;' ? ; and it will then be seen/ not only against 
whom the charge briginaliy was directed, but that 
it includes all who obtrude themselves upon this 
; sacred office without his sanction ; or who withhold 
the doctrines which he preached, and "which he 
lived and died to establish. Nor is it merely said, 
such a worldly pastor is an unworthy or careless 
'shepherd, but he is ff a thief and a robber." -He . 
not only does no good ; he does much mischief to 
the church. He leads men astray by his precepts, 
and causes them to err by his example. He con- 
firms them in their unbelief, *and makes them 
'" abhor the ^ offering of the Lord." He robs, also, 
God of his/glory, Jesus of his crown, the Spirit of 
his influences, the gospel of it's character^ the 
Christian of .his hopes . By these signs 'shall he be 
known and detected ; when he ornits or alters the 
system of salvation, as exhibited in the scriptures,^T- 
when he substitutes for the doctrine^Jof truth, ^|iis, 
own speculations,- when he ; betrays ;either enmity 
or . negligence 1 regarding the: person piv the work of 
Ghrist, Such unfaithful pastors, to whom; indeed 
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* 

Jesus,,, denies, ^the name, and upon < whom he fixes 

-* M'J ^ 1 1 ' ,- * -, , l ' * j ; v * , 

one far,! more appropriate, may be, discovered by 
their very induction , into the sacred officer. They 

*^ ''**<, a i i )r - % I < i, 

entered not by.the door ;-rthey were not sanctioned, ' 
qualified, or .sent, by jhirn. Whatever acquisitions 
they have made, they are nefc.partakers of his grace, 
nor under the guidance of, his Spirit. They receive 
not the seal of his approbation in the produce of 
their ministry, as they honour not him, in it's 
character., He exposes their motives, when, after 
detecting them as robbers, he subs,equently:.deseribeis ; , 
them as hirelings. Self-interest induced thejn, to 

. --'-', - - .O ...-;. - : , ...-.:.; .. v .- . / -",- :.' .1 : ,' - 

undertake the charge; and they have no gratification 

in. the work. The hour of danger, draws near, 

-and -they desert their station. False; doctrines are 

. circulated ;^-and they are ignorant-,how to repel 

them ; or r mdifferent to tiheirjpernicious ' influence, ; 

'orb themselyeis contribute to t|ieir dissemmatipn. 

When no , evil .imperid^, the negligence with' which 

they; discharge liheir duty shews how little, their 

heart; is- in it : and, as a servant hired to watch a 

.flock ^ in which he has no personal, property^ is 

regardless of it's prosperity, and looks only for his 

wagessince Jhe has, no risque in "the danger, 

no jbenefit , in the increase of the cattle, sp such 

teachers, careful, only to secure their worldly aggran- 

di^nienti, are ; indifferent to the spiritual interests 

0f ; their cure. , I, these features ! ^vere; recognised 

as distinctly: referring to the Pharisees, and to 

. '>" '.-.(-:;...., V.;..- : . ;.;-:O ;.-,<> ;..--.-.: .--..-... ,.'.,,^ i^, : .,^ ,., 
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impostors, when't^Jesu^ffeke 1 ' ' 'them j - j they \ are 
capable eq%M^%fjyafpli^tibi*l%6Ct\!rlfaith'ful rhP 
tfW^ages^ot l^cfrurch :^a^fi the test of 
hafec^is^f^eW-'-irfte tf'o'rdlft-^ All 
that cafe'b'efore" irfd/8 dfp'fall^whb^* Hav'e entered 
in ahothe^'inafiri'er4kce|/t by^iftej'^lid^eVer s'dis- 
tingiiisMi^iiFrarfkl 6^^plaiMfei r for talthits^are 
" hiee 4 s arMPrb'bbeFs 1 *^ ^ Mute* Hq-m^ H 
Su ( ch- ? is 






oVl'^o^iively^^^Tn'ey a^ 
when TOr pgfcd^ualfe 
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between ithings /,that fdiffer-r-they , knoiv, ihis^vqice. 
And their ; obedience- keeps .pace with their 'know- 
ledge; at. least, at is ,their'- anxious -wish,, .their 
.earnest prayer, their' Constant effort,' .that it : should 
do so ; -and- their, severest .grief and ^mortificatipn 
when they ,< fall v short' of 5 this standard. j ,. /They 
follow vhim. .They, -imitate, his .example, ..obeyv 
his precepts, exhibit his spirit, acquire his .sub- 
mission, and participate , his \purity.. t Genuine 
Christianity <is resemblance to Christ,: jand ..this 
-is .'called 'following him ; as communion ,with <y Gpd 
is denominated ivalking . with/, him. , , -Nor - must 
we exclude suffering fpr . his. .sake, ;from , fol- 
lowing him:? for, this, is no less* a part of,? our duty; 
. * . \ ' ' 

and circumstances -may arise .'to enforce 4 and claim 

i , .. j ^ ^ . . ^ 

it. "Thusyhej unites , these, things, when he, says, 
u: If any man will be 'my. disciple^ let t him : ,,deny 
himself, and take up -his cross, and follow Jmel" 1 

-," And a stranger will. they, not follow,. but will 
" flee from him : for they know- not the^voice of 
" strangers."- Under - ; this simple t ahd natural 
imageVa; temper, of mind, befitting the church, is, 
presented. They are bound to try ;the spirits, 
whether? ? theybeVof> God; ^- f ;To the Jaw, and, to , 
" the testimony r 'if ;.a man 'speak; not .according! 
"-to t^tese 5 , it'ds-beeauseithere/is'no.light/in him."; 
Nothing 1 canvcKain down ^a- genuine Christian t to 
attend a ministry from 1 which Christ, is "excluded. 

' i ' i i "* 

No prejudice- in favour -of '* places Jand ^forms, 

E E 
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although, he may have his preferences,' will bind 

.ir jr.jit 'rut r ; 1 t *< 5 

him to a- p /ac f) |;oin which,H|^o pesides'in the 
ctuM^s. has ^removed ^ ^a^I^^ge who. 
hears,,the, gospel .aright/attends, it; thatj'Uie may 

J J"fotH?i{ r M>i tr?IJ/ *ri '***< I 'JOJ 111 l^,'j\ i,f^ J 

" grow in grace, and in the tefbwledge of Jesus 

i Mni' HV) >* S or )MI* ,'( j ns?r IM-, 

" Christ >" it is, the nutriment ,by which he lives> 

m '*'*{( 3 1 M'iitch^i/ : < '\ jit'ilnrnr m; w jiv 

As, he <can r distinguish between true andjalse doc- 

<'-. *(-/< ')';!, h ,n'>l(! ?l!5 O'!h' rnH{) B ''?H, 

trine. - so .will he cleaye to, the one. \ and reject the 

ii" T'.M'V 'H> K>'~ />]>!/'' ,1>OJ 'iV.'IJ<. t 

Other. They know not 'the voice of^ strangers-rr 

! . V' i--,.'Hil -""!' VJil-JW^^hU ' )! 'j . 

recognise not .the sermon which excludes tKeir> 

, *" j| , , K! | 1,;. , , ., /It [jjf^ ,'>Miy(-(t O -Sj1 

Master: .they will .not follow, such a teacher-r-they 

.,'1 /bt>)r / . < M)*J 'Jil' f ' ,;i' "{ ^ ' 

will flee, from such a* ministry. ,, 4 , , 

- '.,' 5 ) 'IS,' C,ii! J f id ' U tjH 0- 

- Finally; -with what .tenderness and, truth ,he, 

t' ,( '(' t n't ' 5 i M" (' !U l.'i! tii^(HnJ 

draws his '.own character and conduct, as the Good 

<!>,< '-I 4 ?, It s 1 ^' ^ ,< M " fit) i-> Ut i'Hl.U fff? T 

Shepherd ! In. what short and comprehensive 

r - , n i ' i i I t M! v ' > 1,1* j > r ^ !l !{;} Y' 

terms, and under what beautiful imagery, he shews ' 

.'!, h' 1% - D- 'j 'M,i," t|J;*ii. ID > SJJ-'YJSO in/ 

his care of his people, and the felicity, and ^security- 

,? -t'jf 'j'^vf-M^ fiti hL 'Jn^it ^d t/u^1 ^ 

which they .derive from him.^ " By me if any; 

, !s 'M^V.'I *" )( "* 5 *"^"i J ' V3 OflUK/ 

ff man enter ah, he shall be sayed. and 'shall eo- in 

/j! (H| ->i ! ti >Jj>",j riiii OPiliq-M? TBllAC 

" and out., and find r pasture." What can we^pos^ 

M TI.JI.I' i ! f- ,if */ r on <MiO nlUfir J () 5^1BT10f%fn 

sibly need for both .worlds, which is not promised 

.tlft o*) H" .!/% ' !S -' ' * '"'-*J ,^? njJ V m i 

here t 1 security trom present evils, and trom final 

\(tjj M' u'ii-or/ f.ifv- t^f I'* 'ft*' n & 'yij^^jgr < 

saved'* Liberty -without 

f'i"> -ii' ;>-,'f:' ro^' ^'juawf ' 




. . 

future wants suppued.'-r.aii .necessary good' be- 

IEUSU ,.f '" , ' Mr?jrl ^."s^'^V 

stowed -all things ready provided-", A e shall 

j>v ,""^tf^ utv '-.*ir>/ V'':V* r - iml W* 
^wa .pasture* ,Alr spiritual principles imparted^ 

gi'owing up, to etetfttalfelicity ; "I am come that, 
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"'-.they might have '.life/ ahd'f that they'"might have 
"-it more' 'abundantly ." u " It is impossible not to- 
havrdis'qovVM/ te .ftfe Icope '^of " fc imagery 
produced* iri^thisl'Lec'ture/ 'thai!' 'tie ^toral* life; 

< ,' v t'U */M):ii ' ! I? -.11 .li'", , > - i' f -, ., - 

properly filled up, and in- eastern j countries; 

cannot"Bp an^in^bleht'life^vigilaricey tenderness^ 

>b pAU'li * '* "' r it -^'ii^t.1 l< i ! 'j f ' ' J V- 't.' j 1 ' Ji *u 
anxiety, danger,, 'are all blended. Jacob describes 

L 'f' v-H*-J? iMi>j, *O JilJi^'J '>. ii >'' iK j "" il' J 

it feelingly and accurately, tor he served t an hard 

, ^iuinJf. rria. ' */t<r^ ^ty .t<n'- -i vt ( rt'lii* ~ . -.1 
master. These twenty years have I been with 

tc A$ g'*hiil >/4 ^ Iff iil^ 5il l ''U- Jr.? - "'f ( i<i ' 1 

"thee: thy ewes and thy she-goats have not 5 cast 

cc J,i -.* l >Ju>i5jt,i *i">/ J| 4u flt * l '^ { ni c\i a^ 3 i t ); T 

their youngi, and the rams of thy nock have I 

cc . mi A. Trtli-^ 1 > "s.r.JisH I/.'/ , 

" not eaten. lhat -which was torn ot beasts 

, c T ilJiiiJf ii/'j,? , ^'jnw! ,!*! 'J,T^ ''xU i *ti"*tf ' "i 
" I brought not unto thee ; 1 bare the loss ot it : 

e/'Kfc') >ni G'jA3*bio,ihi.n i .. <H, 1 u --, r A " . 
" ot my hand didst thou require it, whether stolen 

r ' 



ct^n'Mi'mimo 3 ) , l-.fi* ^io? i., ( ;, rp- T' 

"by day, 1 or stolen by night. Ihus I- was; in 

'h> ? ti'i^Tt^ 1 ^ i^'iii^'S' tf-rtw yi ' f ^ n ",i 
".the day the_ drought consumed me^ and the 

a !ffii Wr,j;iiH .vV'Miui tdj b, ,\ ! q^-y ..'a ' #' i .' 
" trost by night; and my sleep. -departed > from 

ffii '. ti JIP ^cf rni'-n. ,' t i'=!. A r i fl *b , T* 
" mine t eyes . Inis is a true, picture ot an 

'* -)15 llh'fjf MH>j5^ {Jfi-^ y< U,5l * T' , , . - UT. ' ' . 

eastern snepnerd his perils, s and his privations. 

mii"> 'i!^ ! ^'> ^KO' // ' JiJ/U-^j.,' )V* ' ' .J'' . 

1 he charge oi numerous nocks r in all situations^ 

.vj Uj,' o'Ki lorwf Ji.'iii'V. i"W' J< ; Lu >U5 - ' s " ! .* ( ' -u 
the, danger trorn, robbers the exposure -to wild 

r^nn qiMit U1U5 ,''. Vrf , ').'*l i.J n I .. jc v - 

beasts the necessity ,ot incessant', vigilance and 

jfiH'iiji - 'tudn.1 ,1^ *)*] "^' ^>'-xi *'* i'- ' 
dauntless courage the endurance of the Alternate, 

^uhjy'.'j cwu/tii 4 iiV-Vii u ^H- lvtlX . ^r " '''^i!- 
almost insurlerable, heat by day, and intense cold 

U^.lti l *"lJ f/ . T*' .ji' V' '^ .*'! ,4 ba?-,v. 
at * night. ^ 1 wice David adventured his life, - in 

,i .wojj* *t*-t -r i *' - l iV'Msr' *J'*w *M^ J 
rescuihff a 4amb n ot his nock.-A-nrst from a lion, 

xli WU~ f S& n ~ tjblW 11 yUB^* t5iy.l!l!5 UrO'jw' 

then trom a p bear,: and these circumstances -coni 

' ' 
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firm and illustrate the nature 'and necessity of 
eastern sheep-folds. Who does* mot at' once re- 
member* the watchirigs arid tears- of Jesus* for 
the salvation of mankind ? On * ( the'* summit of 
the mountain, after days of labour^' he devoted 
the night to prayer. There ' the morning-star, 
beaming upon Jerusalem, * shed- it's mild and 
beautiful 1 radiance upon 1 a Saviour upon his knees, 
pleading' for a ruined world: 'But he advanced 
further than this ; he actually -gave his life for his 
flock, and this as a sacrifice. '' 'The time is not 
come, to defend and demonstrate these important 
facts; this duty' belongs to>- the -department of 
Scripture Doctrines. At present, v our plan requires 
only that we should shew ' you- they are in the 
parables, in order to give a faithful' exposition of 
these figurative expressions. Besides the affir- 
mation that he'laid "down his life ' for the sheep/' 
it is evidently tile result of a covenant "there- 
fore the, Father loveth me " y a " commandment 
r'eceived ? ' from him- -an accordance with his wis- 
dom and his will a voluntary act :.',""' I lay down 
" my life of myself : no man taketh it from me : 
"I have power to lay it down, arid I have power 
* e to take it again." [ : 

There remains only one more 'thing' to^b'e no- 
ticed ; and that is, the unity, extent, and Jmdl 'bliss 
of his fold. " Other sheep I have, which are riot 
" of -this fold : . them also I must bring, and they 
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LECTURE XV. 

" . . THE LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD., 



- : .-.- , MATT; XX.. l6; '- " ^': V':; 

So ike last shall be fast, and the first last. 

'"A HE salvation J of man is represented throughout 
the scriptures as ah object ;of infinite importance;; 
and! as occupying the attention vof? every ' feeing, 
Himself exe'epted^but % him it is ;TegaTded 
with indifference^ 'God is employed ' in prom'o'ting 
it. The counsels of eternity embraced this grand 
design ; and Jesus was "the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world/' in the earliest sacrifices, 
by a figure: and "who verily was fore-ordained 
" .before the foundation of the world, but. was 
"manifest in the last times for you, who by him 
" do believe in God that raised him up . from the 
"deady and gave him glory, that your faith and 
"hope might be in God." Every revelation from 
God Has- referred to these purposes - of mercy; 
and whether it was addressed to the eye by some 
significant; type, or to the ear by prophetic elo- 
. quence, it expressed divine compassion, and 
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Breathed "'good-wilLtp man." Jn 'every victim, 
immolated upon every altar : , a confession of the 
necessity -of ,an atonement was made ; and in 
those institutions ofi a> sacrificial nature, which 
were prescribed- by divine authority, an indis- 
putable ' allusion >to ( the- death? p->Christ,-\as- their- 
consummation, existed. The obvious- and irre- 
sistible conclusion was r drawri by the t apostle, after 
a long and luminous train of reasoning, founded 
upon the acknowledged rites of the 'former '^dis- 
pensation " Without shedding of blood is no 
remission." In language corresponding with these 
types the prophets ? 'declared, " He was .wounded 

-" for our transgressions ; he was bruised for 'our 

..'.''. '" " >' ' 

" iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was 

1 ' 1 __ ^ ' ' A 5 4-1 ^ 

" upon him ; and with his stripes we are, healed :" 

* . i * il ';''(>('" 

or, soaring above human nature, ,and speaking ir> 
4he paternal language of the Deity himself, they 
said, with infinite/ dignity, and' pathos, 'f O Israel, 

> , ; o J lit t tt f,,, 

" thou hast f destroyed thyself ; but in me is thy 
"help found." The complete i( developement of 
these 1 benevolent , designs appeared, "when 'the 

, , q^ rr,,. 5 v-fj f /jf ^ 

" Word was made flesh and, d welt, amons: us. (and 

i <' ,- , - .- , 'Hi9d o]^ 

l( we beheld his dory, the glory as of theonly- 

MM ( , o J' f ,*&*!'. iiJy ^njj^h ' J - 

".begotten of the Father,) fi full, of .grac^ and ' 
"'ti;uth." .The compassionatje intje^tions ,of-rfhe 



wprel.no, more seeii 



and contractedly ; but all the imilieasurabie'e^te 
of them, so far as they are comprehensible by,;us$ 
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became^ most manifest in-? the > person i and ' work 
of Christ. -"God, wildcat ?siMttoy.' times, and an 
" divers< manners^- spake* Hm^-tkne past^utito the 
" fathers by> s the prophet^^hath|mfch*ese^last';days 
" spoken- unto f us { by>'lriV Son."" ^But' these gradual 
and * repeated' manifestations , especially ''-this un- 
paralleled v and (sublime 1 -close 1 of ( them/'sufficiently 
indicate the interest --which ^he^ takes in> human - 
' salvation. - i '''-'' M ' ^ - it > 

His ^ providence is ''perpetually, carrying on the 
gran'd design which'! his compassion -projected. 
Every day enlarges his kingdom ;-' and shall con- 
tinue to 'extend his " spiritual dominion/ until < time 
shall^ close: -then, eternity shall' witness itVcon- 
surfimation,' and give space to an empire which ; the 
material universe cannot coritain; In the- mean 
while, He who sits above all thrones, subordinates 
time and providence human and infernal agency 
to his^ purposes.;' What we: call chance, is "<div 
reictibri which : we cannot see," or -do not , com- 
prehend 7 The 'instrumentality purposely employed 
in -his cause -or that : which . uricorisciously pro- 
motes it- or that which' is intended- to oppose 
and 'subvert it^-^-or that which is directed, to some 

"."' . -..'- - s. , . 

very remote object, as it should appear >: altogether 
unconnected' with religion^all these are under ihis 
coritroul, arid^'rendered subservient to the interests 
of "religion;, anft^the final establishment of his 
- empire among men. - Thrones may, be -created^c-r 
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, overturned- 1 empires -may be j born,, -or perish 
heroes may conquer ,or ,be .defeated, out' of , 
these .natural vicissitudes, , and the collision of ' 
human. poli tics, he v works- his will;, and, from this 
dark and, fathomless chaps, jcpmrnands a spiritual 
and eternal .creation to arise. Thus .has he in all- 
ages connected the oppression of, tyrants, the am- 
bition; of conquerors, . the .crooked .policy qf go- 
vernments, the hatred and . hostility of man, with 
HIS cause ; and rendered these engines of human 
might, instruments of his .will, and subservient,, to 
his .gospel. . Angels are. engaged to promote , these 
designs, which providence , is thus . working, out: 
" Are they not, all ministering spirits, sent forth, to 
({ minister to them . that are heirs of salyation ?" 
We believe, because .the scriptures teach us to 
believe, -in infernal, agency.^ and that fallen spirits 

are permitted to be active, agents on the theatre of 
the material universe, and .to. infuse into tlie un- 
guarded mind of man such suggestions as are 
.best calculated to stimulate his slumbering pas- 
sions, andi excite his depraved nature. Why, then 
should.it be deemed incredible, that pure .and. holy 
spirits, , who are represented, as rejoicing jnt human 
salvation, should.be permitted to engage in a, work 
so suited to the,benevolence,,of their character, as v 
that.-of counteracting., this evil, influence, ,, and sti- 
mulating whatever holy .principle, whatever just 
, conceptions^ whatever consistent practice, ,, the . 



THE 

i '"'." " * ' 

christiaiii possesses ^by the grant ; of -the .-Holy 

Spirit ?. I will not yield the sublime ^otioh 3 (that 
the spiritual world surrounds me, while tlie~ eye ;bf 
God is upon me ; and that I dwell in the> midst of 
heaven, while I sojourn on earth, v :i n - : v 

'' Demons are awake to all these transactions; 
and stand prepared, so far as their influence is 
concerned,; either by force or by fraud, to circum- 
vent and to counteract them. Cf , Your adversary, 
" the devil, as a roaring lion, gbeth about seeking 
"whom he may devour ; whom resist, stedfast in 
:(( the faith." These evil spirits are represented as 
active as they are malignant; ever vigilant and 
wakeful ; ; suffering inovopportunities 3 of obstructing 
our progress^ or.tseducmg our passions j or inter- 
rupting iourvf peace, J to/ escapev Such constant 
scrutinyynand: ;such* ;unweariedfi labour, mark^ the 
:, estimation in -which they hold -the i 

and the- infinite ;value ! which they'at/tach-to4t.;iv 

Man -alonedst anjindiijferent spectator/of y^U=th 
is * passing'iaroundj him; above him^ I beneatlirhimi, 
to secure'Lori to^destroyjhis mosttprecious interjests. 
i /neither:; fear/>onf ? ithe ibnevfjband, 
,tfeie? Bother. 5' Ma^n alone trifles;, 
ys thingiisri serious- ; steeps,, while ; every 
iiloitersy: whilef every thing is 
pressing ' towards it's consummation ; v and - sports 
t c on 4feif4jrink^!oft ^jbstruiction, without end and 
/wMiout > 



IN -THE VINEYARD. 

> : Amidst those who have- shewn an interest in 
human salvation,* either t6 -promote vor" to hinder 
it, who has^been'-so Conspicuous as Jesus Christ? 
His zeal '/and affection in -'this great cause were 
amply displayed in i^iis? 'ministry ,andrlife. We 
feel- iridigrianfc-when bur -appeals ;are< rejected,) when 
our pe'rs'ons'* are -despised^ whenY- -our I (tears, are 
scorned; when 1 bur '^motives ares I misinterpreted, 
when our characters are 'defamed. But he 'turned 
not away his cheek from theismiters : he rendered 
blessing for -cursing : he wept over the city in - 
which his murderers dwelt, and 1 at the trying mo- 
ment when he was closing his unavailing, ,but 
painful and affectionate ministry > among' them. 
While he yet lived, he -employed - all.- possible 
means, and sought every opportunity;; of in r 
struction. By the most accurate representations 
of the Divine character and 'rights; by the most 
persuasive entreaties ; by the most awful consi- 

V * * r-3 

^derations ; by the most earnest and 'affectionate 

f 7 J a * * 

addresses, he wooed he threatened-r-he pro- 
mised he wept^-he prayed : : ( yet man remained 
unmoved unmoved at scenes which - inanimate 
nature felt, 'and at sufferings under r which the. 
creation bowed, the mysterious f circumstances 
which closed his "ministry^ 'and 'accompanied his 
^crucifixion. ' ' ** -ib ;*..'- I ^/H^}/ ^ 

We haVe /witnessed all -the ardent 'fdelirigs con^ 
nectedwith his ministry, in his- matchless parables: 
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andV it is evident, *that 

quentfy^riweirJ wpbBfith^f particular < cha^actei&vto ; 

whom*fhe>(ja;ddi;essjejln 

principles! l-'^Pfiis"*'; clrcstSsl 

mfestiiin* the ^alf^ble^'^his^'eyenln^ elaimll 

attention ; as well- -as-, in another, which, ilftoWitfs : 



ploy i corresponding! S dmage% ^sffeb 



rable of 
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certain man had two sons: and ne canieio 





' '' 



" vmeyara. He answered and said, 1 will not, 

ee-VM.' iy9ffe Sfft/.JTjJ O;yS2*jWMK'4n<* 3fM OJ/^Ww 

" but aiterward he repented, and went. And he 

-.-iirr9 ^sfqiftal ^'dt. "to, WT*I;^ .yjj>rr ,-jtU. w^a .Jsdl 
came to the sefcond, and said likewise. And, he 
tc .*k BiiJ Jfi'snwJaiajErf.has- -,3tot. yttaanq .^ri*- imw- 
.answered and said, I, go, sir; .and w.entjiot, 

" Whether" I 6f ^them 5 twBin did the will, of His fa-v 
"ilfer'f '. They sa| ,unto Him; THe first. /Jesus 
" saim unto them^. Verily' F sdy uiitb you, T% 
4 1 the publicans and the 'jnarlots go into the kinffr 



_ . . -. 

efore' you. For, John came unto 

- 




^ed Hii^ : c &3 ye, wlien",ye had , seen. 

-v.myre Ye.y -.jJlSS jL/ ' <.83M:3{! il:5f!3 .0 .."ISJl*. .rDrtS 

' it, repented not aiterward, th^t ye might 

._ _ L.-.A^J- f ii. >. .x & *-.. ffWv*v , f^\ A f> f'i't 1 1 i { fYs^ *ci "\tf^ff* 
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"'him." Here, assuredly, we have an exemplifi- 
cation of the text, " The last shall be 'first, anoMhe 
first last." The unpromising, disappointed- his 
father's fears : 'the promising, deceived' his hopes. 
The former is unquestionably -the, most estimable 
character. < 

'In looking to the occasion of -this parable,' we 
may easily, determine it's application. 'The 'most 
revered and illustrious of the 'Jewish nation, 
their religious teachers and their elders, upon 
whose venerable head time had shed his win- 
try snows opposed- the' Saviour. These were 
likely to have weight, especially upon the multi- 
tude, who judge from the ^appearance. But apart 
from the multitude, religion seemed to give au- 
thority to the one,, and" reason to the other. JfVho 
that saw the holy servant of" the temple, graced 

' ' '">, J ai &1&P bii> t^lp" d M r P 

with the priestly robe, and, ministering at the altar 

of the "Qod < of lovej would suspect malice. envy, 

"W I-.* ty&l -^ii 1 >>'* vii'J-* r s?>> -%'*' " I 
hatred, injustice^unchantajbleness, to 'lurk' beneath 

pretensions 'so imposing, ,anS an office so sacred? 
As for* the elders 1 , nature had/ set her; seal upon > 
them: their f pulses ^shoulcL'beat with. regularity ; 
and * the "hand of '"time Jiaying extinguishecl the 

Ji -> > f x^OtA"S to v^sW r w^ A 

passicms, it ihight be ^resunied v .that the flame 'of 
reason would burn Steadily, anjl in' it's' purity^ on ' 
ihe \altar 'of their near tsl \I said. '({ay^s sjwuld 
speak, and' the multitudij)Ly^sjteach'.wi&dom." 
" Great men are not/? however, " always wise." 
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And these -were alike' deficient in *sense, 'justice} 
and* candour. ' Unable' to irfipugh* the tea'ching* of 
Jesus} they demanded "the '^authority drf' which he 
proceeded ; and this not to satisfy themselves ';as 
to" his -credentials, but 'to entrap ''him' in his 
answer.' He evades, -for the moment, the de- 
mand, 'by proposing 'an inquiry in his turn,' as to 
the ministry' of 1 John. " Arid when he was come 
" into" the temple, the chief priests" 'and the elders 
" of the people came unto him as h< was 'teach* 
"ing, and saidj By -what authority doest tKou 
" these things ? and wlurgave thee this authority? 
" And Jesus answered and * said unto them, I 
" also will ask you one think which* if ye 'tell me, 

> > , ,; * 

" I in like wise will tell you by what authority' I 
" do' these things. The baptism of John,' wlience 
" was it ? from heaven, or of men ? And" they 
" reasoned with themselves, jsaymg, If ' we shall 
" say, From hea'ven ; 'he will say imto us', 4 Why 
" did ye not then believe him ? 4 But if we 'shall 
" say, Of, men ; we' 'fear the people f J for all liolA 
"John as a prophet.'" And they aswferecT Jesus, 
" and said, We cannot tell. Arid he j saul* uno 
" them;- Neither 'telM you by .what authority J I^do 
.^^ 1 ^ thus'parrying^their^bvious 



attafekp thet'e 4s ji iieither "art' nor ^'* 

wai !>> neither^afraid^Bf *their ' enmity^ 

J0 
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, / 

to shrink- from their, ^scrutiny : but while * he, as T 

1 ; >vr ' " , ' %\* i t e *J x 

ted^his own ( .%ht (t of d te s achjng, 8 independently gf 



fle fisted " un^e^do- 
Wf/% assiipp- 
tion an,, opportunity . .of , speaking, s to : their , 4 con- 

' J HI} 1 *>S\^l$tski" J.^i' I < i ,n-O' ' -i v 



cor responding .obedience. " n TAew,,-.were .ihe-, .plausible 

-ts* >;'* -!'>'v *l f' jii'iu c. n ^s< yiii',*. > ..jjiMijr i.** * / 

tei^^ who^rnade l s qng r prayers, pasted pften, 



exceeded it., in the Aa multitude,,of their, ceremonial 

,cnuj i*\mi I'M? \ r K- jvii/i?'/ Hivriij^^v-. a^ 

rites founded,, upon tradition; yet t all^was .hollow 

tj,rff |1^j _> i ti t jT H '- f".?' 1 **' t//> ^UU fif* i ft 'J-. , 

and faithless: the, form of sound w,ords,had nq 

/) p fj" '" !',(! r1 * '5/ 1 .V. */ M C/' ^ -i ( > '5* ' 

devotion, the .observances ,no spirituality, ; ,and 

"iOIJOfl/ t 'SO' ! . 'S'M >f ^ !1 ' - ^s'' 1 !.' 3C-' tr* iu'> 

they-, rejected those -whom jGod-.had .appointed} to 

} > l >nt !>!/ - oM-i' i* 4 .">!' ffi/h'jf* iT^jiii ij/ ^^ 

teach them, a more excellent .way. -and to .expose 

tijfriv ->^ U /'i-'f ^ f (VH'^u'juy^uj^v* wisHj^^j, 

their .errors. They were too proud^to learn rtoa 

v? f! fl L 1 A-^ -f yj 1 / i < ; l i *j.s^ao uu* i i -fw - 

hardened ,to repent. But^publicans. 'and harlots, 

HSU? 3'^r'tl vH Mmu avJgii'ji'u J&>tf 'vw csrs.niV, 

fe^ 



l < ^rt^^^.WffB^^ 



te h H% es ^^^^^^ 

Jfcam J 



" Verily Lsay unt9. .y^ u >hfe t ^ft e publicans and. 
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important* fa\;t 

l^rfeiisititole^^fe x>f * isous^ 

, of <Bisi ^ffiigfeif s&lf-spfefifed aanffi Sfelffffidprt 
pFbfesgoi^iB TffreOpii-abl^ wa|jthe^efs56iiafee^ded to 
extend Ibeyond Uhikpersonsxtp 
diatMyj'adBres^e^canditbHJap'ply ;as 
ciple ingilh ageslw jlUfose'^wHot jJ 



formityato jthe ^lloof ^fod^anU-a-eonMJf iascejcem 

plary^asi i 

prising.js 



en^ ^he^.eternat/Ggdicdiiiingdf(ffth la 
the: ohfi|aicteb of>5a?'^af/i^j td> plead* wrtbitheHeka-- 
^ures^oS his ipower.i^Hetas!arsoyeifeigfi^^|id?]n|ght 
eofrimajjct : -bu^beas also a* parent 



tivity, ( whilefjjienf sp 
unto chjldiie r n!.'' t tifli&t&lis *alw0rfcifb*/be pefformed 
for lQpd^and F for?our^elves?ft!{Hi'sjcausAan^ interest 
are to^&j^roiiiote.d. , 'Me leaves' these, iot|uocef- 
tain 'as, to^their, is|ue,'-rr|or ,urider al| -drouiastances 
.he' secures" them ; v <but' syBject* to- 'Kurnanysiristrtt- 

i 

mentality/ithat we 'may 'have an idp|>ortimi^y of 
serving ourselves while-' we ' glorify him: '. 



. ( 1 

" "' ^m^ffty;^epitd:'' ( ^ He ! ;<says ite to 

Mn^44%^9itale^sj^%4F> ^ No 

IqteftNi^ : 

?t$$StoW'fap&- 

' f ,*> ^ *>. * , - -. 

'V]ifQfe"<HfeKe.tSbe 
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extent'.we may redeem it>. +! but we can riever*^jtK)ver 



ill; 



it4n ? Ala^ihgda^; Cateceithe 




|^i](|K^^ifo^%itMt^<ilffi 
disfegardUtljdm;fM;f^ 

F F 



vrebsellipn^aM 
sacredfre ; c!ep r f ^^ 



;j&J^ 

these are; not- but of the " 

--' - *.,-. ..... . - --- 




' t'afsi f jQ^Ift| .arfe si;f/2;4 D^TRR kstLsif. rc^wjIW JbnA' 
. - *,; -: ; v > v t Po^W a W I ^^ ! ^ a^encanie:^ y - ^ "^ -; 

l^ysrjKfv iM^olnl' qssiil jnag 3d. -vBib.Js Ynnaa '^ 
4 hey ;/: reflected --T they ^repentec^ they fobeyei 
ri ^s pm t wM imM 3d. f -^wotfc |u^ u tfia.w .91! J3fiA .."** 
;jnheir.- subsequent and prompt obedience ^^ demon- 




. 

.sospelv and r approve it : sbutvit does not influence 

"Mjfci Mg ^uo^^u sms iwofi ffffi^vBia 3/S wodfe 

tbeiHv4^Ene% promise .miich^and'prbduicevhotihihsr. 

; ;-- f >:rf9ilj Wftb tmm Mm MM rtibffBjg- aim'O & 



te 



m%^^ 



nou fei^i --i^w^MfiNjg&^lp* 

^^f^f^^^ 

instaH'dweex over irTuinw Sisiem' 



:, to i Harden as theyjhearttihe goppel; and alvvay,s - 



THE 



%hurch 





to .amteloiv luoiio^q jud ^jtws/4^ ;' 



* 



the, 



c 



And wkenL.he.had agreed with the labpurers for 

i l *3_ ,>5jnJB3 ISSfJij 1IP33IJ l!OWJ3J00WJ/O^ ,i-*,/J i 

-a penny a,-day, r lie, sent them into his vineyard. 

SOTO' - J ' -" ' 



^ _ ^ w -. u M v w A . v v ..i ^ _-3,j.v _ . AI'^J^X^FAA^J t, -ji. * H ^ 

Lnd he went, out aoout the third hour, and saw 

".others standing idle r in" the .market-place/ And 
rtr 394*- ' noiJnJnBo mm l io ^tiidsnis .aaJ.-'JlfeiJBU; 



% '*,. 
about 

5* 

And 

[tsuftni jtoir aaob 4uM * j u svoiqqtf'.'hna.jfyr'iw^s 
4 about the eleventh hour he went s out, and found 

<$ iimbn isafiboBQ bks t tfoJn* sVAoirrybJif * -*m"7i!' 
** others standing idle, .and saith unto them. Why 

kfS^p y?WOV,'iiO r ^ Jfi^ChVl fn'^Vi^ Wir^f[rr,Sft*M|?i9v^HW" ! 

y stand: ye here all the day idle ? They ay unto 
""* niiH , Because iio ? llnai? hath* hirecT us? v ^JEle 1 "saith 
-^unto f nm, 0? GS t ye^His'o Into tHe^vineyar^; .and 
" whatsoevel\is right^ tKat* sliall'ye receive. So 
" when even was come, the lord of the vineyard 
"saith unto his steward/ ICall'the labourers'/ and 
^ give* them their hire, beginning froin'tn^e last 



T * Matt. xx. J- 1(5; 
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red;afooi the 







8ilsteA 



The, ic^PE^f f-|his ^p 



* em, 
in 






at ;J 4i%fenltT,divi^ons3pf jthierd^rf 8 
jipa^ 

regarng jas^jixas the firitVq Id 
the farmer ^ p%8|fea'a^/4tti3gpjfflsi^ jj^gi 
work, and 1 a,dte).:t^p < 7it's2impo]|tapjhd 
furnish an elucidation of the different periods of 






i bfel tot, 41^Hhe5firlt;^3J/' 




cc9?fipe 
giv^I, hesj^tnigediaf fiist t(n r cbiia^]tfei^f ^ 

^ 
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that 'he 



adverf qffl'tfl&' 

have ftWdy eM^vfew^^^^^^ 



Jews 
, mitteW <fo>l< pnvil^eV^ 




mto u his ; ch'tfrcH^had ^onifr lhe"heai n t% f d ( burden 
of '"tHe-day^-had^sustainfed'H^e jti&W'y/Lof&t; 
ahd^tbe pressure of ceremonial' observa f nce^s^ yet 7 
had* promised 1 more f 'tthah ' they 'perform'etl^arid 
proved improiitable labourers at last; ^Tlie^e^'ser- 
vices^^/e'r^^hbwevefj 1 amply "rewarded ; l and 'G6d 
failed "i^Vespect 'of riotMig- whiclV he; L te pftji 
mised f them> * At different periods 1 of ti&4ley Had 
received the invitation, ancl often fifearcl 1 * f? m" vairi.' 
Under tdifierint 'disp'ensatio'ns, God fiy^ftlli^W 



to' repe ; ntancef frdrn the beginning ! of : l!he 3 creation r 
to v this ' nour ': the^ patriarbhs, the ? '- 



phets, and the apostles, have all gone forth, to 
bring the ' v spirit* home' to'^God^^^Dhes-Jevvs were 
called early: the, Gentile's^at 'k p T eribH far niore 
remote, even the eleventh hour, under the last dis- 
1 pensatio 3 ri; i; have' 'beetf ilivitedy f aifd^j 

holy service. 5 itv They shall have '~e<fual "pri 
here with" believing' 4 Jews,' and' shall^i 




xpres^ vision, to* the purport 8 bf/ this payable, was 

A ^an;^ll>i3/uc? 3iiJ Oj Mto3C[B tiui J e f"u^t4,#/ *_ 









, 
of 



8 Jx^^j^ for 



ot t ' 



079V/ 



-eib J& 



sp, | 



ecuHan% in this 
ms^ these'are 
render ii unnecessary at large to 



xletaihlthtem. ^<W 

V.t,,W..i** ^l+fi ( ^ ^ 

.^as,^ manifestly, , the' 

oiir 





Jew^ i'nsfthe/Adays rf fotir ^Lo^d^prdbablyrt arose 
fron 

the 



$ey^^^ 



bputers T tvzis Jejsfe^s liis^to iwaeV sithedalt 

butraan 'h 

generosity 



errh 
ea o 
mtehtion;floC;{!the ir j.pardble settled/; oiix isiltimelito 



ticulal a f -: i?fo,rf dfe ? is*'.pbvi r ou ! sly . eipable fiofo e^tei^cBRg 
far? beyondithe Jewish 'nation land tfeeirsprejtrdioesl 
and-r fetumsipanrf admirablenillustrationfi 

H 

pa'ssiron ydndl sdvefr&grityrof -bd^i 

itigiitHto fthef natuiaLcoiiditionsof 

^ s>H ^IF-, -iJ^jL, 



etife ^place'rof public' resort! aithwiU ^pp% 
s^cehes-rfaridf stationsflin LwhicKi mankind 
are* occupiM J ahd f diicoveredi* It'^ will apply tio^the 






asiuce^^^^^^ 



ings' of/|iniinitfe jm'erJBy^ 




even this , rampart 4 of , aissipation, fHand #?&at 

w.Xii* ^ J .ti-"*^ A -J s* * 1 t^S * *'- t - ^* ffJ *- * 

} sewants < ' 



noble^hthe illustri 
called'.fil^As^tp , , thewspjhefe $ of ^business, f althqugli 
flQ&mcya qpen^dtqis* notj^alwiiy^s inacc^ssiblefl&ralt 
lias)ifit's J'id'ayleof? %est ,:u vand Aher^.. wi JalipossiHility 

'AS- Jl y ^ J ^/ M J, i J^ i-^jto-i^i^ -# - / 

thatothet rhan-i 



the otbers close , their ears. He *is3vassaBednal$Q 

'j^jif ^4 v) ^ jt * Jr 

irecti'on^ .andomuat oiaeti]iel\ listen ; 
IHtette upklher 1vx>iee?!in ttle %igsels, 

1 t i*3 / J.'\'* * VJ?J- j K* jft. J 

dfajthe*cifey^ and^at- the 
inndn Ibf'the 
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with&efr repr& 
life I bBat'ji 

to ; 



poseT 
becausgviit i 



put 



proper^plaee 
pation ; - a 



deemed most suitableJfbr .them?. 

that more were'there'jtji 

hour he found - some still ' uft 

Lord -himself- impro^es^tjh d parabl^% a a,ying3v gi 

upon. an9ther i occasion/ -fT'IVfeinyojarft 5 c^He^[,ff Jjut 1 

few chosem", ^hThus^-am'ong, jhe^variety^^Qiey^n^ 

constantly ^ attend , public . religious -t^in^Jruej^pg^ 

even candour- must allow jt 

ha've r rieithen .part nor' lot-.-in ^thisxmatter. ^ 



" standing/iHlei's'il 
personjpleagei' jin^thecpursuit ?bf ^ their fple'asuiresl anj&f 
of* t theiEvbu^iness,; and f jeverii diligent)inr t|heirlaj;^)id3K ,. 
anfce^^upbnithe '* means" of^ r religiou's^'impr0>vemeht^ 
Of *aif s,g!PV^iits, e tlie slaves' ofi* the world pr&theliriosig 



our part^and orirtheiparb of the paraBle. 

dfr alHhese, i andtyefc 'deserve to nsbe? called*^" -idle,"" 

becjwse-he<lives c to none' of the noble'purpbses'-oHifej 



-^aW 

ll_ltiJKJ._t_-.' x Al*' 






rsoit>eifouE tol hear 

' 






bled 3 anU^^ 
"or-th*isr|ihie ; ^h'enfl halved convenient 



to perceive ^Hd&to^desire^lbafc whichoislagobd: 
'^-ffeMet mesdieithe:death of^the 
be like) His tytlAi man 
'ajft kaveedllithe'seit and f y et* deserve sithe^character, 



. <.5iOhr.isitiah lactivityiljdeperidstmjgoh' 
Divine ^agemjyj^/.and .fdr3:this^i^aso,n 5 3a3i_sta*te of 
nature' is^desciibed-mider : 4he4mages< o 
sleep 1 death ! 



- 



W. '- . ';-' 

tif|^^ 

^llpll^^ 
Wllf%^?^ 

* ^'V'VV.A^+tVv ' .nr\ II f\ >!.. J 4*^x*4- I-*" 4- 1* * " -*M J-kl^ i-virt -/"k* , *", r\+ fi\ .!> Vi^kWA I^^TT . . 



BilK^M^^*^^ 
'p^f^ll^llp^^ 

Mili'ili^nWiPi^^^ 

^^^M^^^ e ^^^^^^^^^i 
" ; '^ ^ ; " ;WQ Urt ^4feM^itfe^tt 



*e o^yhi&yx6belljous^peQfiilK.i -ff l^ 

i a'' ^.'3u p 'tT - H i 'W' o--oy. .il-'.JJTo VE - JiF,- .J ,- t JJ VI > 

;E risin&^p^eari^iiodi^&^jE&^nst 

iv>isis Oi!^Mrvajjiji~vJJi.F3iVTJl. -VMW OSX>Kfi|.WJ 

%f) ^fF^ ; ^^fet^^B^p^ ^fe 
%f If ^Hi^Sl ^%!f 

^^ Hlfe Jfc^^fMl^ 




i^giffl^fi^i^fflS^sSg 'fti^jfefetorto--? 

"" l$g ^fe^i 8ffl^|fclfeilM9Mifi^^ 

,v i .-* 'ii ' ' --' : - c 

itn -notiE.".:->jm-vim^AVfiinfis--of t 

jaa /jiavs'^ftiit-.s -wjiAAs; etyCTTOMtQ >twr-*** 



fgTM^mi^i^ai^ ! 

,t i ^ . t ^ ^ i > 




and tEe rights of God!* Such is the situation: 



'IN 



ri<^f^ 
tfftlplr, 

$& 

"if.- . - , ?t. a t , ( v 
Vffl-wJ ""}ii* 1 inHfoiii 

I* were his n f earr 

iy ll i/vp' fits* tinj -" t '8 i/ J ?*i 

)nate^pis35hands - l i 




ivr 




t i "-, "Y i jU 

5 f.l*S<>ctMHi9* Q'iT1t,tiR/ii84ijO>jf 

insrame^can quicKen^tne^dead- 




^aastffitf^ w r 

^flHvtfcJSg^ 

* > ^'' ' '" } ' f ' T ~ ' 
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concern. {i Before they expect the.lenity shew f n to? 
those men, let them ask themselves. if. they, >" are 
placed in, the 'same situation,? , Can they say with. 

truth, ", Because \no man rhathi hired jis ?" be- 

' 3j ' '* * /k. " i a ^It I? v I ui VJT 

cause, we never heard of thy- name ?-r-we -never 
read thy .laws r ^eWefeVne^Vl ^favoured with- thy 
free and large inYitationJrr-the word !of life was 
never held out to us ? ~ AnTno ! ;This id indeed; a 
plea for the poor, Jie s athgn53ibju,jk ! jnpt^for the pro-s 

f ^ r v/o?h&v%^ 

day idle r" "'Turn ye, turn ye ! *why<wilLye die,|" 



hour ^erei presents a|i!theu first,,2!th&3tl|fasi| 
sbeflijmndithff ninth^ahd^rejected ?hi^~ 
mdph^axe isuch, i i3ibtit-{]hei^ha's giv^en 
promise, 



cbnsultWd^ nil vMthl He'sh^and^bloQd>' 
diatelyf'dtie^Ma''the1otevei1y^rc^ 

the evidence of their genuine,, conversion. They 

-, ris-si Dc^^sqoa'iuO " ----- J 

TCceivedftaH^qyitjble^and^an ample, r^pjnp.epee,-:- 
' and it Ts^aute^to^oalP who^dirgage r in'his 3< service : 

(it VT-f l" ? '2 t !Of-tV!3?LV VKil ,, <"> AV . .")>,.. >{i ^_ 1? , 

for faithful is He who hath promised, who also 



'losqxd >($fif* 
, <j97f93fli9dl 



3W ^'anresft to Btisr! / 



H lo tiow sd 



BasBni gi^idT ( QK t riA ? ^w o 

sift. loVa^le. 



- ^ : %M d ^ *>** 

r F ifo , fr f _ ^^ C T *)l '*f ft" 



^attliBqjiiryg relative^ toi 
tHiB feenijig-sttheyflarM inbthemsdlves 



which- haye 

life> 



Our hopes and fears 
a^ana^o'^life^'iftfe^ 



-It: is > but too true, that, poets, and liiofklistSl 
and . preachers, haye reasoned and written .upon 
these infinite, but neglected, ^interests Jn yam. 
To listen, :to_ assent, is all which they haye : gained * 
while to rouse, andito irnproye, was that at which 
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they aimed: J 'Christian benevolence weeps over it's 
disappointments, amidst the applauses which follow 
il'; weeps, that no' more is effected than to win the 
judgment, when; it ho{>;e'cl| 5 to ' secure" the 7 heart';-r- 
weeps, 'Because it sowed not for the barren* harvest 
which it reaps : - it sought not the praise of man, 
but the approbation of God,- and r the salvation of the 
immortal 'spirit. Yet this -very tempelF which it 
depicts, proved the -j>oint s which it is j desirous 1 to 
establish. Vfc founds ,ifsrpowef full appeals upon 
the dangers to which the individual addressed 4s 

1 r ~~i ' t f ' 

exposed; ahd''the e miri* wliich c he incurs; His re- 

f V * J j* * 

luctance tp act"' nupoif these appeals dembnstrates 
the-* sedre't/ unacknowledgled^donseiousness- of 1 hi's 
-, ''stMt'e:* He who* ^concludes that "his a'fFairs are* ' not 
; in* order" a^ s tor i wb J rldl)P' 'business,- feats^tb' examine 
mV- books/^alid t6 % learrit'how'*4nSbarrassed y they 
really ? ; are. % He/who^is ^conscious 'that 1 'he is n iii 
-prosperous ^circumstances, ^de%hts 1 td i ralse^'-hi's 

7 r t , , 

holes' 'into certainty/ by-* the' 1 iris*pectidft"~of j ' his 
concerns ; ' arid to *as^f tain ^'how friuch ' he has 
gained/ in any- given ^period * of time^froiri^ar to 
year. 'So he^thaf ? is at^peace with^bd-'and'with 
himself, loves^M trace the evidences of hist*as- 
surance'>.' while -he wftb^-is justlf doubtful fofc his 
state, irather' ch"6oses 4o shelter hiittskMti" f Ateiv 
tainty, tha'n, by a faithful 1 exbninatioh', to'Ma^Mthe 
fallaty of hife, Hopes, and-tKe extent ."of hisi mi- 
sery. ^Sucli persons >are with difficulty roused to 



if!, V '5'"* 






b 4n 



i!l 5 



Ibni srft ffoiriw uJ 



dfeiB 



ajg delightful. 




sliced ari^lihfoD felicity *01.}f!the 
^d>l^- dp?(}ie vd 

ol 



ijef'hply,], spirit/iprg>in| 'Howard 
j^ of^^js jhaglij^li^injt'Ask 
owesjbvthQil np^ori?"- jand he 



>\ 
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he devotes hjis days, his powers, and his possessions j 
to the service of. religion. And conscious htiw. 

A / I* <J . ' 

short he falls of his obligations, he will ask a respite 
from, the question ; until, he reaches heaven ; and 

i 'lj! '* ft f ! " * i * ^ -, 

Mere he will shew forth his sense of it's infinite' 

^ v-fc i > 



The sentiment evidently contained in $he text, 
while^it expresses, our obligation, and thus jjfears, 
upo + n the principal subject, also supposes our demerit, 
and illustrates another parable preparatory to our 
immediate object. That such services as can be 

% ^ ' }*V " A 

performed by, feeble creatures" like ourselves should 

- *1 vnrrpg J ))i V ' 

be accepted, is ff an^instance of ,the infinite conde-^ 
SGen|ipiiand compassion 'of^God ; buj; that these 
should be deemed j meritorious, and include , an 
obligation on his _part to us^ is an imagination 
which could originate only in v th^ grossest.ignorance; 
combined v with the most , .insolent r presumption, 
Yet s;iieh a conclusion is not unfrequently 'drawn - ? 
and to, guard against the spirit which jt discovers, 
our, Lorol spake .the following -parable * % -s > 

" t But which, of you, haying a servant plowing; 
" or, feeding cattle, will say unto him by and Jby, 
".whenhe.is^oniejroial.the^field,. Go an^-sit down 
"to niea s tj? And- will nctt^rather say unto ^ 
" Make ready wjierewit^, I may' sup, Si and giyd . 
" self, and serve me, till I have 

' f "^ } A -Z. A - 9 1 



* Lukfexvii, 7- 10. 



Cf 

(( 
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"and afterward sthou shaltjeat arird drank? D,oth 
" ;hfe -thank that servant because he\didthe^ things 

"that .were commanded 'him,? I trow,, not. So 

4 
likewise ye. when ye shall : have done all those 

' J * ' f ' *'r * ' 

f things which are commanded you, say/ We are 
(f unprofitable servants ; we have done that which 
Cf was our duty to do." 

The servant here supposed, is not an^ireling^en- ' 
gaged for the particular purpose of tending the cattle, 

it ~> p i 

or labouring in the field 1 ; but a domestic slave, taken 
in war, or purchased by his lord's money, Ifchefefpre 
entirely at his disposal ; employed in whatever business 
the family might require : and receiving his preservar 
tion , and maintenance from the hand of j nis master,, 
was bound to him, alike by the law of tfie land, and 
the ties -of gratitude, as long 'as 'he lived. , It is 
evident that such a servant's labour-was simply his 
duty, and could not be deemed meritorious. How 
admirably does such a statement exhibit the'natur^ 
amTextent of our obligations to Him, to whom we 
owe " life, and breath/ and 1 all "things ;" and the 

character of siieh services as we can render him 

. , .?-, '' ' i/ 

irr return I 

The order supposed is perfectly consistent, with 
the present state of society ;r-that he should first 
make provision "for his lord, and attend lupon 1 his 
table. ; > and afterwards himself partake "of his .mas- 
ter's liberality ; and " eat of -his bread," and " drink 
of his -cup," with thankfulness. The beauty and 

GG2 
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stability of society depend upon the order and ob-' . 
servance" dfWcial relations. Everyman has his 1 
place; assigned "% providence ;" to which corre- 
sponding duties and talents are annexed ; and no 
man is happy when removed from his natural orbit, 
or his social sphere. Revolutions ~ have produced 
not only 'the most awful convulsions/ but the most 

y " * " 

calamitous results : like some horrible earthquakes 

< 11 t i 

they have unseated the great, 'and displaced the 1 

t y 1^1, t , , 

mean ; the higher' and the lower classes have each 
exchanged situations ; and neither have been useful 
or easy in 'their new station, because it has been 
unsuited to both in their education and habits. 
The "powerful must not oppress the poor ought 
not to assume: when each discharge the duties o*. 
their respective stations the affluent becoming the 
benefactors and protectors of the needy, the ser- 
vant cheerfully applying himself to tlie' labours and 
obligations of his rank in life the harmony of 

' ' * *' S *,*.* \ s ?v 

society is promoted, and the interests of all parties 
are secured. It will be observed, in air the parades 
of our divine Saviour, and in all his discourses, 
whether public or private, figurative or didactic, 

that lie preserves inviolably the relations of society, 

,'C i /^' > f i" ., . ' . < j. ,' . - > +V 
and insists upon their corresponding duties. His 

apostles follow his steps : and Christianity, while it 

S V'i'X.,J> .-" a - WV V1- L " 

sheds its benign influence upon every station, 

however elevated, however humble, to sanctify, 
sustain/ and* console it, prescribes to eacK^ it's 
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.limits, it's, spirit, it's services. ' A lesson is read 

* , j. y t 1S }' i <^r 

alike to the monarch and to the subject, to the 

" f f n ' -f f i ** ~* Jv*f* * 

.parent, and to the child, to the husband and ;to the 

,wife, to the master and to the servant. - Neither 

3 - > -- \..i?m ^n.Djt" . 

.is allowed to usurp the place of another ; , nor are 

, i i ti < f , <>' 9< "f\ r 

they suffered to forget their reciprocal obligations. 
The preservation, the morals, the comfort, fhe im- 
provement of society,are constantly kept^n view ; .and 
the welfare of the whole is sought and secured by the 

."'."."'" 3 v B f< ' 5 

arrangement of the parts of which it is composed. 
, The command ,that the servant should sird 

? t-> i tl T ? ^ 1-1 c -, 

te himself," refers to the long garments worn 

< t< > ( , i ^ ? y jf '' j 

in the East ; which required to } be laid aside, or 

r- n r 1 |, fti f , 3J"-- 7 

.drawn up and bound^ closely round th^^body, when 

they were , journeying^ labouring, or^waiting^upon 

, ' tables in every work, in short, demanding strength 

^.u-_ , . 7 - '. ^ "'' '"t b - -> '' 't 

.or ligility. Girded loins became, therefore, the 
image of readiness, for ^service or for travelling. 

' > -) J r (i i, ., 'V,, o^ k^ ; O 

The Israelites were to eat the passover in. haste, 

' . " ' '^ . -'. f . T . r ^r'\" 

with their loins girded, and their staves in their 

f> . "' Jh ! vlt r> H/ <r "-^ 

hands ; waiting for the signal to depart, and pre- 

,i - t ' " D ?/ ' - ^ 'in '' r *- ii f ^, r 

..pared to obey it at a moment's^ warning. , 'Jesus 

*> ,'- _, f * . ."*'',!;" -JL ' "?^ 

commands, " Let your loins be girded about, and 

1 n^s- t J . -_j >^^ D i i JQ ?*- '*" *~i ' 

your lights burning," ready to receive jy'our s Lord ; 

in the posture of active service, ana* with the pre- 

' i ' * " b-ul 1 7 ' k '^l T r ' **&&' - i 
paration, which he,has prescribed, actually made. 

r rf>r\to . ?m^rt f'jf i! j > r . ' v 1 ? M Oi ,. '* 

The reference is to a marriage-feast, to. width the 

1 *- J - ,-3 r '"is"" v>r; -.r->p f , Y ,j ,, f j, , 

bridegroom came, with his bride,- by torch-lightf. 

' l - ' /? "*S H f i 4 V ^'"i, ""' ' ' ' J 

.It was necessary that the lamps of the house should 
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be prepared, for his- reception, -and the torches of 
the servants whose duty it was to meet him.;, and 
tnafrt they should he girded also in readiness ; ihi- 
stantly to ;serve his table;- This Oriental custom 
wilt bfe /more .fully explained! hereafter r bufr^the 
allusions' to it are frequent^ both in the Old and 
New Testament. 

-^i&^enfttnint is %f infinite importanW;-^t<is 
e^prlassedly the ; Saviour himself; " So likewise ye, 
te when;yie ; shall have dohe u all those 1 things- ; which 
"' are eommaiided yoti^ say/ 'We are^'Uriprbfitable 
" servants; we have done that which -was^ our 
" du^'lb d^" : ^-HbW f few cali'say even this ! ! How 
far wl ^Itslo^t-bf i& -But grahtirifMllthat ari Be 
Cdhce;ded; T ^^hUmaln" perfbrniances^ ; the r "sentiment 
isy that $i 'best of* nieri l ccfri ddudncfe w eMmi of 
i ' tipoh ; God'; v or inresp&clofsafytitidn, on 
righteous' and perfect services'. 
Even apostles ate guarded against so ; pTesiiinj)tuous 
a plea r^yes^ apostles ; ? 6ne"of whopl said;,; "f If airy 
"^mart thih he hath* wlierebf to bo^stin fcflesfc- 
" I mo& J ."'r ; (^ian wfe ; pretend to a> itoisrit-^which he 
reiiouHCedy aridAvh1ch:*his btethr^lf did hot dare to 
adivSrice ? * Tties system of "meritorious wurks^ set 
up by the Roman Ghtirch ds availing for otifsdvies 
arid for others, for' "the -living a'nd fbi/*Mte ileatt^^ 
arid th&Boastin^bf the Fharisee y whose se1f-righte6us 
relies on ; His^imjyerfeet obetenc^ 

once tinder this s 
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from> the lips tof Jesus ;-#nd pride and boasting are 
for ever excluded"., t > * V' - t "? >.a 
'- 'Having guarded against* the delusion of * merit, 
we may now safely discuss Christian *duty iand this- 
leads ;us to the consideration>of,our present subject 

THE TALENTS,' J> '" ~ /"' 

! -.$ J 

.occupying ^o^.parables, which ,we t must ^endeavour 
to ( corripare and comb'me., { , Tl^e, first >is contained 
in the nineteenth chapter , of ^t.< Luke's gospel, 
from the twelfth verse, to the twenty iT ^enth r? bpth 
inclusive.^ , , ,, t , . . ? , fji , t - 

i " He, said therefore, A- certain ^nobleman^ went 

" 49m,> .and to^return^L] And -he^lle^ hjis.Ae^n . 
" .vants, and^ .deliv^ere^ jthem ten pounds, .and s.aid 
<" unto ^them,' v QccupyAtill J CQ,me. S av:put f ]ii, citizens 
"> hated b.im,^aQ4 se|it,a (.messageiift^i^him^ s^ying^ 

iji ,cametto { pass, itibatp.vyhenjhe^as returned, 
received ,the--i;iiigdQm, ^ll^<m(rhe r( cpm>- 
i" manded these^servants toe be, called -unto him^ to 
.>"t,Wjhomhe "had given ,,the,^qney, { that;,he, mjght 

nan-Jjad gained by,-ti;ading. 
j.ijrst, saying, i^ord^'^ v ppund 
"(hath .gained ten pounds.^ , An$ he ^ai4 ui?to him, 
gp'odjeryant : Because 4jpu hast been 
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"thy, 'pound, hath gained five, pounds." ,And->her 



.(i. 
(i 

(C 



" said likewise to him, Be thou <also over -fivei cities; " 
'?; And /another! came,: saying, Jbor di<? behold; -; here ' 

-- - - - = f _ j ' oy , , *_ '->-'--,. , ; 

is;; thy -pound, which I ihave kept : laid up ;fima 
napkin:; For I feared ; theey- because : bthbu,:art?ih 
austere man : th.pu-takes|; up that thou layedstnbt 
," dpwn ? .and reapest that thou didst not sow; \ And 
.." he^saith unto him, Out of thine bwn niouth will 
'**' I judge theef thou wicked servant. Thou ; knevir~ 
;"est that I was an^ austere man, 'takirig^up*>that 
"I laid not dowri> and^ reaping ^that {[ did rhotiibw : 
-" Wherefore then gavest not thou my money into 
" the bank, that at* my coming I might - have 
.;" required mine own with usury 1 ? ,And he said unto 
." them that, stood by, -Take from him the pound, 
" and give it-to him 'that, hath ten pounds. (And 
they said, unto him,' Lord^ he hath ten- ^pounds.) 
Foi: I.say unto you, That unto everyone which hath 
shall be given \- and from him that hath not, even 
" that he hath shallbe taken awayfrom him.'i >But 
-.-" those mine enemies, which would not that I should 
(t reign over them, bring -hither, and, slay them 
'" before me.'' - , , - - ^ '^ 1 
, The second parable bearing upon. this subject is 
recorded in the twenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew's 
Gospel, from the fourteenth to the thirtiethtyerse/ 

" Forithe/kingdom of heaven is as a^man travel- 
" ing into a^ far country, < who tf called -his own 
~ (f servants, and delivered funto them his goods. 



it 
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'" Arid unto oneihe-gave five talents^ id another two, 
~ ( ' and* to another one; to every man ^ceordin^- to 
" his ' several ability; ;a'nd>- straightway- took >f his . 
et -journey'. ;* Then he, that' had * received tfre^five 
" talents went' and traded with the same, and made 
" them other five talents^" And likewise he- that 
" had received two,' he also gained * other'' two. 
e< Butihe-that had -received one wen'&-and-'digged>in 
" the 'earth;,' 'and^hid, his lord's 'money; A3 After a 
" long time itherlord of those 'servants- confeth!, and . 
l( , reckoneth with them. -And so he that had^received 
a :five talents came s and*<bro'ughtiother' five-talents, 
" saying,- s^Lord^ -thou"'deliveredsf^unto M *rne -five 
".talentr; *beliold, i\have gained ^'be r srdes:iherilTfive 
'" talents t.moreJ' ; '"His 1 lord 1 said 1 ' urito^himj AWell 
ct 'done, th6u"good t 'andifaithful 1 'serva'nti:^thou hast 
"-beerfffaithfubb'ver a f fe\\ri things', 8 *'I?will s mftkexthee 
, " ruler 'over many>thin'gsr:^enteri)thpii'mnt0athe^joy 
" of^thyi'lord'* -He^als'O'tha'torhad 'received -two 
" talents ncame^andvf said/ ^ordjitthou^eliveredst 
" untorme-twoctalent^: 'behold^-L'have^gained two 
" otHer^talentsibeside's'them.'.i His* lord said 'unto 
." him, Well done, good and faithful servant r thou 
^'hast|,beenlaithfuhoy s eEia < fewMthings,.'I will niake / 
" the^ruler.ovep manylthingsy^enter tliou into the 
11 'joy 'OiWthylord.' & Thenihdwhich ha f d received ,the ; 
- " one talenticame and'said/ -Lord/ 1 knew thee that 
";thou t art an n hard man,|, reaping where thou hast 
(f not sown, and " gathering, where thou hast not 
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".strawed: And I was afraid, and went and hid thy 
" talent in the earth : lo, v there thoii hast that is 
;"(lthihe.; His lord answered/arid? said unto him^ 
"Thou wicked and slothful, servant, thouknewest 
" that I reap where I sowed not> and gather 
"j;where I have hot strawed: Thou ougtest ^thiere- 
" fore to have put my money to the exchangers, 
Cf and then, at toy coming I should have received 
"mine own .with usury; Take therefore the talent 
from him, and give it unto him which hath' ten 
talents. For unto every one that -hath shall be 
"given, and he shall have abundance: ^utlromhim 
" that hath not shall be taken away even that * which 

f ' lie hath. And least ye the unprontable 1 servant into 
,"iouter darkness : th^ere shall be weeping and 
";gnashing;of teethi" ;5 .'. ? :r '-: .tW '.z; * > 

The circumstances, of ?these>'parables'''vary'ih . 
certain particulars, and the imageryiis ^somewhat 
diversified : / r^but ;the 5 deading^features oare,i Q$ sthe 

iidsffihatito evetiy mem a trust is wiisigffied, f fortwhich, 
respon&.bllei; 4 andi ihafrtfihe judgment iptissed 

ipoMwitfolh&y&faitftiti- 
't^^h^^^\^ae^si&ri 

;on which the^ifirstv parable ^ was;4pokeny is-; sglid^b 
have^beeii twoAfbid^> "'iVBeGaus&^fe'lw^^ighi'Ulnto 
*5 Jerusalem^;^ ^and iA>ecaus<e they thought ithat the 

Ppon these iitwoBpom^ 
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parable evidently .bear;, The -last^was to- rectify a 
mistake : 'they imagined that* Jesus was immediately 
to-take to himself his- great power and reign. ? To 
check this premature sentiment, he represents him- 
self as "a nobleman," or prince, " going into a 
far country to receive a kingdom, and to return." 
Much time >must elapse before his 'empire could^be 
established; and in the meanwhile he allots his 
subjects duties, and expects their obedience. The 
former reason seems intended to point a censure. 
" He was- nigh unto Jerusalem/- 7 Jerusalem, which 
ibad, slain his prophets, refused 'his ministry, and 
which -sought to seize his person: Jerusalem is 
arraigned and condemned, when he speaks of the 
^rebellion of those'who te sent a message after, hi m, 
(t saying, We will not have this ma r n to feign over us/' 
^e pronounced the ; awful - sentence of 
nirs impending 'ruin,-^" But those mine eWethies? 
"' i wMcb; would not : that" I should reign* Over them, 
" ibrihgvhither;, and slay them before (me.' ?i - ' r - 
' v^i Adhere ^frre^circumstances stated 5 in 'this ^parable ; 
which appear \to have a strong aUusion\ to events 

*" v ~ " A J. - ': _ \ . CJ . . 

then^assing i and? which may 'Serve -to throw con- 
ight r upon 'thte> structure t of r-oWr liprd's 
That/iJie was;>an accurate i observer ^of 
Jbat^he^faithfuHy delineated ifs beauti- 
ful 'features^ we have ^equenUyxliad occasion to 
rerttark : ( but the tboo!^' of ^nature is nofcthe dhfy 
Volume of anstructito^^'Hfe^suifered no ^verit to 
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pass, unnoticed,: -frojqi itlje falling -oft- the -tower,? In 
Siloam, to the martyrdom, of those whose blood 
Pilate mingled with their sacrifices, he rendered 
the coui;se of providence subservient to religious 
information. . Upon national and local occurrences 
several of his parables appear to ,me to be - con- 
structed : some of -these, already ,have ; passed before 

-us ; and if it; be admitted that the very shape of 
these allegories was moulded upon events passing 
before the eyes of those who understood them not, 
, how great must have .been their blindness, a'nd how 
fearfully , did they accomplish the prediction respect- 
ing them, that "seeing they should, not perceive, 
and hearing they should npt understancl " !, Let -us 
Iqok a little back., for illustrations of '^his position, 
which nearly concerns the parable before us.;: ,At 
the close of_ the eleventh chapter of St. Luke's 
Gospel, we are informed that " the Pharisees began 

". f ' to ;urge him vehemently, and to provoke; hiih to 
" speak of , many .things ;, laying wait, for; him, ; ahji 
^ seeking, ,to catch somethinsr. out of His f mouth. 

.--..;, v --, . : --O .> .; - .- . ."/- y ..;-. .'> i * ',. "-M * f 5. ^ r ' f~-f= .'->" - S -J? * ". " ~i -:..'= j> . -,- \ t- . ,\- * 

" that they might accuse him." With these hypo- 

. . .- ,,. ,: '-ii*.!/: J .4.'.. : C). .,! .;:.-. -..;.'- -- .: .:.. il-m^l .'. J ; \ t ^... J f- -^ 

cr^te^^the Herpjdians, or ;cpurtiers, of ,^[erod, were 
. usuallyf in Jeague. ; Accordingly, ,.at J^&cpmme,nc^- 
sjccee^ing^chaptqr, ^esiis^ cauticingJhis 

^ ^e^ 
calls^the leaven^ ofrithe Pharisees : , and.,;a,s it ap- 

--.'-.' - . i.--si',-* . f.fJ, - m s-.- '-'frA-t'Jf^-' .i...\5A -- Li V''i '' i - J " J .-'^ ->"-* *>> :v -"- ' '- f -. : '' .':; ^.'i^*''-v?v^' ' -. :1 ' v:-"* * 

. peaijs to me r in,,.nianifes,t ; allusion R to,ythe spie 

, .JT/^/^rC,. ., u \*.7M.';';vr- ? .' v. /"^v ?.;>"- J/.s.-- .,i ;.-',- . .*.!*/*; A A--L r -j*. ( -, .- >., '-'- ; : - -A* iJL|:; 5 

employed -by .tliaJjijtyTant, ..he |akes:, occasion- .^9 
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gtiard them against' secret offences'; shewing 'th'env 

that they were amenable td-an higher tribunal;" and ; 

1 . 

that the eyes of the Searcher of hearts were 'upon 

them ; " for there is nothing" covered 'that shall 
" not be" "revealed; neither hid, that 'shall not be 
" known." How much beauty/as 'well as'force^ is 
there -in tKe parables and precepts of our Lord, 
when the circumstances v out of whick they "arose 
are ascertained ! He goes' on to encourage them 
to meet with undaunted courage the persecutions 
to which they should be exposed. TKe recent 
'death of'iJohn the' Baptist/ by the" hand ^of'tlie 
Tetrarch, -would' give weight 'to his exhortation. 
The " rich worldling" probably pointed particularly- 
to- this ' prince ; all whose' treasures' and palaces 
availed him nothing, as he'was " not rich^towarcls 
G'dd.'-' '" ' -" - ' " 

''^Hie necessity *of calculating upon" the'" issue- of 
a warbefor^-it is -provoked, 1 which instructed his 
discipleis r to count 'the cost ;b'efore they embraced 
' Christianity/ referred 'probably to"^a war in which 
He'rod^Ahtipas at tliat ' ^time^en^ged " against l his 
fii'st ^wife ! s r 'father, "Aretas, and i in i which-Be fT was de- 
feate"d. ^Hero'd* 1 had5 put'' away th* daugKter V 6f 
'AreFas ; the Arabiah; n for the purp'dse of marryirTg 
hii 3 sts'fein-lawj : ' Herbdias^Wnd^ourdLord^ f a- 
rdble ^contained strictures oti^his 1 cdhdtict^seVePely 
just. ^ These; 4 made on 'different "occasions, seem 
provoked him to 1 ^ degree; that^ indued 
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him to send the Pharisees to advise him tor ab- 
scond ; being afraid to put him to death, because 
of the people. "Certain of the Pharisees came 
" unto him, saying^ Get thee but, and depart 
"henee;t for Herod will kill thee." 

In the parable of the Unjust Steward, there -is 

j , . - 

probably an allusion to Archelaus, and his accu- 
sations before ; Cesar, from' whom the kings of 
Judea held their crowns. These v things are 
merely glanced at, to shew the use which, I appre- 

' . " * . '" - . . 

hend, our Lord made off passing events, as well 
as of surrounding scenery and national customs, 
to illustrate .religious truth. ' r 

In the parable under review, of 'a jprince 
"going into a far country, to receive for himself' 

,.'"-'-. ' .'- i*v 

a kingdom," there is a palpable reference to well ^ 
known facts. Herod went to Rome, to receive 
the kingdom 4 from Augustus, a short time hefofe 
the birth of the Saviour. The ? rewards to x his 
officers; on his return, according td their" "fidelity 
and services;, are pointed but in the succeeding 
verses ; and* the severities against trie -partisans: b' 
his rival, Antigoniisj at it's close. ^ )r1 Doddndge 

f ' ' " - : ft f- ' ' ~i' ' ' : ' i < 

indeed saysy "It is quite needless to pretend that 

!-.--"; . ."-.'-,-'.'' i"'- "' ' " ' ; * " '" : i ' ' V 

"'fhis is an historical rikrraitioiv that^Archelaus is 

,- ''" -'/} '-. - 1 - ,*- ' ' - ,: -"': ' - i '-'f\-' -.'' 

"the nobleman referred to." The circuniistancesi 
we ? have : } already ^suggested, agree bettef ^with 

e J * <LJ(_S ' ^ O .' i ' 

. .'. v- "'}'- " " /> i;~ - f . - / K - -A- / r . ' 

Herod, than with: Ms ^sbhr. Assuredly it would ( ie 
a r cbhistraint put^upon" the import of the parable 
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to, confine it; to, su.6h, an interpretation,, and;;folly; 
to. represent it as , an historical narration ; but if 
is. of importance ; to ascertain; facts which might 
furnish occasion to these instructions ; and which 
probably did so; since particular circumstances 
may often happilyjllustrate general principles. . 

Respecting the money spoken of in these para- 
bles, there is a vast difference between them. 
However they agree in their leading features, they, 
have a sufficient dissimilarity to prove them to be 
two distinct parables, spoken on different occa- 
sibps, for different purposes, but , elucidating an4 
establishing the same principle. The process of 
examination is the same ; , but the .sums are djffe- 
rent, and the rewards different also. Our transla- 
tors have set the, sum in t the, first parable, at Jen 
pcfomds. The mina contained sixty shekels: the , 
common calculation of a shekel, at half a croiun 

L i * r*( ,, ', ^ , " 

of our money, gives Jbut seveq , pounds ten shillings. 
Dr. Prideaux r fixes the shekel &k,thrjee shillings; on 
which estimatp the mina ^ves niriefiounds sterling; 
Dr. Doddridge/ has , justly remarked, that " ,our 
" Lord probably -chose to mention, this small 

J IS /J f\ ! 

"sum, to illustrate the munificefiee ,of > the master 

Mlt (' Kvf fM,. f r ,- , < - 

" in^ bestowing on the faithful servant so great and 

^ -? >, ! > vf & " '"' ' ; " '> r f > - f ' ^ p i/ 

'^noble a reward?" as authority ' over ten cities^ 

''c.jn - K ^") i>;? " ' -I'^'-J'S' t n ?i " -.!* 

Here "also the same sum, a pound, is awarded each ; 

fjor ^ j-,. > r^" ? " 3 ^r r ~ .- ^ I * ' T .r- *^' ^ 

while t with one, it produced ten-fold, with another > 

sf (*>u><y . < v! (r-A *, f . i ^ , '' - >:: ' 1 i ! y|9 

five\; but in the second parable each servant' has 

"in , ' / M ...} M'. . t - ^ ' ., . >. . 
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so much value. 
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sums' ehtru^e$^n^% ^^an^thfi jmM<$<j- 

; ">i^<4fa*$$t8^ 
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aliie' thaii;ttielprice; of ^t^b 




of r Gbd ! " 'should 3 immediately* 

* + r T 1 \ ' * ! , x is *j, -, 5* 

design of the second, to ! giiard againsf'an"oppdsite 
Extreme': "and lest ihe 1 placing 'this object 'at a 
distance ' should' encourage 'their negligence, bui 
LfyfP connects" their ^responsibility wifh'ihe^utiber- 
ta'intfs'of the' ; hour when^'the account 'shall be f 're- 

- ' '\ ' / - j , -,- i r ,'i 

Quired J; f f 'Watch, therefore, for ye * know neither 
<<J ihe ' day, ( nbr 'the H6ur, { whereiri H the Sd ( n of 'Man 
" <jonieth 1 :" and while this is therihiprovement 4 of 
the parabTe-of 'the Virgins, it is the introduction? to 
that of "the Talents. l - ^ ' ^' h f f "' 

Havih'g 1 * explained'^ the* occasion, ' th'e ci^cum- 
s'taftces, the ''Singularities,' a*nd tr the sentiment l ^of 
fflese-"|>Sr4ble^^as elucidating one imjpoJtaiil; 1 priii- 
ciple," three thirtes' only rerriain 4 td^us'i^Td* s%e"w 

\ l * O J ^ * , 

$liat is peculiar to the fir'st parable 1 ; 'To poirit'out ' 
what is^edmmon 1 to^'both' 1 ; ah(l^ Td suggest' ' a 
jpersonal'im^rbvemerft' of the' subject? 1 - ' ' V * H / 

- l-^^Ih re^ircl to the first paVable, we 'find a 

> * ^ i ' ~ * 

ej govei"n i ni3ht<! i Th'e J other' s speaks 5 only (if a mafi^ not 

iiv'e^tradrdiiiai^circurilstances, although respect- 
able. ' This is a nobkmari 7 a'prince L - C!f ''goih ! g to 
kingddinf.i'^cHow'adniirably does this 4pj>ly 
L&tfl r7 %hd is'irfdeed ^on'e'to^falle 

r'eturfil to^r.ec^iVe^he' l|pmJ^e .of, the whole .creation. 
In<the mean ) ;while,-aSithefSubjects'5X)f his dbfm'njon, 

HI? 



-teiadJiafei 







II 



ai^^mspi^m^Bte^fi 
Jpy^^ 

'**\sitj^ti6i^AndTaBk,iQ:llfe;; -- 

hfi i*f\ rt^ f*v ^~rif>\r Qi*t- f"-ho Tnimc1*di f ( 
al clL lei . . illlcV. .arc A tlita InUllslCl 

" " ijif)'fl09.^Tir If? ' IJ891 8S9l' JOft-'c. ~~ 

^puted ; to f goy.erhim his Lname 
-. to his prescriptions^ and consistently witi 

ifehts of his subjects. To these^he says, iyFee 
srlf -/-mGii w fstQn - sism ion -sqn-a sdi -- o j vfeaBdms 



:crown a 

ten 



5r, church of God, which he: =;hath purhased i with 
OT- pjngi^grfl:--9roqfcuy-oJ (flWoi9--8MT DWIJ -^nn^ 
" his; ojwablooxU' v It is a delegated authprity,oaf 

which we .must , render ; an account when it is^rej- 
^signe^, and, receive fro^m him eit| v '" 

and reward, or indignation and^punishment. / 
their, rank in life, have, a^ extensive 



.eyen if they do not fill a public station ,; and acco 
Yto'smaj sjftJ. $srt - r fn0J.9i %i;.Dfrjf? - Jnsbji' sin ^nimn' 

inffto their iinnuence is their responsibility 1 .; Ev 

fhtb; '. aifl .vliOt- 3309X3. HS 8B:^ ? l^fpife aift 7 - 1 H^BIJB 1 - O 

man has a trust to >keep. and duties to 

-* 



To every man are Confided {relations .of life, to.be 
son| '.WKfl iO"^TJioti3q-"ox- ; raj8 -3ii? f)W'.nsaj:apiv*i38- 

che-nshed and-occupiea ; or if he be, so isolated,, as 

ttoitl " : ->-935ifnl)B.t-ax-- ifismwBiB ?irt;.;;. .^qqw^or 




m 

concerns to secure,-fei^pwn salvation,to 

-. .-..:' ' -' '.-- ' ; /'. . ; ;-'-, -.:' ' "iaiJtitY LaGrf 



noiibdm as* 
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M liK'is^iiiiifi fidi 9* p i V9i& : i^'JBiBrfr.oilduft^G 
nosmityrisinot less realtor 'irreconcileable: w l<h( 

-ffiteflH^^ 



m-, saying 



aO ^ ~ J-, O' r j ft 

aiaiaaov) boa ,gnoiiu t a43iq :t airi oj.vlds 
in to ,reignTover us, * is, theHransmission 

ijk,b93 ?i l V .8YH8 9di939fij oT ,E5D9{diiB eld lg Biffen- 
of an timbassy to the f supenor court from wnomVme 

. r- f } . s !! i ' 1 r ~\ -^ i I _ n _ 



'H.iQ jBf ,9{ .fofv/ )0. d ?J^ f *U V 

eiiieims .crown, -to dispute; his right to ^the 

.ofIjB.bate'8?I^b B gi.3l.. 'Mloold ,(iwo aid ?\ 
rone, or .to desire emancipation from ms govern-* 

*V8lJtf naiiy JflwoJEVJ ns pbis^ n^vm PW "Mfe 
entj according 'to tne customs alluded to, and the 

ciiaua urwkj mui Mio'd pfboai JJ/IB titbsnBi^ 
already detailed.^ ^Archelausrwas reajfy-so mr?- 

jtlafriij,a fefis nwMrs&iii 'io t lw^W3.*i fcpg 
e courtw Augusras;Cesar. - The'sullen , 

aflgufl svaitolxsJifi ^vcd ^liL nLia^ijiarft soo|| 
nd censorious spintj who abusecHiis Lord s-kindness 

iftsas btu. |,fK)iJ4i^ ajjJijq IB ion t op;{3f|.ii nM , 
y niaing rhs'talent? and, in^eturnj^nad^the temerity 



icrattack^nis character, as an excuse lor'nis^own 

ygssdMib oi asAtf/b Brm q'j5^ oJ,- feml s 3Bii ; H^fa 
iriaolence in eirect, accuses God of requiring more 




% A^i^f 1 el ! ^m^ b !l^?rSite, b ^fflfe 

' \:^i?ftffigU{ 



i osis 

&'Sf^W^ 




>^Tffe ^M>%mm v correspops''wri 
it: ivasL rebelliori : against : a- -I 

H H 2 



penalty li's gkucj&dto 



i' palaces^; c,and<tormeHte ! d acc^rdin^tatb 
the fti&EgeskGfo'theaEas&tmi'ii connectionljwithrltlie 

\ 

eicerciseirkbJl^despotic -regaluppweiv whehi- itrfs 



yri '^aoMavifg/iseenowhat j wasr>!p v eculiar>(to ktlie .first 
^parable,, it-lis^now necessaryjfta.eompare^and^eorffc- 

)\vhat { as i commdn>"ito^b6tli ! . 
'Ipdrabfes, talents^ are fecommitted^tbi fJur 

/oftudiffererita' orders^ i 
a'llfi<tshe -gpantsx'of , uprovid'ence'; and*gr 
( ,kretgivfcm with ti>lLberala|y^hohourat)le^to iGo,d'/lanti 
fil4p'Dctionatie'3to>' f 6uri wants^ and comfdrtsja ^ 
t^e, vari'ous* irt theb'cliaracter, *"and afford tKe 
1 dtesityniinfa,;thJr^ application*.' &^hey 
Mclife/ and' breathy tand al>,thfiigs^-all 



valuable 

dHd^'hrssifser-vicejjand^'glory'^gll miist bd ac- 

t^d? foil at His^tTibunal'-^allf will be 



fe .it>reaBzedi^3?h"0 pul-suttSifbf 
>>ftankind 



$chtM 
Wtto*|jgtoat^^ 



/ 

>r 



expectation of 4mpro;vemen%?Trahd^t6x>> m\ifefesis! 
inpt , fdetoanded.T ^^Qd^does 1 ! nbt 
-%hasbmpt?isqwiia'p andfigather/jwhere^he .jla^H-li 
Jfjscattered ;'ferT;it'jis'4a, yile^andmngratefu^aQaluiw 
He t seeksj,onlyiHhisjAWiv; i .and jvijbb'stbat' ffes 
fjSfHiehjiit wasaintende&^o^acquirejtf 



ies^jihei^yje , of* K justice*:], aad, 



ho,th q 

y .of itlsf characte|j i ,asjw t ell as? 



God ; a sentence renderedj 



aulvejfse, 



?^ 



iWrr: -it 



of tilii 



lPMlem^b f lli{i?tfdto Wf 
the pivot upon which eternity 



i 



to 



that conjures it up tb. Hope :-^fifeIte|ht 



iffamtlife. 



fa 'C 



supported' as they are 



iroqtr o. 



wgeno,us/ i 









a 



asi inaornpatiblerfwith fshi&iii 
spu^- nd sibyn^.khristjan ?> a 



ish;;, iJ wlio 3 if l 

d^it in (the vacantrlaugh^AorMtHe ansipid 
s^ their o'wn.^ ' jWe^dis- 
lfti^iitbJ waste o^itime without JartherKcopiraentl: 
condemned' by, reason, it scarcely .uneedsioth'Q 

ofureyelation,:\df thevmaniwho 
^ seriously/ defenjicit^iwe leavei.th'e 
f to;^Erodiiand, his bonscienGe^fiandi'turnrqur 
^^hb^ .so-Ilfar^ frbm^i pleading 
-ch^llengjng ajirewa'r,dp ^These are'^tK 



present 

flo^ishihgusl they, 
-world^oo/r&r 



thoseiibf t ireligipm 

^ u 

r,^e)sel t^he"nx])ii| religionvi could 



e^^uim^d the 
p 
sudijieiently 

^ is, Attained I iDy^cf 



lifesis . 



.icapacityh ranks- .high at 
?npj isigiveia? t9 

h. s r mental ^endownierifs.o4,iSt 

' ' ',>})'> i .tV 

like^the ^wallow, always jswe'ep 
others^ lilie the 



it ? sj/(|reator{$ tHito^igh^lalls thel' iran^e'* of J/-his -wtijp 



tq Jihe^ordinaiyl' de 



so 



iye', inicomparjison foith/ii 



thingiiiust ^bea esti:maM^by^iif'glicMMl 






mislead? ' 'Elevating his 




riGtlymtfe^bi^^ 






'example 1 *. ' 
Wwillifig%ar-';~th*evfe^mf te 



already seduced. Triumph, 




^^^ 

;te 

:F,0iv&lbtUgSgi|hingi tfeo 




T**gr -,*.*. r, >Wrttr J . 



ifcfcMTharpnten 

vCipdi;; whiGh^ds5tlie;ehd^of e^ei^granl^tm^i 
|y ^substance'; >t6) regulate all^that'?prgbed%is^ 
and totsecure^K^ 

negligence ^with^ which they :are|treated;i^ marked" 
not only by? file: clefianee of the; icet)tic ^vand*thiei 

: J J ..-.-.-- ' _ .- ,.,./..-. ,f . ^ / 

indiflfererice oftthe ipi^i^b^Jiut by sfec^ 

of ;duiy^%jrsfbrmality ; -in- public, :and^by the arii 

--,<- 

2d4n christiain dilig^ce^liai$K^iri(i 
; stp^pjFe^ntY^dttty^ 

^V\> '^Vi^ 1 .' 'yj'vi'^. : \^.5['4rV' ; "* 1 ' li ' 

^ iRegard then; your individual respphsibility^aiJp!' 

is; I^j^al^nvalo^cseriiSelif 

)ligati^ns^zips7-4^^4*>t '^^ ; ^<W)^? 








or. feiin>a 
-ailiJ5.nl '^vlaviiaa.qss? ii- foa'ffl ^v^ 



~J5 -00 . 



o* 



^ v o# in* 



= ^ '^i? 16 sanaiaftte;-'. 
tfi ^H.lnff ftr . ^tiV'tn 
-ovo'jqnii" tbrfC 



bringing "forth th& ( fouifA~hMd 



cdtion is. repeated n'o.rl 



of St. 

of phrase1slo f gy^ u jind JA n < o'ne X!( 'of 'sen T ttme?niY^ , That it 
should riot -be -noticed- by'^the beloved disciple*" 
is perfectly consistent with the! obvious "desig f h v (>f 
his history;^ which,' being 'published ^many years 
-af Eer those 'of ^the other evangelists, is lintende'd tb 
supply those' points o"f '"doctrine;; precepts, or facts, 
,which they v had, omitted to relate. That they 
'should 'have urged it respectively, marks the 'ifn- 
pdrtance^'of it's subject, .and^he value which they 
attached' to it;- If we connect with it? a figur*e<em- 
ployed on,a former occasion, rektive-to the ministry 
of John the Baptist^ anq!, to the effect produced by it 




ea 

iarf" 



to^^n^mer^l^gory^we" 

^ '"' aotffiu . 



iw^ai 5d_Ikcliii6^.M'^;m6ii^hM;; 

*% 

fl&t&il 




--- '.urcc^ciii; _ -r. _ _.- 

.U^Tr.Jlt IU mfJJJ-tsilJtJjti^J .t: jr. -"t--.:-,;- >lO^l-J?fw'8vtiiJflI 

r First, The f zeal and energy ;excitedM 

iiOlillii&i&u c!''JJOi 7JJC* 'IJJOi'CiJ 1 S.tijt5311(4'-JtS-i 9fi>6nr^iQ *^ Vi 

: preaching ot the gospel in the world. -IMS. wilr 
"fntrpSuce "$& subject. ^^B"^ ji ^i ^' 



O Jl TU U V -nJS.!-^ 

jbecondly, The obstinacy and- rebellion; of -tn 

%JS"~ 'iAafW.sro. -iAv-U* RvoAr->ju^ ;v!j erf ^l(KJi> !&?.3l . 
^JieWs^airnast ;theife;superipr adyantege^: This .wi 

- ' = ' ' < : ' ' - ' - -'" 1 ' ' 



e 

.. 
.will 

' 




-iir^uexftti Jbirfffi ^'ij vit-r jfiflSj^iW us OBiai oi 9m^% 
lij 'TmrdlvV The suilt and- danger, inRevery asre. or 

? * . . D . . i . -. .^3- -..- D, ' y v t ' V '.' , Oi ^ 

-i3rT3ii''qfi'V v j'>o'''O>.'Jlf?s9'iff . ^lit .SW JflflOV. . BSOfMJfl' 

rei ectingv the Saviour^ ' and resisting a cause which 

*l" - ;'; y O T j *V " "' f " " " 'V'} ''",4 "' '' '' ^ '""'^ F 



m. 



^^^^^m&^^^^^^m 

^r'ili^ 1 ^^^^^ 

$^Wk^^ 

Msd%M;J&tff, n&uki&i&ii ;^,,ttU^:\i?&$&i\%$gh 



y^^^M [ ^P ^ MP w^^eiifeda^ 










'T 



*i fff^C I r ' TI71 1 1 4*n jQl'^TjTVI'^ TITl ^ rl fl*1*AOT* V\T*1^T^T*1 JQ^YT 

^S^;^}| g9 lHM 

* . J a.1 * * 1 il 1*1 * - * ii 



^i4 UCfr 



i 

cation, v r ." The* kingdom of. God shall be laken 
vpupDo'Hiw irfoiffw ^nw-guoJnsrmmnsingriftW 

'from you, and given to a nation .bringing, forth 
vfrojaJKlDO Jr*fl1q am <io-.ffoUQJJ<9fe{lw' *W 
j the fruits thereof." '/ The r km2:dom of heaven 

' 



m it's three, great stages.-jgjgn,, eaffh-gi 

heant in;eternity. ., , ' 

inj to ./loiUscfdi "-B0a vojsnijRdo'^ 

j.o It.wUl apply to the kingdom of t 
niw ami ii6JnsvDfi iosw3 -ifi 



w a 

this is ^ 







i^ 




rrto discover and distinguish char 

t^r^i^-ai^s-^^,if^f-a^v*e*^!fy^^u'-^''-i'"*^>' r ' r ^^ rr '' Ll '' v '*'" a ^*"~^ m ^^"^ 

"Jesus said, For judgmgn^jl^am come into this 



I* ' 



Uolf -i Gh6s,tl"molJbw dj@jesdi0Jt abftnsfeflf 'te 







f - sit-down- with Abraham^-and^-IsaaCy-and-Jacob, 
" in the kingdom* ~0f ,; God^"* those patriarchs 









's. 



lou^^tb^rsefe ?>ifB ' 






the Sanctuary. f; -?H'e' 
eMii 

te fswha 



4 J ^(^ 







ti^. Xwt*fJi?*rrt V ^n)fy -r 

^ ^T!- - ^r-i-iiSJ* r ^*-I"-i" u J L 2a:ii 1 J'tUAl 1 * 11 ^'i.' 



ii 




>- 
>!\5^^:!^0}^ 

ide^erfritheirsprinciplefe :\; but hte 5 $as^sha^enf ^$^ 
sfecutrdn, ;ands early ^utjJoiRffiiomi the lan^oj^he 
living; > ft pNor could sthey^ expect ^imanriof^^tfe^id 
1 appearance and^sliionableihabi^ 

< $ies& hdyered about; kingsj* -.palacje. ^he :glit|e;^g 
insects oft a i summer's} dafj-rr^-but avoided aus^terit^ 

""' . B : *' 1 . ' ' '?'<. ' .' % *--'-- .' ~J* *..!-.* -, .'-:- ,* ',-** ,r * j* ' ..-'.".' --t-f -**-f u*"'>rf. 

ianjL)j solitude. , ; >4^ ^ a ? ^ ^^^^^A'ftfeB 1 ^ 
wprft^acted .t^ 

4|^ived^approYecl : their atta.chm^t, i^n^^jp 

j ^# ^ m ? "^ m m,fe^ 

- Mm>^ d a J 1 



' ^ women j there hath not risen a ffreaten .than, J 

-":. \ '-" *'' ;^-- ' > -^i-M-fivJ WxJ 1 ,. '6 



rtan IO! we c| rnus; 




483- 
tHef t kingdom^ pre j^ red . for t you4i?om * t he 



$t omisef ;* I we I expect" ? f <an ^abundant 
to^be* 'iiiiiiistewd (unto !>us,.tintft/ the 



our- 



eaVd2fIi 'o'ften' implifed- by^this* term ^but nt is^stlso 
Ms. ^'^These*' distant^ beartHgs' of-' the ftatfse 



o^a'ch^of-theniffef- 

ffijig "feiiiighf fifeftSflf d^ked'if 'this' Vrf/p^ 
If ^MrW^s^i-'emW tb a tHe !/ full extent' 



whi^h it is repres'ented j as!s!iteirig, 



^na^m 'of 

f aii^frny irim r a 



'trie ^ifc^F- 1 a^terih-'Vbicma^pga 

m 1 a { nat 



i'e* h'oith^'arid 
''llailotsY J { 

Speedy ah* irhp 



' forward, fohile tlie'JJews stood 
n 1 













g^h^fer^^dj^ 




^ 



e^ 

ijriJJci <a>> ciJtM' 






YifTTl IT rtT 

Ullllh. Ul 



^|gB C ^^t^ 



-Mr 



.8 



^^ 






i%lt AP fr 



MaiffiS 



^^^^ 



'* iS%i5fibura^&cNit 



*tia^ 
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lj^ 



w&-:-MWW-.W--^^ 

and so successfully, tor Israel: Darnel, wneir li 

:! W[_ ^'^ *W?* % ! . f [*}* ' : f A?!*5 : tv ^mm^iKife rfem 




ve, 
? 



men teach us how we ought to 'feel, and lo^strive 

. \37i*7 ->ii.i ..&&. ^;if. Jam- '-Jilt- '^<| . ^/ m ( y'f? tfi'ff, 

and to supplicate : but we are slow to uhdersta'na 

: -' ' ^ I 1 ^ T {' '"' ' '" - . '- - i * f- ' /-,"'' ' .i j , ' ' i ' ' i-' ' 

and still s jpwei; to imitate^- ''But in' ^e ? f da;s/s%f 
Jfthn, this fervent desire, this noly impetuosity, 

'"' i * ii i 1 r" i"' '- ] j -'-" '' ' " i V- '''; ' '- ( ~<f . .' ' + ; -. . ' ' --'' 

^burned with the greatest ""' violence:;" ' 'He 'at- 

'iSU.HJI'i'i r'jlllt'r ','!\'- : ''' -V - -'-'' ' .-.'-.. - :.;,. 

^bacted ''multitudes, ' and his preaching roused 
< them/, jthey flocked to his Baptism, ami crowded 

i- J'fifrf "' * i i; M n *>'' i w ' ' ' ' i; '-' ' . ''" : " ' " ''" "*' 

3to, flee from the wrath indpenclinEV so' ^af^the 

.?-i:-lKii|Jj. !'>';. -.*!;!'? ';-.'..(;>:.-. .>, ! .-,f ;. .,:-,. f,-,:-.,, .. H ; -' 

living tide, the irresistible torrent, swept "with 

Mil JPiiffiKHIi ' l i'' *';--.- .." -' ,t,i.)-(| '. .).-.;'.. .--, ',-*:,. ,; : .. , 

.'/'- ' '' ' it . '' '--'o -" '*'i '' "'.-'" l" <rp r1 .'''' ': . ; ': i -rrti"'^.*5s50.ii-;- 



. . ... ,. . )/ .,. 

it even the Scribes .and Pharisees. Thus the 

.M/j;v: ' ' 



. 

> 



, hearts. of ri-men were prepared for the preaching^ of 

Ji I iJiJiH:^ .-. '* "?f 1 S ---.,.- -!! ( i * i ; , - ' "i ; > .-'}* i -i -' " '- f - i '.*- i- - ' 

)( p:ur jLord. / T|ien the assmilt was carried' 4 on ' ? by 
lals arid by companies 1 The r Syr6*pHe- 
an wiomanj whose faith exceeded tliat which v^as 
d* in , Israel, and whp returned '^from^fepulse 
r i;enewecl vigour to the 'attack, topk',^' the 



, ; ^..i.,^ -:< ,,.i..,. M< iwj i. ^ ^i.*':Wli3...W.V- I.i-Vl^...i.(f: ty:/y U : )f 

. ,wfe , ,do ?" may be said thus to have stormed the 
"'r/^y.^v* ' u '" i ; !!S ^^' ^ <^^^ 5 <:^^t*^ : ^-^r^ 




p ? orx what a ^numeipus army of siicces 



, ---;;- ; ^U 4UM .J^.JUti.i'..' .-JAi'Sj^^, .- 

martyrs, who,.; shed your blood; in the 
glorious icojlflict ! jetooft heaven -lay storm, -and 
carried the kingdom by violerice. J O 'sna*me to 




1 ...... ." :'. - '.,."-. "- i .':>:-" '..'. |..:v/flJt> 

shame to f our;, cowardice, , that ^ we; shrink 

m-i^tn/ ; bnmU -.^\ ?;y ^/K^v^n- ^- 
.evfiry--iappearan.ee or danger and: persecution, an 

i-M^J-. ,*% M , mr ,,., n -^;, ? ;^;;l*v /-jVf -.,& 

u tremble at reproach, even 'while our persons are 

ifHtfl; "sv-nn -.;- -If^ ^liji....^--.-^,-} | in7 '">*, :V,i.7;f ~V>|. 

shielded < from '.injury !;, O shame .to bur apathy^, 

i <-JVn,?---:'<? hi;/ .f--i* J O-? 7 ?'!-M/ ; ..:A*; -//'-,|! v .'.-'. ; - j^-i t|')ffl- 

/that we have lost the spirit, the zeal, the energy , 

jHIJ.'^'^IVfnr >t-m>!> ) :Tr.^5fj ! 5j. .rfy-uf^,.:^ ,-t L^j 

i the patience. 4he (hope, the laith. the joy. or thes^ 

t',.-;,;..?^-.^!! ,?; ^ ,^ - r ^ , ,-j ? j j, ; - y ., ? , f .^^'..f -/ /; J .. ^ , JT.- V. 

^U^sinQUs .charapters '! ^ut all is hot lost : ine' 

"ikinisfdoih u of heaven yet suffers violencelsuners 

.-if ;*?{ i t i-'.n'-iiV)-'- '.-:;, ;.-,. ' : ;<' ; '"" -; V '!v^nx/ii' :; 
5 it "until ,now. ? ' Sonie vigorous spirits remai 

'*!'' ' .'' ; '"--' ''-' - " ' 



- : . ., . v --.fn ji-'nu-.. --' ? '))vr! 

i undaunted, and 4 earnestly striving for the prize. 

f| i )v>?,'<>-r-- tu-fv- n-tijjqrrj- .:;'- 7 f ^ fv->;r;ftV : ^'-;-"''V^ff ' 
And thus shall , it continue to be assailed, -until 

-^ff'J.U .-;,;- - .^iTjN'rj-.'-rr'.i-"---/; .'..-! f '..,, '..^; "^''^i'" 

r'^jthq.end ^ come," /and.. we, shall all have complete 

'<-' "". '-' . .'i TT ' '''' '''.''? ''-v,' .1' ' ; 'ill fV.tr 

possession : ^we shall overcome through the 

vm r wen .>- .\::\: 1 -' -s, - - ,H'>.wU -., u ji- %;,^'-^r- 

v blQod of the Lamb." For the ^success of the 

JO' gnin'-y'f-iHV'- -"-s?^' ''"! '-"-VjV,- -: : ' , v '.-- ''M-M^ ; f:V :.'*',;'..-"'' 

assailants \ is distinctly admitted. They' J ODtam 

(i T(n"-'.h ; -->r '<;;>, : - ! >> ' ; v; ';-. ;^--. --^H* :'' .fr' ' : -f , v f. ';'-' "-' 

* . ; '- r ; it."'' ' ct 'j. T ' 'i ' " l ! V^ j ' l * Si ib s tit" 

possession jrrrthey take it ; -God yields ; the 

-SfittOT'/'' -Vf ! \VJ'.M-' : -: = >- '':* , - : ?V:,,. V;,;r;,vT>,; ' 

point.. He .promises thus to be vanquished. 

3B?/;-fi' r srr!-wM!i"-wjv^rVx'; 4-r;^ '-''<"> ^-, r "'-;, --,'7fV : 
; ^ Ask, andx,ye shall receive: ...'."seek;," 'and -ye "shall 

92if|(|Tf,7ftvWf^; ( n'it*r i! '':-: "' ! ^v- : ' ,'"],.' r ' *,; ;. -r.-.'l""' " 

And: fknock,, and it, shall be opened iinto yoii^r 

9nj"'vrfnj.ii (t -;.;K->,n]i5f -; ": .r^^v^^-'rv,;:;^::/ -^j;;,. -''.' 

'' -Tnp PTTPpt.iial fprupnt. nravpv^nf n rio-hfpniis^rhari 



eyer sepure^,tb tfe 
r -by violence, is usually ialsb ^obtaiheii by injustice, 

!0|i*'>'^?i'^' 1'i"s fM'iir^'^'^'^-- ; ' : "' 'K ; l.'~ "'"'- ^,"' ' "'' >'''' 

r and seldom , proves permanent!' But this^^pbs- 

^ooi-;i'rui:iv^,^f'^^ l r?f; ^f- ^ :&;. '<, ^., H ,.,V.;f f ' 1 
isession, .although violently seized, is not uniustly 

''AW-M^'. Wf ^^4f:^VA- ii; iWa?v *Y," .irf,^ - 
t s /obtained : juod sanctions the act, and -'gives -the 

, iny^ders^^; title ;^o, the .empire. ~ j^Jid horie'^an 



^^Ss^^^^^^^^i^-. 

)fc^s^^^^tH^4i^^fe 

& tftefer& ^mvm ; tiM 



I^XfirycV'SQlf 'Ti r i*r>/rrr tt^krt'b 4-o'rf4 il - rrtiro?-^ 
,. e misneajctnfe iliCTQry B 'eoriif)i!e. 






^M 






i 'M 




'Secondly, The obstinacy cmd^ri 

J1QD9J 




Sftfi Ja.st. 



" 



among 




l>y the' 
evidently 



by each of 

them : and f this narrative of it by St. .Matthew is 

oiri?/ ' i9Mods>giiorf /i*hsa >? 2fix?/ asaKIS rt ^ 
^mlsufficien b duitethe tiriBile of 



reproof so strongly .and. Dathetically urged iipon 

4 oi*^ *"!. vj- friA AC JICJ.YJ v "f ^^ "^ 



>: those! - guilty ? >M)el4 \ who; werei > then? a 
death mfyphrist, wM^ 
Mitys aft^iiwardst;^^ 
.itHe? other reyanselists jv.-to> whomy '-aril the idisdussibm. 

- - - '. o -.-'-' " - - y .'- . . -. ".'- ' 

^n- 'occasional treference.v may ;foe inade^shdwldt jjhiey 
affol'd ariy> amplification, ,of triis beautifuliaHegpfy. 

l^'^Fhfr' 'vine was diligently cultivated, in Baleslirie. 

''J&intyafiM) thereforey were the ? common *se 

.".dati'oni 'of 1 > husbandry > in the 5 scriptures; 

'poyed-^^iifiguresiv-ofv-prp.isperityv/bri'd^ 

/the plenty ; of '< ;Judah< f was ' thewsufoiecV 

J, tf " ' ' ' -- ' .;. J 

rbenedictionji > it '* >>was '^Jhiis^ expose 
%is loa^wointb''!^ vi _ 
' -' f *t (colt ^'untp thie^ ^choice vine ; iM hfe)wasbed his?gar- 
)^' merits^ iri s ' wine, ^and? ; his f clothes in 4he! blood of 
-^ft^gra.pesv'* ^^This' 1 image, combined^ with f those ,bf 
rhoney and buttery milk^ bil, : and wheaty described 
of : '--'Israel -ih'>Hheifr'best times fe^i^ He 

hlm'Tiide^oh^he-h^ 

le might eat the f increase ; o{^ri:the!ifieMs ;, 

^iahd' he made> him r to ^suek '<. honey; out? ;;p")4sja6 
..M rbcky- &iM<rpil out of the flintynrock ; =vbutter of 

"'kine, and-milk6f sheep, -with ^fat^of 1 lambs jandl 
* ^ 'ramS ; 6f M.the^:b.rjee,d .vof ; BashaK, and goats^^if 
^slhfe fatv-of '.= kidneys * of vwheat -;'j ''- 
-'^ ! drink of J-the< pure blood of ^th< 
4he?descriptiori? we ;have; already given, in a fbrme'p 

JLectureihpf eastern aluxuries is considered, these 

expressions will be found to, convey to -the, inha- 
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, bitant of \ stfiat 1 ^country a -finished! picttire , of *> ma*g- 
.mficen'ce ;and* prosperity.- s-The desGr'nbtionlofma 
time-'ofupfofounditranquillityy likelhat ofcthe reign 
of* -Solomon^ borrows Hine-, same'imagei: "Judah 
^laiid>Isr.ael dweltis'afely* every man under jhisMne 

j y j 

"jand^uhderrhis fig-tree, from D|an evenjtojBeer- 

* sheba*.? -The promise of a .wide and lasting 

.peace is, touched in the -same terms by the prophet 

IMicahs: and ; it refers ( to the 'Universal reign of j the 

.Messiahjanduthe securityat shall establish :r"He 

" shall judge amongji many people, and -rebuke 

f f strong nations afar <off;\, and they shall ^be^t 

"their, sword's into plojigh^-shares^ and their u spears 

"into pruning-hooks.: /nation, shall -not;, lift u,p a 

' " ssword-iiagainst .nation,.. neither shalLithey ,ilearn 

" war,> any more.; i But they shall' sit every f man 

SVfUnde.r his vinej.and under; his fig-tree ; -tand K none 

H shall make them, { afraid : jfor the mouth , of,, the 

f fiLordf j of t Hosts j hath^ spoken it t ." -, The hvintage 

t wasn a jjseasjon -of f (feasting and' great rejoicings 

xslihereforedt was, threatened by Isaiah jy ".Gladness 

*i"iisjtaken^away, and joy out of^the^plentifubfield; 

,%and in -the vineyards there shall -be- no singing, 

i ff ^neither shall there , be , shouting :, ithe treaders 

>f{ f )shall (tread ,out no wine in their presses ; I have 

."{niade their (Vintage, shouting ,to .jcease." f,,i3The 

rejoicing of .a Briton when he gathers -home > his 

-harvest,.! may. convey, to him the delight of the 

>- "I 

~ * 1 Kings iv. 25., .. t Micah iv. 3, 4.. J.Is. xvi. 10. 
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application; 'to the Jewish nation, in" 'their 'general 
conduct, their existing . spirit, arid, their . approach- 
ing deprivation of the privileges which they had 
despised, is! incontestable. Observe how closely 
the description , afforded in, the parable of the 
treatment of the servants, accords with, the history 
, of their own country, their public records, relative 
to their conduct towards the prophets * :- x '^More- 
" over, all the chief of the priests, and the people, 
" transgressed very much, after, all the abominations 
" of the heathen, and polluted the house of the 
" Lord which he had hallowed in Jerusalem. And 
" the Lord God of their fathers sent to,them,by ; his 
" messengers, rising up betimes, and sending ; be- 
cf cause- he had compassion on his people, and on 
" his dwelling-place : But they mocked ( the. messen- 
" gers of God, and despised his words, aiid 'misused 
" his prophets, until the wrath of the Lord rose 
"against his people, till there was no remedy."^ 
This is a record of facts. Does the parablfe aggra^ 
vate these things? or in the smallest particular 
depart from the authentic history of the ..country:? 
, How precisely does the description of their cruel- 
ties to the Son prefigure those sufferings which, hfe 
was about to endure from their hands I or rather, 
how far short it falls, as all description^ mus.t fall, 
of the monstrous and aggravated guilt, of his 

* 2 Chron. xxxvi. , 14 16. 
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X 

-and justice of the decision, they ' deprecated it's 

execution. To them, however, it applied ; ' and 

( from them their long-preserved privileges were 

taken, and the -gospel -preached unto the Gentiles, 

who gladly received it ; whileuthose to whom* the 

word of this salvation was first sent, have rejected 

it, to this hour. This is the application of our 

Lord himself; and this leads me to the last truth 

which I proposed to advance : 

Thirdly, The guilt and danger, in every age, of 
rejecting the Saviour, and resisting a cause which 
cannot,. fail to triumphs , We cannot mistake: in 
the use ; which we make of this parable; when he 
Jiimself thus. improves it in terms which/ while they 
were peculiarly suited to their conduct and situa- 
tion, are not/confined to any times, or to /any 
people*^ "Jesus saith unto them, Did ye never 
", read in the scriptures, The stone which the build- 
cf - ers rejected,/ the same is become the head) of 
"the < corner : /this is the Lord's doing, andiit is 
'"marvellotis in our eyes ?" It is said by St.: Luke;, 
:" He beheld\he.m" when he said this ; and that 
he said it .after they had deprecated the sentence 
passed upoil the husbandmen. What a look it miist 
Have been ! By, an easy transition to another 
image, called forth by the figure employed; in/ the 
scripture which he brought to their recollectiQn, 

, ' -' . * Matt. xxi. 42 45. ;" ..;- 
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he 'confirmed' the sentence, applied it to them- 
selves, arid -extended the awful character of their 
guilt and ruin : " Therefore say I unto you, The 
" kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and 
" given, to a nation bringing forth the ; fruits 
thereof. And whosoever ; shall . fell <?n this 
s - stone, shall be broken : but: on whomsoever 4t 
shall fall, it will, grind him to powder. And 
when the chief-priests and Pharisees had heard 
his parables) they perceived that he spake 
" of- them." ; ; '-- , ; : ; 

The universal application of which the senti- 
ment is capable, renders it bur duty to put a 
more general construction upon this awful pas- 
sage, for our individual improvement. The image 
is fatailiaiy and variously employed. Prophecy 
had adopted it :" Behold, I lay in Zioii for a 
"foundation a stoneyv a tried stone, a precious 
"corner-stone, a; sure, foundation." And when 
St; /Peter quoted .this prediction, and applied it to 
th'e Saviour, he exceeded the natural image, and 
mingled with it a spiritual property ; for he called 
it "^living, stone." r He also adverted to the' very 
tre'atnieht to which the Redeemer should be sub- 
jected and to' which he himself alludes in this 
patabte, under the same figure, when he\-addedj 
that- he: shaU^be " a stone of stumbling, and a, 
rock of offence :"-^-ahd in so doing, he echoed the 
language of Isaiah. He is called a tried stone- 

KK 2 ' 



-becausey to every^ purpose to) which ih 
^apjylied, hie was selected and Approved by Infinite 
Wisdom. It is remarkable that the same image 
^Isemplbyedy in reference' to the same person, hot 
merely variously, but even in senses opposite; to 
each other. Thus he appears a foundation, arid a 
-stone of stumbling, the " head of the corner/' 
and a rock of punishment, for the edification of 
some, and -for the ruin of others ; a Saviour, 
and a Destroyer. Thus did Simeon speaki of 
him : " This child is set for the fall arid rising 
again of many in Israel." If the benevolent 
'Redeemer be a destroyer, it is an office forced 
upon him by the inveteracy of sin: he appears 
the Dispenser of salvation ; and men constitute 
his very gospel the instrument of their con- 
demnation. 

This image denotes whatever is essential, in 
him as a Saviour. What is the character of - a 
rock ? strength, stability, durability. The ima- 
gination instantly settles upon it, when the judg- 
ment Would conceive of firmness. All that God 
himself produces from nature as the illustration 
of the security of his people, is conveyed under 
this image, -" Thy defence' shall be the munition 
of rocks." Artificial bulwarks, however ; skilfuily 
formed and combined, yield to these natural for- 
tifications in solidity. The lightning strikes them, 
;a:nd they are shivered.; but they continue to" lift 



their ho,a;ry heads, and, to' bid;, defiance, to, the; 
storm./ Age, after; age sees their "" thunder- 
splintered pinnacle" exalted among the .clouds, in 
rude but sublime majesty. Time seems, to make , 
fewer; impressions upon, the roc.k-, than., on any 
other ; earthly object. It is- the ^ast; and ; hi 
description of mutability which Job, gives;, T wl? 
he says, ; " Surely the ^o^nfam.:faning.;..9p.mejfli-:-tpr 
' nought, and; the rock is remove^ out; Qf hj 
place." .- It is the strongest pledge, ot divine, 
fidelity which the sqriptures can gather from na- 
ture, when they remind us, in His- name, " The 

- ; ~-)-S -!,.:,..<._- t . . J ( - . . ./ , . .. .,. ' .. . ,y. . . ,;_.-_' : ; 

" mountains shall depart, and 'the hills, be re n 

------ ....... . . .- t . - JL-- f .''-' - ' ' '' "' . ; """" * ' '- ' ' ."" " 

" moved, but my kindness shall not: depart from, 
." thge ; ." The. Alpine elevations, c , which seem 
rooted in the centre of the globe, on wbiclithey 
stands may shake ag the aspen-leaf to, the breezed 
of the evening^ through all th;eii' stupendous 
chain of qQnnection> a,nd .from their bases to, 
their summits ; but; "the ; covenanib of my peace 
"' shall not be removed, saith the ;Lprd, that hath 
"mercy upon thee.." The passing of] a^ few cen- 
turies, over the face, of nature,, maizes an astonjsh-- 
ing -alteration in. it's appearance. Even the oak 
aclinpwiedges. the influence of time; Kingdoiiis 
lose their ancient limits the city perishes- the 
river alters, it!s course; but a -chain of rocks 
frwn ; upon the desolation! or; culture of 
landscape heneath them, with features of 
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altered and savage majesty. As an image, we fittd 
in the Saviour's immutability the strength, r sta- 
bility, and durability of the rock combined and 
exceeded. If these yield more slowly than other 
things to the influence of years, they submit at 
last;- -one Rock alone remains, unchanged by 
age, unassailable by the tempest, undestroyed by 
timej and ff that Rock is, Christ." The repre- 
sentation of him, not merely as a foundation, but 
as a corner-stone, furnishes another characteristic 
of the Saviour. Here union is combined with 
strength. The corner-stone is that which con- 
nects the parts of the building with each other : 
and when a temple is reared to the glory of God, 
does he not cement the " living stones " together ? 
He binds the Jew and the Gentile in the same 
" spiritual building ;" -unites different denomi- 
nations, as materials of the same value, although 
apparently incongruous, yet really adapted to this 
magnificent and eternal structure. ^ . - ' 

The image supposes opposition made to ; his 
cause ; and who are chargeable with the offence 
alleged? Here the context becomes our safest 
guide: and it is evident that the accusation; is 
against those who stumtled at his humiliation. 
"He .came to his own, and his own received him 
no : t.';: ^ <C; He grew up before them as a" ; tender 
plant, as a; root out of a dry ground."-" He had 
np . form nor comeliness ." When they saw him, 
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" there \was no beauty that :they< should ,:desire 
Him ."~-" He became . of no ; reputation."- There 
were who could not discern his : .uncreated glories 
through a cloud so dense. (And .are -there not 
those who even yet .think religion fit: only for the 
multitude ? who hold it in contempt, as a mean 
system, beneath the attention of a scholar iand : a 
gentleman ? These Jews were also offended: at; 
the life r of ^Christ ; it's tenour exploded their 
prejudices , ! He insisted upon the -religion of the 
heart; and^ laid .very little stress, upon external 
observances -,they had been accustomed to over-' 
rate ceremonials 3 and to lose in them the life ^of 
godliness. His religion was the religion of bene^- 
volencey-4ie received sinners^ and ate with them : 
these proud religionists were offended, at being 
compelled to sit down in such company, or to 
abandon him altogether. They forgot the words 
of :their' most illustrious pringe, " The sacrifices 
of God are a broken heart :"-^-forgot the decla- 
ration of, the Peity himself," I .will have 
mercy, and not sacrifice." 'They were scandalized 
at \tis death ; although it was a death whiqh ;they 
themselves were then plotting, and afterwards 
procured. { And, in truth, it required a strong mind 
to .acknowledge a' master wlio suffered the most 
ignominious of all punishments^, -a death irir 
flicted only upon slaves and criminals. When 

" " '- ? J __-' ' i ^ - . ' - - -;.--, .';,.'. ,. .. i ;' * ^ _ .. ; ,. 

heathens taunted. Christians with, 



^a crucifiecl God^': theykneWfhow tO;ree6neile=thisi 
ignominy with his character : they^ understood^ 
wherefore he took upon himself our nature-r- 
that "through deatK he might destroy him that 
had the power of death," and: secure our immoiv 
tality : but these Jews, whose prejudices suggested, 
and whose circumstances seemed to demand, a- 
conquering Messiah^ were irreconcileably offended 
with: the meek, the lowly, the suffering Jesus. 
They were also' offended at his doctrines : and 
these remain a "stumbling-stone" to the world 
still ; tc a rock of offence," to " the Jew first, 
and also 'to the Gentile." Self-righteousness is 
the inveterate disease of the human ; mind, in. all 
ages and nations. Those who are disgusted with 
the simplicity of Christianity, and blend; 
their philosophical speculations ;--those who 
it's doctrines, because they cannot reduce the 
subject of them, as to the mode of it's sub-? 
sistence, to the level of their understanding;; -? 
. those who are offended with the system- which 
humbles the creature in the exact proportion in 
which it exalts the Greator are -" verily guilty in 
this thing." 

There are two modes of falling. The one is 
by ignorance. " I verily thought," said St. Paul^ 
when he recapitulated his persecutions of* chris- 
tiamty, " I verily thought with myself, that I 
<{ ought to do many things contrary to the name, 
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st of Jesus of Nazareth/," an.dlwr$ can doubt 
integrity in this, assertion ? Something- like ; an 
apology of this order he makes for the Jews; 
" I bear them witness, that they have a zeal fqr ; 
God, but not according to^knowledge.'^ ;--jW& 
know, therefore, how to pity those who are enfe 
mies to (Dhrist through ignorance pf. his. .excel- 
lencies. We are more disposed to weep over the/ 
world, than to censure it.Y.et cannot thesje^be 
excused. Unbelievers are careless. ; Is < there; jnoit 
a fulness of evidence? Our rejection of ,Jesus s 
if we do reject him in effect, although; not >pror- 
fessedly,. is worse than that of the , Jews. '^Ve 
stand at a distance which dyes us a clearer view 

<j -' \ - - -- - - - . * -...-.... j 

of thei whole subject; we are extricated ]-, from 
their national prejudices and personal animosities.;; 
we are cooler in our spir ; its ; ; . while the eyidenc^ 
which was dealt out to them by degrees, and 
was r not then complete, is afforded/; us in-; a 
perfection which renders our ignorance wilful 
blindness. , -' , .:.:. bv^ 

Another mode of falling. is, by malice,. , ncg 
they might be scandalkedt by a scene so., noMeil: 
now : their resistance is' obduracy i A Saviour the 
object of scorn, is not the ; personage: wowfepre* 
sented to the vvorM; but an- Intercessor and a 
Sovereign ; one^ who; hath "ascended <up on iighy 
and -led his captivity captive;- and^to whom all 
power belongs 'in heaven and; bn,. earth, ,i Nxw it 
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is ndfe judicial blindness, but determined unbelief 
Menl^are >}not merely ^careless unbelievers, bufc 
maliciQUs^persecutors; -Bothh classes of character 
are inimical to Jesus ; but the last description 
are' the worst, and the most inveterate . Religious 
mistakes are dangerous ; but religious hostility is 
ruinous. These dash the cup of happiness from 
the lips of man, they destroy all his hopes, 
without affecting to: supply their place : and upon 
such; God will have no mercy, if they die,, in their 
rebellion ; the blood of souls is in their skirts, 
and he will require it at their hands : " He will 
" -break them with a rod of iron : he will dash 
" them in pieces like a potter ? s veSseL" 

This image clearly points out the ruin of his 
enemies. Fruitless are all their efforts : they 
cannot injure him, nor destroy his cause. The 
injury and loss are all their own. Persecution 
has happened to the furtherance .of 'the gospel; 
but has recoiled upon those who employed it. 
Ignorance, in general, is loss ; but here it is a loss 
incalculable of consolation, hope, peace, every 
thing estimable. There may be an allusion to 
the .double method of stoning ; which was done 
sometimes by precipitating the criminal upon a 
rock; and at others, by, crushing him under a 
stone: cast upon him ; but it is evident that the 
image looks forward to future punishment. Now, 
those who reject Christ sustain injury ; then they 
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shall meet destruction. By their wilfulness, they 
pull the stone upon themselves ; and when it 
descends^ how . shall they escape. ? " Whosoever 
"'shall fall on this -stone, shall be -broken ; but on 
"whomsoever it shall' fall, it, will grind him to 
" powder."" Kiss," therefore, " the Son, lest 
" he be angry, and ye perish from the way, when 
" his , wrath is kindled but a little. Blessed are 
" all they that put their trust in him !" 
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JOHN xm. 17. 

\ - 

If ye KNOW these things, happy are ye if ye DO 

them. 

JL HE period is. arrived when it is necessary for us 
to review the labour of the last winter. We are 
never so deeply impressed with the flight of time, 
as when we approach the close of any engagement : 
and when the pursuit is of a. moral or religious 
character, we are more affected by it's conclusion, 
although we have less to regret upon the retro- 
spect; because we have not to deplore, in that 
particular instance, time misspent or misapplied. 
In the anticipation of every design, we see a length 
of ground stretched before us. We advance step 
by step, almost unconscious of our progress, until 
we draw near it's termination ; and then we 
perceive our approximation to the end, with a 
rapidity which excites our astonishment. It /is 1 
the same with human life. In it's early stages, 
the mind amuses itself with a prospect of future 
existence and occupation, which appears to the , 
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\ x 

jmaginatidn > unbounded; > Shortly 
;mersed in the cares and toils of business, the/jday 
is too narrow for action; and the week, is .gone 
before half the labours appropriated to -it .are 
-.achieved. The month, the year, steal by, before 
,we are conscious of 'their departure; 'till,- as-, we 
,draw near their consummation, .they appear, to ^be 
-accelerated in proportion to the proximity of their 
.conclusion* , ,. 

';. The end- of religious instruction is moral 4m- 
provement : " If ye know these things, happy.are 
^ye ?if ye do therm" So said Jesus when he had 
^enforced the precept of humility by his example ; 
and placed this grace, so difficult to practice/ in a 
point of view, by his own condescension, in which 
iit was impossible not to discern it as a duty. , We 
adopt his language, at the close of this c6.ur,se ; :of 
lectures,; as an admonition to you. -Having 
vreached '-.--the extent of our plan, it becomes us 
, seriously , to examine whether we have individually 
profited in it's detail. If we have been. - r only A 

" - . , \ 

.amused, the end has been* lost. If we regard. the 
subjects with indifference, we betray an insensibility 
jominous of our >final ruin. If we have taken 

....'' \ 

offence "at the severe but correct delineation of 
jhuman guilt 'often exhibited in these allegorical 
^representations, as did those to whom they ..were 
originally held up, we are adding defianae toanjury. 
Jn a word, seme effect. mus.t. have been produced ; 
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and it is of importance to debide-^vliat/is it's ciia? 
raeter;, One other subject, remains' for present 
examination^ and ^waccoimt closes' for ever! ' ' 
'.; It' : was hot without reason^ therefore, ''that bur 
Lord produced : the' duty of vigilance as the /sub- 
stance.. ! of the last of his parables^ : We 'should 
have ^been^almo&t tempted to ; have i reserved this 

i >- ^ , ' '.',..-,' 

important point to ; the close, on account of it's 
effect, if it ,had riot thus presented itself 'in 'order. 
But it is the winding ^up of his admirable series of 
parabolic instructionj 'and his own solemn farewell 
to his disciples and to the world. He alluded to 
his own departure in the parable of the Talents, 'and 
to the 'certainty of his return at a remote period. 
Me distinctly stated ..the', duties which devolved 
upon them, and upon professors of religion in 
general, during his absence ; and the responsibility 
attached to their privileges. One thing only 
remained, that, exhibiting under a new image the 
rewards and punishments of obedience or negligenceV 
he should press upon them the duty of watch- 
fulness, by the certainty of 'his return, and the 
uncertainty of it's period. This he does in two 
ways ; -the first, by some striking comparisons ; ;.the. 
second, by the parable which is principally to occupy 
your attention on this present occasion, and which 
concludes the subjects which have been submitted 

" ' ' " [ 

to you in a series of Lectures now terminating"/ 
The great subject on which these closing admo- 
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iiitions turn, is, the Day of Judgment: aiicLtQithis 
the S'avidur- passes, by an, easy, transition, -from .the 
calamities which were about to ,fall. upon, Jerusa- 
lem. With genuine feeling he rises from a, .day of 
evil, which, however terrible, was,, yet temporary 
and local, to that tremendous .hour when the uni- 
verse shall be assembled ; and with this sublime 
climax^ his series of incqmparable imagery closes^. 
He compares t the, secrecy with which it shall 
advance, until it bursts with an explosion as sud- 
den as inconceivable upon mankind, to a robber, 
stealing with noiseless step upon the silence and 
darkness of the night, and upon the unsuspecting 
slumbers of a family : " Know this, that if the 
". good man of the house had known in what watch 
"the thief would come, he .would have watched, 
"and would not have suffered his house to be brokeri 
" up." Behave here aix illustration of the,, re-, 
mark, that, in the selection of imagery, the ^scrip- 
tures regard: one leading point, that many things 
in the figure may be ornamental, and others 
inapplicable. In one particular only can .this 
comparison relate to the general Judgment, and 
that is jthe secrecy with which{ it ^approaches. 
Jesus himself marks this distinctly^ when he com- 
pares., in the context, the; surprise which it will oc- 
casion in , the world, with the, unexpected .desolation 
produced, by the deluge in the days of Noah. This 
allusion is the more impressive, as they had 
received admonitions (luring the space of one 
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hundred and twenty- years, arid eithelr wholly 
disregarded the warning voice, or imagined that 
they might at any time perhaps resolved that 
they would at some future, time flee from the im- 
pending ruin, and propitiate -the incensed Power. 
The same infatuation yet prevails : arid come ! the 
'day of the Lord when it may, it will open it's 
dreadful stores of vengeance unexpectedly, and 
take the unthinking world by surprise. While 
he awakens their attention to the 'certainty, yet 
secrecy of his -coming, he fixes it upon their duties, 
and prepares them for their grand and final audit*. 
" Wh(p_ then is a faithful and wise servant, whom 
'"his lord hath made ruler over his household, to 
r " give them meat in due season? Blessed ns. that 
"servant .whom his lord, when he cometh, shall 
"find so doing. Verily I say unto you, That he 
"shall make him ruler over all his goods. But and 
" if that evil servant shall say in his heart, My lord 
"delayeth his coming ; Arid shall begin to smite his 
: " fellow-servants, and to eat and drink with the 
" drunken ; The lord of that servant shall come 
: " in : a day when he looketh not for him, arid in 
" an hour that he is not aware of, And shall cut him 
: " asunder, and appoint him his portion with the 
"hypocrites : there shall Sweeping and gnash- 
" ing of teeth." The servant here is "ruler over 
; " the household," who had slaves under him, over 

*.Matt. xxiv. 45 5ll 
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whom he held a delegated authority: while, in 
return, it appears that his lord had an unlimited 
power over him, and could inflict whatever 
punishment he thought proper, for his negligence 
or insolence. Such was the wretched state of 
society ; and it was the business of our Lord to 
describe it as he found it. His own gospel, when 
it prevailed, soon diffused more liberal sentiments, 
and established the rights of human nature : it 
took the rod of oppression out of the hands of the 
petty tyrant ; and taught even monarchs/lawful and 
constituted authorities, that " by Him kings reign, 
" and princes decree justice," that "" he that 
" ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the 
-" fear of the Lord." This servant had a personal 
responsibility to his lord ; and was accountable, in 
a degree proportionate to his delegated power, for 
the conduct of those who were rendered subject 
to his controul. He was to provide for the famityj 
to regulate it's operations, and prescribe it's 
duties, to preserve the property of his master, 
and distribute his bounty. This trust, well dis- 
charged, would conduce to a higher measure of 
confidence, and place him eventually in a mor.e 
honourable station. But if, presuming upon the 
absence of his lord, he neglected his own duty, 
resigned himself, to sensuality, and oppressed those 
who were placed .under his authority, Jhe sjhall 
himself feel the weighty indignation of a Superior, 

L L 
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whose justice is equal to his supremacy. Again> 
in the punishment which he shall suffer, is an 
allusion to the spirit arid practice of arbitrary 
power; when the master could inflict the most 
horrible tortures upon the miserable slave; and 
even put him to the most cruel death. Here it 
seems to intend a severe scourging, followed by 
perpetual imprisonment, embittered by repeated 
torments. Attached to the judgments of God 
is no injustice; and this circumstance renders 
his vengeance yet more terrible. For to what- 
ever extremity of pain a man may be reduced, a 
sense of wrong will inspirit endurance: and even 
where a consciousness of offence exists : , that 
impulse of injury will be felt where the punish- 
ment is carried beyond just limits. But against 
, the righteous indignation of God no charge can 
be alleged ; and no proud feeling of self-respect 
remains to support the spirit/ under the terrible 
penalties which it has incurred, and must endure, 
in the future and eternal world. These images 
lived long in the remembrance of the apostles*. 
St. Peter retains and employs the former of them, 
in his Second Epi&tle, when he writes " The day 
" of the Lord will come as a thief in the night ; 
"in the which the heavens shall pass away with a 
"great noise, and the elements shall melt with 
" fervent heat ; the earth also, and the works that 
(( are therein, shall be burnt up." And he applies 
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it,. when tie adds, "Seeing^ then that:; all these- 
things shall be dissolved, what manner of persons 
ought ye to be, in all holy conversation and 
godliness; Looking, for and hasting !unto the 
" coming of the day of God?" These closing 
expressions well accord with the imagery! of ; the 
principal parable yet to be considered. !;;StJ Paul 
seems to . allude to the latter, when . he ;requires 
masters to regulate their, treatment of their: infe- 
Tiors by the consciousness of their , own respon- 
sibility; at the same time that he admonishes 
servants in tlieir duties, and guards them against 
sloth and waste. " Servants, obey in all things 
" .your masters, according to the flesh; not with 
eye-service, as, men-pleasers, but ; in singleness 
of heart, fearing ; God : and whatsoever ye do, 
do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men: 
"Knowing, that of, the Lord ye .shall receive the 
"reward of the inheritance .: for ye serve ; the Lord 
" ,Ghrist. But he that doeth. wrong, shall receive 
" for the wrong which he hath done: and there is 
". no respect of persons. Masters, give unto your 
"servants that which is just and equal : Knowing 
" that ye also have a Master in heaven." In both, 
our Lord produces the uncertainty of the time of 
his coming as a motive for vigilance ; which is 
farther enforced in the parable of 

THE TEN VIRGINS-*, 

* Matt. xxv. 113. 
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" Then shall the kingdom of heaven te likerie 
" unto ten virgins, which took their lamps, and wer 
" forth to meet the bridegroom. And five of ther 
" were wise, and five were foolish. They tfo 
" were foolish took their lamps, and took no o 
," with them : But the wise took oil in their vesse 
. "- with their lamps. While the bridegrooi 
" tarried, they all slumbered and slept. And { 
" midnight there was a cry made, Behold, tr 
^bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet hin 
"Then all those virgins arose, and trimmed the 
" lamps. And the foolish said unto the wis 
" Give us of your oil ; for our lamps are gone ou 
" But the wise answered, saying, Not so ; le 
" there be not enough for us and you : but go 3 
" rather to them that sell, and buy for yourselve 
" And while they went to buy, the bridegrooi 
" came; arid they that were ready went in wil 
"him to the marriage: and the door was shu 
" Afterward came also the other virgins, savin, 
" Lord, Lord, open to us. But he answere 
"and said, Verily I say unto you, I kno 
" you not. Watch therefore, for ye know ne 
"ther the day nor the hour when the Son 
" Man cometh." 

The sentiment of this parable is, The necessi 
and duly of Christian ivatchfulness -inculcated 1 
an affecting picture of the disappointment of tho 
careless professors, whose character is drawn 1 
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so;masterly a hand. This principle is, established 
beyond doubt by the concluding admonition : and 
whatever. of difficulty may appear in the imagery, 
arises out of those singularities of custom which 
will be easily removed * by; preference o to ^Eastern 
mannersy and their; peculiar ceremonies H on mar- 
riage occasions. In this, as in other parables^ some 
things are admitted, to preserve the image, .which 
must not be too closely interpreted : and if this be 
conceded, the difficulties which some commentators 
have felt will be avoided., They have been puzzled 
to determine how they were to f< buy for them- 
selves" a supply of divine grace, or how they 
could procure it at all, at the time of their master's 
appearance ; without considering that these repre- 
sentations were necessary and natural in the image 
adopted, while one leading principle alone was 
inculcated, which was most powerfully enforced 
by all the circumstances supposed. 

The prominent feature in' this parable is a 
marriage-procession,- to which all the other, parts 
of the description are only circumstances. The 
bride was brought home to the house of the 
bridegroom, after the nuptial ceremony, with 
great pomp ; and the splendour of the procession, 
and of the entertainments on those joyous occa- 
sions, corresponded with the wealth and rank of 
the parties. We have accounts of more than 
twenty thousand garments being distributed at the 
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wedding'-of some persons of superior rank ; .and 
the corresponding presents were incalculable. It 
is; the highest insult > that can be offered to a 
bridegroom, especially ; of lofty station, to refuse 
mV presents at such a moment. This circuniT 
stance >has' been already nqticed in the parable 
of the Marriage-feast, relative^ to the wedding^ 
garment. These processions are sometimes per r- 
formed on foot : at others, the; parties are seated 
respectively on a mule, with a canopy carried over 
them by attendants; to which a transparent 
drapery is attached, covering the animal and the 
rider, veiling, but not wholly concealing, , the 
person. More commonly,- in .the East, the 'bride 
and bridegroom are in a palanquin; a covered 
carriage, to which poles are attached, and borne 
on the shoulders of slaves the carriage being 
in. the centre of the procession. In all cases, 
music and shoutings accompany them. To this, 
I imagine, John the Baptist alludes, when he says, 
" He that hath the bride, is the bridegroom : but 
" the friend of the bridegroom which standeth by 
"and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly, because of 
" the bridegroom's voice : this my joy, therefore, 
" is fulfilled." I cannot suppose that he places 
himself in the situation of a friend standing, by 
to witness the pleasure which the bridegroom 
takes in the conversation of his wife, and their 
interchange of endearment ; for it is the 
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Hished habit of that country, that a considerable 
degree of reserve is kept up on those occasions : nor 
do I conceive that it is the bridegroom's "' voice" 
in which he ' rejoices ;" for that silence which 
is peculiar to their habits, is observed with greater 
strictness on such solemnities. The term " voice" 
doubtless applies to the music and songs' ac- 
companying the procession ; and is peculiarly 
suited to John, who preceded the Messiah. He 
represents himself as one who ran before, to 
apprize the household of the approach of their 
Lord, and who stands waiting until his arrival. 
He hears the sound of the music announcing his 
approach, and feels the exultation of, friendship in 
his happiness. " This my joy, therefore, is ful- 
filled." c I have thus proclaimed his advent ; and 
now receiving your report of his wor]ts, and their 
effects, J hear the signals of his progress, and 
rejoice in his success.' 

This procession did not take place until the 
evening, sometimes not until late at night : and 
this custom was not confined to t]ie East ; it 
was common to antiquity, and observed by 
the Romans. It was therefore necessary that 
torches, or lamps, should be employed the pro- 
bable reason for the reservation of the procession 
until a late hour,, to give effect by the brilliancy 
of the scene, The splendour of a procession so 
illuminated would correspond with the numbers 
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wlio composed it : arid while the appointed train 
of a sovereign, or a man of rank, would of itself 
be prodigious when it is remembered that the 
neighbours who weje not expressly invited, if>they 
felt disposed to join the procession according to 
it's established rites, were permitted to share the 
bridal festivities on the marriage of affluent 
and distinguished characters, the concourse must 
have been immense. The rejoicings usually lasted 
seven days ; and the profusion displayed, during 
this period of it's celebration, is inconceivable by 
persons conversant only with European habits. 
The Song of Solomon, in whatever point of view 
it may be otherwise regarded, is evidently founded 
on the ceremonies of an Eastern marriage; and 
lias been, by the labours of learned and ingenious 
men, fairly divided into seven days: while very 
probable arrangements- have been made to dis- 
tinguish the different speakers, in a piece mani- 
festly dramatic. If it be translated with care, 
and in reference to the various parts of the dress 
of the individuals, their circumstances, and the 
surrounding scenery, there will not be found any 
of those indelicate "allusions, which have partly 
arisen from a translation not sufficiently accurate/ 
and^ partly from ignorance of the customs and 
scenery 'to which it alludes. The term u He is, 
the chief among ten thousand," seems ra'ther to 
meari " lustrous among ten thousand lights j" 
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perhaps, in [ allusion to the- splenddur ; ; of such * a 
royal procession as would attend the nuptials of 
Solomon , -it: might be paraphrased, if not literally 
rendered/ e The chief, or prince^ for whom ten 
thousand lamps are kindled.' 

It is now evident to what the principal parts; 
of the parable allude. A marriage procession is 
supposed ; it is delayed until midnight. Ten 
virgins wait to fall in with it, as it approaches the 
house, prepared with lamps 'which must be borne 
by the attendants on such solemnities. Apart 
of them had made an inadequate provision ; they 
had oil in their lamps,, had the procession) arrived 
early; but none to replenish them, should 'it be 
unusually delayed; It was so long .deferred, that 
they were overcome with weariness ; and when 
the noise of the 'approaching train awakened 
them, those who ; had only a temporary supply of 
oil found their lamps extinguished. They could 
not mingle with the attendants without light : 
and while they hastened to procure assistance, 
the procession closed the company entered the 
house the festivities commenced- the doors were 
shut;' and when at length these negligent virgins 
arrived, they were considered as riot of the party, 
and denied admittance. The general import of 
this figurative description is obvious. The return 
of Jesus .will be an event as joyful, as it will be 
-. The splendour of a procession marks it's, 
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grandeur the' hour, of midnight, it's solemnities; 
the 'festivities, that bliss prepared for his friends-^ 
the virgins, those who profess to be looking , for 
him : of those, some are prepared to meet him ;. 
others, who are making no provision, while the 
means of religious improvement are afforded, 
shall awake at last to disappointment and 
exclusion. 

Such being the general import of the parable, 
it is now necessary to examine it more distinctly ; 
and seriously to lay it to heart, by applying it to 
our own character and conduct. 

Professors of religion, in general, are intended : 

1 ' 

for the principal persons named are alike called 

" Fzrgins:;" although five were wise, and five 
foolish ; ; some sincere and prepared others 
false and negligent. Externally, they resembled 
each other : and the term implies decency and 
propriety of conduct-^a fair character a sound 
creed a form of godliness. It was such a.regu*. 
lated profession, that it was not distinguishable, 
to a mortal eye, from true religion, until the test 
of death and judgment was applied to it. How 
far may men advance in deceiving themselves and. 
others! They had " lamps "-~-&n ostensible pro-, 
fession, and that not without light. They were 
not destitute of oil for the present ; but they had 
no provision for the future. They approached, 
the sanctuary in company with Christians, and 
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united in- it's external observances, as did others. 
The illumination of ordinances shone, around 
.them ,; and .both in knowledge, and in conforming 
-tp the regulations . of Christianity, no difference 
'Could be discerned between them. An extensive 
.aco^aintance with religion systematically may : be 
obtained, .without an experience of it's power. A 
superior , understanding, cultivated by education 
and ordinances, may constitute a man " a guide 
" to the blind, a light to them which are in 
ff . darkness, an instructor of the foolish, a teacher 
' <c of babes,"- a brilliant professor, and often even 
; an useful and acceptable minister ; and yet it is 
only a present flame ; there is no reservoir of oil 
to supply the lamp ; it is consuming while it 
shines, it shall go out jn the blackness of dark- 
ness for ever. They were waiting for the bride- 
groom. They believed his promise, that he would 
.come. They not : merely expected him; but, in 
a .measure, prepared to meet him i they went forth, 
in , the use of ordinances, to listen for his ap- 
proach. They evidently hoped for acceptance at 
his appearance. They deceived themselves, while 
they imposed upon others. Who can doubt that 
this subject applies to professors ? rAnd what are 
you doing here this evening? By your appear- 
ance in the sanctuary by your taking the word 
of God upon your lips by your engagement in 
the services of religion you a/e professing the 
,same attachments, and entertaining the same 
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hopes : but wherein have you exceeded these 

unwise virgins ? - 

The alarm is death and judgment. Dedlk, 
because then the individual is cited before 
his Lord -.judgment, because that is the .day 
when Jesus shall re-appear in all his glory ; when 
all must "go forth to meet him;" and when 
many shall be -glorified with him. What im- 
pressive circumstances are detailed ! It is a 
sudden alarm: u They all slumbered and slept." 
Who is so watchful, as not to be taken at last 
unawares ? That death should surprise those 
who are casting off the thoughts of dying, and 
repelling reflection whenever conscience obtrudes 
it, is not astonishing: but we venture to say 
of the man who is living in a state of habitual 
preparation, that when the messenger enters, 
and says, " The Master is come, and calleth for 
thee," while faith will spread the ready wing, 
the emotions of nature will be felt, and the 
tidings will chill the heart. He who is waiting 
the flight of time, will startle to hear it strike 
the last hour. He who is dwelling on the 
brink of Jordan, will turn pale when the signal , 
is given him to cross the river ; and shudder, as 
he dips his foot in the dark, cold, troubled wave 
of mortality. " But they all slumbered and 
slept:" they died before they met their Lord. 
The wise, as well as the foolish, went down into 
the grave. Those who were the most wakeful 
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expectants of the morning star/ yielded to the - 
sleep of death before he arose. " Our fathers, 
" where are they? and the prophets ,. do they live 
" for ever?" We who are now waiting for the 
same blessed hope, shall in like manner fall asleep : 
but, " at midnight a cry shall be made. Behold, 
"the bridegroom cometh ! go ye out to meet 
"him." ,- 

It is, then, an awful signal: the bridegroom 
seems to have delayed beyond the usual and 
expected hour : those, therefore, who were waiting, 
grew weary and slumbered -and the sudden alarm, 
at such an hour, and in such circumstances, threw 
them all into confusion. Does not the parable 
imply, that death and judgment, however safe to 
some, are always attended with fearful circum- 
stances? It was at midnight that the first-born 
of Egypt died at midnight that the angel smote 
the Assyrians ; and how much were those cala- 
mities increased by the hour, and circumstances 
of the infliction ! The Fathers have concluded 
that Jesus will command the trumpet of judgment 
to be blown really at midnight : and -this is an idea 
which we early associate with the other terrors of 
that dreadful day, probably from this very passage. 
It is, however, in reference both to death and 
judgment, an irresistible mandate. 

No force can then resist, no flight can save : 
All yield alike, the fearful and the brave. 
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But oh ! what shall then be the horrdrs 'of- an 
unprepared state ! and such a condition is supposed- 
on the .part of the foolish virgins. There is a 
wide distinction between profession and prepara- 
tion. They had lamps-^but not oil. We have 
already seen what they possessed a ' decent cha- 
racterreligious means a serious deportment 
a sound creed. It is now necessary to glance at 
their, deficiency. They had not a vital principle 
of religion a spiritual life, imparted by the Holy 
Spirit a germ of grace, budding into frmtfulness, 
aiid ripening into glory. Their knowledge was 
superficial, not experimental. Their resolutions 
were feeble, not being rooted and grounded in 
Christ. Their dispositions were light, not being 
under the influence of.the gospel. Their very pre- 
paration was ostentation; designed to meet the 
eye of men, rather than directed towards the 
proposed object of appearing before God. They 
were careful only for the present, when .. 'they 
seemed most earnest to secure the future. They 
were anxious to have a name to live while they 
were dead. How seldom is this point determined 
until that day! The church cannot determine 
for them, and they will not determine for them- 
selves. How far men may advance, and yet be 
lost at last! "They rose and trimmed their 
lamps," all unconscious, as it should seem, until 
then, of their deficiency and negligence. Care- 
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lessness and presumption rum the soul, But then 
it must be discovered; then,; their own eyes 
shall be opened to their character ; then (they 
shall be seen by others as they really are ;-^then 
God, to whom they were known, shall expose and 
sentence them. : . 

And what a fearful exclusion is implied by a 
simple image ".The door was shut !" The door 
of Ao^eself- delusion, is no more* The vain and 
groundless expectations which ; they had formed 
tire cut off for ever : as a man who dreams -of 
some pleasure dearest to his heart, is suddenly 
1 roused by shrieks of horroiy and awakes to find 
his habitation on fire^ and himself encompassed 
by flames from which there is no escape. The 
door of ordinances is shut. Once they might 
have " bought for themselves :" ; salvation was 
freely offered was tendered " without money and 
without price." They listened, and approved : 
they purposed, and trifled. The time is gone by. 
No more sermons tell the same interesting, but 
" disregarded tale : no sabbaths return. The! door 
: of mercy is shut. Jesus no longer stands and 
knocks at the human heai% soliciting admittance, 
sthd pleading his promises. Nay, he is no longer 
ready and willing to receive them. He has de- 
scended from the throne of grace, and ascended the 
tribunal of judgment. The door of heaven is shut. 
TO secure the righteous against 'all intrusion and 
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molestation it is : shut, against sin, and sorrow, 
and death ; and to exclude these careless professors 
from all share, but not from all sight of that bliss. 
They shall behold, and wonder, and perish. The 
prison door is shut also : for ; the parable supposes 
not merely exclusion, but punishment. This had 
been awfully enforced in the representation of the 
torments inflicted upon the " evil servant." And 
from this prison of darkness, horror, and despair, 
which excludes all that is desirable, and shuts in 
with the captive all that is fearful there can be 
no redemption. .. : ; 

But " blessed are they which are called unto 
the marriage-supper of the Lamb!" St; .John 
was commanded to " WRITE" this interesting 
truth fbr'various reasons : It was hard to be under- 
stood, because it related to the future ; and still 
more difficult to be received, because of the fas- 
cinations of the present ;~that it might be correctly 
stated, and frequently pondered ;- that it might 
also stand a witness against the folly and wilfulness 
of those who; despise; or neglect it. Asa perpetual 
truth, it ought to have a jpermanent form ; that 
it might -bear alike upon all ages. As it was, an 
important truth, it required to be always before the 
eyes of mankind. As it was a positive law, it was 
necessary to reduce.it to writing, for the guidance 
of those whom it was intended to govern. And 
as it-is a consoling truth, it is kindly and wisely 
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transmitted through all generations ; that in all 
circumstances, Christians may take the comfort 
and triumph over their calamities. It is true, it 
i$ also intended for repeated admonition ;^ioi' who 
does not seek rest here ? and murmur,- when he is 
disappointed .?,.., although, it would be ^destructive 
to his hopes, .injurious to his interests, ruinous to 
his character, dangerous to his peace, and strike 
heaven itself into hazard as his home, if /he were 

->..'' ? ' t~. . . 

indulged. Repelled by affliction, he still turns to, 
the world ; until repeated disappointments at lengt]i 
make him hear the voice -which > say s$ "This -is 
not your rest" Then he seeks; it beyond the 
grave, and finds it in the society and felicity of 
heaven. 

" If ye KNOW these/things, happy are ye if ye DO 
them 1" Most happy will it be for us, if we have 
gathered from this series of our Lord's parabolic 
instructions what they were intended to teach us j-^- 
.if we have learned from these parables, vto receive 
the word of life .into our hearts---;to cultivate fa 
spirit ; of Christian forgiveness- to exercise -;the 
principles of active benevolence to guard against 
the love of money to avail ourselves of the ^Divine 
forbearance, for the improvement of : our-vcha- 
racter-tq receive with cordiality the free; and 
full saltation provided in the gospel to arise arid 
go to our heavenly Father in^a spirit of contrition 
and Jove to renounce -a slothful and luxurious 
, MM'"'. 
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life to cast away our self-righteousness to ap- 
preciate the character of the Shepherd of Israel 
to do the work' of Him who has called us, while it 
is day to improve our talents to take warning 
by those who, rejecting Christ, " miserably pe- , 
'rished," and to look, in the exercise x)f prayer 
and vigilance, for that blessed hope, the glorious 
appearing of the great God and our Saviour. 

But we hasten to improve the parable, and the 
course of Lectures, in our Lord's own impressive 
and figurative words: "Not every one- that 
-" saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
" kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven. Many will 
say unto me in that clay, Lord, Lord, have we 
" not prophesied in thy name ? and in thy name 
" have cast out devils ? and in thy name done 
" many wonderful works ? And then will I profess 
unto them, I never knew you : depart from me, 
ye that work iniquity.. Therefore, whosoever ( 
" heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, 
" I will liken him unto a wise man, which built 
"his house upon a rock: And the rain descended, 
" and the floods came, and the winds blew, and 
" beat upon that house ; and it fell not : for ,it 
ic was founded upon a rock. And every one that 
" heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them 
" not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which 
" built his house upon -the sand: \A.nd the rain 
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"descended, and the floods came,, and the .winds 
"vblew, and beat upon that house ; and,it fell : .and 
" great was- the fall of it."- -This image,; so full of 
beauty and grandeur, requires ,no exposition, 
because of it's simplicity. .The .sentiment is .of 
awful import. Those who infertheir safety from 
the attention with which they listen to the word 
of life, and approve it's system, while their cha- 
racter and conduct are uninfluenced: by it's spirit, 
will perish under it's penalties. With their pro- 
fessions and expectations, they resemble those who, 
after a long voyage, discern the white cliffs of their 
native country, and are wrecked upon it's very 
shores, with all the images of domestic felicity in 
their imagination, and all the feelings of home 
warm at their hearts : so these sink within sight 
of the harbour ! But those who have cordially 
received the word of the Saviour into their heart, 
and upon whose lives it has the ascendancy of the 
ruling principle, shall stand every shock of na- 
ture, and, survive the dissolution of the material 
universe.. 

In the mean while, by all these images, our 
attention is, invariably directed to the approxima- 
tion of the last great day, The bridal procession, 
and the storms of rain, wind, and flood, all relate 
to the same grand event, and to the opposite and 
eternal results of it's severe, but just> scrutiny. 
Time is swiftly advancing to the consummation 
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of all things. The . tide of years seems to 
quicken it's current as it approaches the abyss of 
eternity in which it shall be absorbed. Every 
revolution of the heavenly bodies strikes a hew 
hour in the course of time itself. The stupendous 
events of providence, which crowd so many and 
siicli important incidents into so small a space, 
seem, to hasten the crisis, and to give warning 
that the lasUhour is about to be struck, and that 
all is nearly finished. At all events, with us, as 
individuals, these things are rapidly drawing to a 
close: " Watch, therefore, for ye know neither 
" the day nor the hour wherein the Son of. Man 
^cometh!" 



N T E S, 



IN addition to what was said on the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
.relative to the " joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more 
than over ninety and nine just persons who need no repentance;" 
although I feel niyself satisfied that the true interpretation of the 
passage has been given in the Lecture, in translating liKaian (or 
"just persons") established saints, and ft.wa.wa. (rendered in our 
translation " repentance") conversion; yet, should any doubt remaiii 
as to the propriety of this criticism, a distinguished Clergyman in .the 
North, has suggested to me the possibility that &X/<MJ may refer to 
" the spirits of just men made perfect," as best comporting with the 
image of ^sheep already gathered into the fold; and whose security 
forms, therefore, the stronger contrast with the danger and . misery 
of the poor wanderer. Nor will the expression, .that he ."left the 
ninety and nine in the wilderness," make .against this ingenious 
interpretation; the wilderness being the common pasturage of the 
flock: witness the taunt of. David's elder brother, when the young 
shepherd, commissioned by his father to inquire after the health of 
his brother, entered the camp " With whom hast thou left those few 
sheep in the wilderness ?" There the Arabs fold their flocks to this 
hour. ;..;.'.- - 

In respect to the parable of the Good Shepherd, an ingenious Friend 
has intimated, " A reflection on the pastoral character of Christ, 
" as so beautifully exhibited in the 10th chapter of St. John's Gospel, 
" in accordance with Psalm xxiii. Isaiah, Revelation, and other parts 
" of the Scriptures, induces me to remark, that oiir Lord typically 
" appears at the well of Samaria (John-iv.) as the GOOD SHEPHERD; 
" spiritually and graciously dispensing the wafers of life to the poor 
" flock o! Shechem, at the very well where the Patriarchs had watered 
" their thirsty flocks ; even at the very hour of watering, the sixth 
" hour. (' 'It is yet high day .... water ye the sheep.' Gen. xxix. 7.) 

" According to Dr. Lightfoot, the person of Rachel is made to 
'*' represent the Jewish Church, &c, &c. ; and perhaps the woman of 
" Samaria, -with her five husbands, might be ingeniously compared 
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" to the * adulterous,' or degraded forms of .Worship of the ten tribes/' 
(mingled with the heathens, after *" the captivity, and. indeed seduced 

. V ' . 

from the worship of the true God) "from the time of Jeroboam to 
" the period of our Lord's incarnation ' Ye worship ye know not 
"what/ ' 

" Matthew Henry observes, 'Shechem yielded the first proselytes 
" that ever came into the.Church of Israel (Gen. xxxiv.) ; and now it is 
" the first place where the gospel is preached out of the common- 
" wealth of Israel,' &c.&c. Henry on John iv. 

" What an amazing connection and harmony! not only the Law 
" and the Prophets, but , the Mosaic history itself being full , of 
" Christ !" _ " ^ 

I cannot withhold the following beautiful extracts from Dr. Clarke's 
%d volume of Travels. "The history of Sichem, referring to events 
"long prior to the Christian' dispensation, directs us to antiquities 
" which owe nothing of their celebrity to any traditionary aid. The 
" traveller, directing his footsteps towards it's ancient sepulchres, as 
" everlasting as the rocks wherein they are hewn, is permitted, upon 
''the authority of sacred and indelible record, to contemplate the 
" spot where the remains of Joseph, of Eleazar, and of Joshua, were 
" severally "deposited*. If any thing connected with the memory of 
" past ages, be calculated 'to awaken local enthusiasm, the land 
" around this city, is pre-eminently entitled to that distinction. The , 
" sacred story of events transacted in the fields of Sichem, is, from 
" our earliest years, remembered with delight ; but having the ter- 
" ritory actually before our eyes, where those events took place, and 
" beholding objects as they were described above 3000 years ago, 
" the grateful impression kindles into ecstacy. Along the valley we 
" beheld ' a company of Ishmaelites coming from Gilead,' as in the 
" days of Reuben and Judah, ' with' their camels bearing spicery, and 
".balm, and myrrh,' who would gladly have purchased - another 
" Joseph of his brethren, and conveyed him, as a slave, to some 
" Potiphar in Egypt. Upon the hills around, flocks and herds were 
" feeding;, as of old ; nor in the,simple garb of the shepherds of Sa- 
" maria was there any thing contrary to the notions we may 

* Joshua xxiv. 29, 30, 32, 33. 
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"^ntertain of the appearance presented by the sons of Jacob. It was 
"indeed. a sight to abstract and to elevate the mind; and during 
" feelings thus awakened by every circumstance of powerful coinci- 
" dence, a single moment seemed to concentrate whole ages of exis- . 
" tence.". p. 512, 513. Again he remarks, "Perhaps no Christian 
"scholar ever attentively read the 4th chapter of St. John, without 
" being struck with the numerous internal evidences of truth which 
"crowd upon the mind in it's perusal. Within so small a compass, 
"it is impossible to find, in other writings, so many sources of reflec- 
" tion and interest. Independently of> it's importance as a theological \ 
" document, it concentrates so much information, that a.yolume.inight 
" be filled with it's singular illustration of the history of the Jews, 
" and the geography of their country. All that- can be collected 
" upon these subjects by Josephus, seems but as a comment .-to this 
" chapter. The journey of our Lord from Judaea into Galilee 5, the 
" cause of it ; his passage through the territory .of Samaria ; his 
" approach to the metropolis of that country ; it's name ; his arrival 
" at the Amorite field, which terminates the narrow -valley of Siehem ; 
" the ancient custom of halting at a well; the..female employment 
" of drawing water ; the Disciples sent into the city for food, by which 
" it's situation out of the town is so Obviously implied ; the question 
" of the woman referring to existing prejudices, which separated the 
" Jews from the Samaritans; the depth of the well; the oriental 
" allusion contained in'the expression; ' living water s' the history of 
"the well, and the customs thereby illustrated; the worship upon 
'"' Mount Gerizim ; all these occur within the space of twenty .verses !" 
p. 519, 520. This excellent writer took his Bible as his map over 
all Palestine: so faithfully and so accurately are it's features ^de- 
lineated ; and so much has time been commanded to spare, in order 
to present an everlasting testimony of the truth .of the Scriptures, 
that reflections, such as these which I have now submitted, occur 
constantly in his most interesting work, excited by the perfect 
agreement which he found between the descriptions of the Sacred 
Writings, and the actual and existing features of the coimtry. . . 



THE END, 



Watts, Printer, Broibourne. 
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